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T is a fine remark of Sir William Temple, That 
in poetry are aſſembled all the powers of cloquence, 
of mulic, and of picture.“ But as poctry only differs 
from eloquence, in that it paints with cnthulialm, we 
rather chuſe to ſay, that poetry borrows its harmony 
from muſic, its paſſion from painting, its force and juſt- 
neſs from philoſophy. - 

The ſtyle of Telemachus is polite, clear, fowing, and 
magnificent z it has all the richneſs of Homer, without 
his redundancy of words, Our author is never guilty 
of repetitions; when he ſpeaks of the ſame things, he 
does not recal the ſame images. All his periods fill the 
ear by their numerouſneſs and cadence; there is no- 
thing ſhocking, no hard words, no abſtruſe terms, nor 
affected turns. He never ſpeaks for the ſake of ſpeak- 
ing, nor even barely to pleaſe; all his words make us 
think, and all his thoughts tend to make us virtuous. 

The images of our poet are as perfect as his ſtyle is 
harmonious. To paint is not only to deſcribe things, 
but to repreſent the circumſtances of them in fo lively 
and affecting a manner, that we way imagitie we fee 
them. The author of Telemachus paints the pafhons 
with art; he had ſtudied the heart of man, and knew all 
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its ſprings. When we read his poem, we ſee nothing but 
what he ſhows us, nor do we hear any body but thoſe 
whom he makes to ſpeak: he warms, he moves, he 
tranſports; we feel all the paſſions he deſcribes. 

The poets uſually make uſe of two forts of painting, 
fimilies and deſcriptions. The ſimilies of Telemachus are 
juſt and noble. The author does not raiſe the mind too 
much above his ſubject by extravagant metaphors, nor 
does he perplex it by too great a crowd of images. He 
has imgtated all that is great and beautiful in the An- 
cients in their deſcription of battles, games, ſhipwrecks, 
ſacrifices, &c. without expatiating on trifling particulars 
that make the narration languiſh, and without debaſing 
the majeſty of the epic poem by the deſcription of things 
that are low and beneath the dignity of the work. He 
ſometimes deſcends to particulars; but he ſays nothing 
that does not merit attention, and that does not, contri- 
bute towards the idea which he deſigns to give. He 
follows nature in all her varieties. He knew that all 
diſcourſes ought to have their inequalities, and be ſome- 
times {ſublime without ſwelling into bombaſt, and ſome- 
times plain without being low. It is a falſe taſte al- 


ways to aim at embelliſhment. His deſcriptions are 


magnificent, but natural; ſimple, but yet agreeable, He 
Joins the truth of deſign to the beauty of colouring ; the 
fire of Homer to the dignity of Virgil. But this is not 
all: the deſcriptions of this poem are not deſigned only 
to pleaſe; for they are alſo inſtructive. . If the author 
ſpeaks of the paſtoral life, it 1s to recommend an amiable 


ſimplicity of manners. If he deſcribes games and com- 


bats, it is not only to celebrate the funeral rites of a 
friend or a father; it is to chuſe a king, who excels all 
others in ſtrength of mind and body, and who is equal- 
ly capable of bearing the fatigues of both. Tf he repre- 
ſents to us the horrors of- a ſhipwreck, it 1s to inſpire his 
hero with a firmneſs of ſoul, and reſignation to the gods, 
in the greateſt dangers. I could run through all his de- 
ſeriptions, and find like beauties in them; but I ſhall con- 
tent myſelf with obſerving, that in this new edition the 
- ſculpture of the formidable zgis, which Minerva ſent to 


(un) 
Telemachus, is full of art, and includes this ſublime 


moral: That good manners, ſciences, and agriculture, 
are the ſhield of the prince, and the ſupport of the ſtate: 
That a king armed by wiſdom always ſeeks for peace, 
and finds fruitful reſources againſt all the evils of War 
in a well-diſciplined and laborious people, whoſe minds 
and bodies are <qually inured to labour. 

_ Poetry derives its firength and juſtneſs from philoſo- 
phy. In-Telemachus, we every where ſee a rich, a live- 
ly, an agreeable imagination, and yet a juſt and profound 
judgment: two qualifications that are rarely found in 
the ſame author. The ſoul muſt be in an almoſt continu- 
al motion, to invent, to raiſe the paſſions, to imitate; 
and at the ſame time in a perfect tranquility, to judge 
as it produces, and to ſelect, out of a thouſand thoughts 
which offer themſelves, the moſt proper. The imagina- 
tion muſt undergo a kind of rapture and enthuſiaſm, 
while the mind, at peace in his empire, checks it, and 
turns it where it pleaſes. Without this paſhon, which 
animates the whole, the diſcourſe is cold, languid, ab- 
ſtracted, hiſtorical z without this judgment, which regu- 
lates the whole, it has no juſtneſs nor true beauty. 

The fire of Homer, eſpecially in the Iliad, is impetuous 
and violent, like a flaming whirlwind, that ſets every 
thing in a blaze, The fire of Virgil has more light than 
heat, and always ſhines in an equal and uniform man- 
ner. That of Telemachus warms and enlightens all at 
once, according as it is neceſſary to perſuade, or move 
the paſſions. When this flame enlightens, it makes us 
feel a gentle heat, that gives no uneaſineſs. Such are 
the diſcourſes of Mentor upon politics, and of Telema- 
chus on the ſenſe, of the laws of Minos, &c. Theſe 
pure ideas fill the mind with their gentle light. There 
the enthuſiaſtic and poetical would be hurtful, like the too 
fierce rays of the fun which dazzle the eye. When the 
buſineſs is not to realon but to act; when a man has clcar- 
ly ſeen the truth, and his arguments only ariſe from irre- 
ſolution; then the poet raiſes a fire and paſhon, which 
determine and carry away the enfeebled ſoul, which has 
not the courage to ; ield to the truth, The epilodg of 
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Telemachus's armour in the iſland of Calypſo is full of 
this fire. . 8 
This mixture of light and heat diſtinguiſhes our poet 
from Homer and Virgil. The enthuſiaſm of the former 
ſometimes makes him forget art, neglect order, and paſs 
the bounds of nature. The ſtrength and flight of his 
great genius bore him away in ſpite of himſelf. The 
pompous magnificence, the judgment and conduct of Vir- 
gil, ſometimes degenerate into too formal a regularity, 
and he then ſeems rather an hiſtorian than a poet. The 
latter pleaſes philoſophical and modern poets much more 
than the former. Is it not becauſe they are ſenſible that 
they can more eaſily imitate by art the gre-t judgment 
of the Latin poet, than the noble fire of the Greek, which 
nature alone can beftow ? ; 
Our author muſt needs pleaſe all forts of poets, as well 
thoſe who are philoſophers as thoſe who admire nothing 
but enthuſiaſm. He has united the knowledge of the mind 
with the charms of the imagination. He proves the truth 
like a philoſopher, 'and he forces us to love the truth he 
has proved by the ſentiments he excites. All is folid, 


true, proper to perſuade ; no points of wit, no glittering - 


thoughts, whoſe only deſign is to make the author ad- 
mired, He has followed this. great precept of Plato, 
which ſays, That a writer ought always to be concealed, 
to keep out of fight, and make himſelf forgotten, in or- 
der to produce nothing but the truths he deſigns to in- 
culcate, and the paſſions he defigns to purify. 

In Telemachus all is reaſon, all is paſſion. It is this 


which makes it a poem for all nations and all ages. All 


foreigners are cqually affected with it. The tranſlations 
which have been made of it into languages lefs delicate 
than the French have not disfigured the original beauties. 
The learned lady t, who apologizes for Homer, aſſures 
us, that the Greck poet is an infinite loſer by a tranſſa- 
tion ; that it is not pofſible to transſuſe into it the ſtrength, 
dignity, and foul of his poetry, Hut one may venture to 
affirm, that Telemachus will alwz.ys preſerve, in all lan- 
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guages, itsſt rength, diguity, ſoul, and eſſential beauties. 
And the reaſon is, becauſe the excellence of this poem 
does not conſiſt in the happy and harmonious arrange- 
ment of words, nor even in the charms which it borrows 
from the imagination; but in a ſublime taſte of truth, in 

noble and elevated ſentiments, and in the natural, deli- 
cate, and judicious manner of treating them. Such beau- 
ties are of all languages, of all times, of all countries, and 
equally ſtrike thoſe who have a ſound judgment, and a 
great foul, throughout the world. 

Our illuſtrious anthor has, therefore, united in his 
poem the greateſt beauties of the Ancients. He has all 
the enthuſiaſm and profuſion of Homer, and all the mag- 
nificence and regularity of Virgil. Like the Greek poet, 
he paints every thing with ſtrength, ſimplicity, and life; 
and has variety in his fable, and diverſity in his charac- 
ters: his reflections are moral, his deſcriptions lively, his 
imagination fruitful, and that beautiful fire which nature 
alone can beftow ſhines every where. Like the Latin 
poet, he perfectly obſerves the unity of action, the uni- 
formity of character, the order and rules of art. His 

judgment is profound, and his thoughts elevated; while 
the natural is united to the noble, and the ſimple to the 
ſublime. Art every where becomes nature. But the 

4 hero of our poet is more perfect than thoſe of Homer and 

; Virgil, his morality more pure, and his ſentiments more 

noble. From all this we may conclude, that the author 

of Telemachus has ſhown, by his poem, that the French 

nation is capable of all the 9 of the Greeks, and of 

all the great ſentiments of the Romans. The culogium 

of the author is that"of the nation. | 
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TELEMACHUS, 
BOOK FIRST. 


CONTENTS: 


TELEMACHUS, conducted by Minerva, under the likes 
" neſs of Mentor, lands, after having ſuffered ſhipewreckh, 
up the iſland of the Goddeſs Calypſo, who qavas fill , 
regreting the departure of Ulyſſes. The Goddeſs receives 
him favourably, concei ves a paſſſon for him, offers him 
immortality, and inquires his adventures. He relates 
bis woyage to Pylos and Lacedemon ; his ſhipwreck 
upon the coaſt of Sicily the danger he was in of being 
offered as a ſacrifice to the manes of Anchiſes ; the aſſiſ+ 
tance which Mentor and he gave to Aceſtes againſt an 
encurfion of Barbarians, and the gratitude of the king, 
evho, to reward their ſervices, gave them a Tyrian 
wefſel, that they might-return to their country. | 


— — 


Tu crief of Calypſo for the departure of Ulyſſes 
would admit of no comfort; and ſhe regretted 
her immortality, as that which could only perpetuate 
alfliction, and aggravate calamity by deſpair: her grotto 
no more echoed with the muſic of her voice; and het 
nymphs waited at a diſtance, with timidity and filence. 
She often wandered alone along the borders of her 
iſland, amidſt the luxuriance of a perpetual ſpring; but 
the beanties that bloomed around her, inſtead of ſoothing 
her grief, only impreſſed more ſtrongly upon her mind 
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the idea of Ulyſſes, who had been ſo often the compani- 
on ,of her walk. Sometimes ſhe ſtood motionleſs upon 
the beach; and, while her eyes were fixed upon that 
part of the horizon where the leſſening bark of the hero 
at length diſappeared, they overflowed with tears. Here 
ſhe was one day ſurpriſed with the ſudden appearance of 
a ſhipwreck : broken benches and oars lay ſcattered about 
upon the ſand ; and a rudder, a maſt, and ſome cordage, 
were floating near the ſhore, Soon after ſhe perceived 
at a diſtance two men, one of whom appeared to be 
ancient, and in the other, although a youth, ſhe diſcover- 
ed a ſtrong reſemblance of Ulyſſes; the ſame benevo- 
lence and dignity were united in his aſpect, his ſtaturg 
was equally tall, and his port majeſtic. The goddeſs 
knew immediately that this was Telemachus; but not- 
withitanding the penetration of divine ſagacity, ſhe could 
not diſcover who was his companion; for it is the prero- 
gative of ſuperior deities to conceal whatever they pleaſe 
from thoſe of a lower claſs; and it was the pleaſure of 
Minerva, who accompanied Telemachus in the likeneſs 
of Mentor, to be concealed from Calypſo. Calypſo, how- 
ever, rejoiced in the happy ſhipwreck, which had reſtor- 
ed Ulyſſes to her wiſhes in the perſon of his ſon. She 
advanced to meet him; and affecting not to know him, 
** How haſt thou preſumed,” ſaid ſhe, © to land on this 
Hand? Knoweſt thou not that from my dominions no 
daring intruder departs unpuniſhed ! By this menace 
ſhe hoped to conceal the joy Which glowed in her boſom, 
and which ſhe could not prevent from ſparkling in her 
countenance. © Whoever thou art,” replied Telemachus, 

* whether thou art indeed a goddeſs, or whether, with 
all the appearance of divinity, thou art yet a mortal; 
canſt thou regard with inſenſibility the misfortunes of a 
ſon, who, committing his life to the caprice of the winds 
and waves in ſearch of a father, has ſuffered ſhipwreck 
againſt theſe rocks? „ Who then is that father whom 
thou ſeekeſt?ꝰ replied the goddeſs. ©& He is one of the 
confederate kings,” anſwered Telemachys, who, after 
a fiege of ten years, laid Troy in aſhes; and his name 
js Ulyſſes; a name which he has rendered famous by his 
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proweſs, and yet more by his wiſdom, not only through 
all Greece, but to the remoteſt boundaries of Aſia. This 
Ulyſſes, the mighty and the wiſe, is now a wanderer on 
the deep, the ſport of tempeſts which no force can. 
reſiſt, and the prey of dangers which no ſagacity can 
elude : his country ſeems to fly before him: Penelope, 
his wife, deſpairs at Ithaca of his return; and I, though 
equally deſtitute of hope, purſue him through all the 
perils that he has paſt, and ſeek him upon every coaſt ; 
I ſeek him; but alas: perhaps the ſea has already cloſed 
over him for ever! O goddeſs, compaſſionate our diſ- 
treſs; and, if thou knowelt what the Fates have wrought, 
either to fave or deſtroy Ulyſſes, vouchſafe this know- 
ledge to 'Telemachus bis ſon!“ 

Such force of eloquence, ſuch maturity of wiſdom, 
and ſuch blooming youth, filled the boſom of Calypſo with 
aſtoniſhment and tenderneſs ; ſhe gazed upon him with 
a fixed attention; but her eyes were ſtill unſatisfied, and 
ſhe remained ſome time filent, At length ſhe ſaid, 
We will acquaint Telemachus with the adventures of 
his father; but the ſlory will be too long: it is now time 
that you ſhould repair that ſtrength by reſt which has 
been exhauſted by labour. I will receive you to my 
dwelling as my ſon ; you ſhall be my comfort in this ſoli- 
tude; and if you are not voluntarily wretched, I will be 
your felicity.” 8 

Telemachus followed the goddeſs, who was encircled by 
a crowd of young nymphs, among whom ſhe was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the ſuperiority of her ſtature, as the towering 
tummit of a lofty oak is ſeen, in the mitlſt of a foreſt, 
above all the trees that ſurround it. He was ſtruck 
with the ſplendour of her beauty, the rich purple of her 
long and flowing robe, her hair that was tied with grace- 
ful negligence behind her, and the vivacity and ſoftneſs 
that were mingled in her eyes. Mentor followed Tele- 
machus modeſtly filent and looking downward. When 
they arrived at the entrance of the grotto, Telemachps 
was ſurpriſed to diſcover, under the appearance of rural 
ſimplicity, whatever could captivate the ſight. There 
was, indeed, neither gold, nor ſilver, nor marble: nd 
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decorated columns, no paintings, no ſtatues were to be 
ſeen; but the grotto conſiſted of ſeveral vaults cut in 
the rock; the roof was embelliſhed with ſhells and peb- 
bles ; and the want of tapeſtry was ſupplied by the luxu- 
riance of a young vine, which extended its branches 
equally on every fide. Here the heat of the ſun was 
tempered by the freſhneſs of the breeze; the rivulets, 
that, with ſoothing murmurs, wandered through mea- 
dows of intermingled violets and amaranth, formed in- 
numerable baths that were pure and tranſparent as cryſ- 
tal : the verdant carpet which nature had ſpread round 
the grotto was adorned with a thouſand flowers; and, 
at a {mall diſtance, there was a wood of thoſe trees that, 
in every ſeaſon, unfold new bloſſoms, which diffuſe am- 
broſial fragrance, and ripen into golden fruit. In this 
wood, which was impervious to the rays of the ſun, and 
heightened the beauty of the adjacent meadows by an 
agreeable oppoſition of light and thade, nothing was to 
be heard but the melody of birds, or the fall of water, 
which, precipitating from the ſummit of a rock, daſhed 
into foam below, where, forming a ſmall riyulet, it glided 
haſtily over the meadow. 

The grotto of Calypſo was ſituated on the declivity of 
a hill, and commanded a proſpect of the fea, ſometimes 
ſmooth, peaceful and limpid, ſometimes ſwelling into 
mountains, and breaking with idle rage againſt the thore. 
At another view a river was diſcovered, in which were 
many iſlands, ſurrounded with limes that were covered 
with flowers, and poplars that raiſed their heads to the 
clouds: the ſtreams which formed theſe iſlands ſeemed 
to ſtray through the fie}ds with a kind of ſportful 'wanton- 
neſs; ſome rolling along in tranſlucent waves, with a tu- 
multuous rapidity ; ſome glided away in filence with a 
motion that was ſcarce perceptible; and others, after a 
long circuit, turned back, as if they wiſhed to ifſue again 
from their ſource, and were unwilling to quit the pa- 
radiſe through whith they flowed: the diſtant hills and 
mountains hid their ſummits in the blue vapours that ho- 
vered over them, and diverſified the horizon with cloud 
figures that were equally pleaſing and romantic: th 
mountains that were leſs remote were covered with vines, 
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the branches of which were interwoven with each other, 
and hung down in feſtoons: the grapes, which ſurpaſſed 
in luſtre the richeſt purple, were too exuberant to be con- 
cealed by the foliage, and the branches bowed under the 
weight of the fruit: the fig, the olive, the pomegranate, 
and other trees without number, overſpread the plain; 
ſo that the whole country had the appearance of a garden, 
of infinite variety, and boundlefs extent. 

The goddefs, having diſplayed this profuſion of beauty 


to Telemachus, diſmiſſed him: Go now,” ſaid ſne, and 


refreſh yourſelf, and change your apparel, which is wet : 
F will afterwards ſee you again, and relate ſuch things 
as ſhall not amuſe your ear only, but affect your heart.“ 
She then cauſed him to enter, with his friend, into the 
moſt ſecret receſs of a grotto adjoining to her own : here 
the nymphs had already Kindled a fire with ſome billets 
of cedar, which perfumed the place, and had left change 
of apparel for the new gueſts, Telemachus perceiving 
that a tunic of the fineſt wool, whiter than ſnow, and a 
purple robe richly embroidered with gold, were intended 
for him, contemplated the magnificence of his dreſs with 
4 pleaſure to which young minds are eaſily betrayed. 
Mentor perceived his weakneſs and reproved it. Are 
theſe then,” ſaid he, O Telemachus : ſuch thoughts as 
become the ſyn of Ulyſſes? Be rather ſtudious to ap- 
propriate the character of thy father, and to ſurmount 
the perſecutions of Fortune. The youth, who, like a 
woman, loves to adorn his. perſon, has renounced all 
claim both to wiſdom and to glory: glory is due to thoſe 
only who dare to affociate with Pain, and have trampled. 
Pleaſure under their feet.“ | a 
Telemachus anſwered with a figh : © May the gods 
deſtroy me rather than ſuffer me to be enſlaved by vo- 
luptuous effeminacy! No, the fon of Ulyſſes ſhall never 
be ſeduced by the charms of enervating and inglorious 
eaſe. But how gracinus is Heaven, to have directed us, 
deſtitute and ſhipwrecked, to this goddeſs, or this mortal, 
who has loaded us with benefits!“ “Fear rather,” replied 
Mentor, ** leſt her wiles ſhould overwhelm thee with 
ruin; fear her deceittul blandiſhments more than the 
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rocks on which thou haſt ſuffered ſhipwreck ; for ſhipwreck 
and death are leſs dreadful than thoſe pleaſures by which 
virtu-_ is ſubverted. Believe not the tales which ſhe 
ſhall relate: the preſumption of youth hopes all things 
from itſelf, and, however impotent, believes it has power 
over every event: it dreams of ſecurity in the midſt of 
danger, and liſtens to ſubtilty without ſuſpicion. Be- 
ware of the ſeducing eloquence of Calypſo; that miſ- 
chief which, like a ſerpent, is concealed by the flowers 
under which it approaches: dread the latent poiſon {Truſt 
not thyſelf, but confide implicitly in my counſel, 

They then returned to Calypſo, who waited for them; 
and her nymphs, who were drefſed in white, and had 
their hair braided, ſet before them a repaſt, which, though 
it was fimple, and conſiſted only of ſuch game as they 
had either taken with their nets, or killed in the chace, 
was yet of exquiſite taſte, and ſerved up with .the utmoſt 
elegance: wine more richly flayoured than neQar, was 
poured from large ſilver vaſes, and ſparkled in cups of gold 
that were wreathed with flowers ; and baſkets were hea 
ed with all the variety of fruit that is promiſed by Spring, 
and beſtowed by Autumn. In the mean time, four of 
the attendant nymphs began to ſing: their firſt theme 
was the battle of the Gods and Titans; then they cele- 
brated the loves of Jupiter and Semele, the birth of 
Bacchus, and his education pndes old Silgnus; the race 
of Atalanta with Hippomanes, whom ſhe conquered with 
golden apples that were gathered in the garcen of the 
Helſperides : the wars of Troy were reſerved to the laſt ; 
the proweſs and the wiſdom of Ulyſſes were extolled with 
all the hyperbole of praiſe; and the principal nymph, 
whoſe name was Leucothoe, to the harmonious voices 
of the chorus, joined the muſic of her lyre. When Te- 
lemachus heard the name of his father, the tears which 
ſtole” down his cheeks added new luſtre to his beauty: 
but Calypſo perceiving that he was too ſenſibly touched, 
and neglected to eat, made a ſignal to her nymphs ; and 
they immediately changed the fubject to the battle of the 
Centaurs with-the Lapithæ, and the deſcent of Orpheus 
ru bring back his Eurydice from hell. 
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When the repaſt was ended, Calypſo took Telemachus 
alide, and addrefled him thus: Thou ſeeſt, O ſon of 
the great Ulyſſes! with what favour I have received thee : 
know, that I am immortal : no human foot profanes this 
iſland unpuniſhed; nor would even ſhipwreck have avert- 
ed my indignation from thee, if my heart were not touch- 
ed with more than thy misfortunes. Thy father was 
equally diſtinguiſhed by my favour ; but, alas! he knew 
not how to improve the advantage. I detaincd him long 
in this aſylum: and here he might have lived for ever in 
u ſlate of immortality with me; but a fond defire of re- 
turning to his wretched iſland blinded him to the pro- 
ſpect of ſuperior felicity. Thou ſeeſt what he has loſt for 
Ithaca, a country to which he can never return. He re- 
ſolved to leave me, and departed ; but a tempeſt revenged 
the inſult, and the veſſel in which he was embarked, hav- 
ing been long the ſport of the ſtorm, was at, laſt ſwallowed 
up in the deep. Let this example influence thy conduct: 

Il hopes of again ſeeing thy father, and of ſucceeding to 
bis throne, are now at an end: but do not too deeply regret _ 
this loſs, ſince thou haſt found a goddeſs, who offers thee 
ſuperior dominien, and more permanent felicity.“ Calyp- 
ſo, after this declaration, exerted all her eloquence to 
diſplay the happineſs which ſhe had conferred upon 
Ulyſſes : the alſo related his adventure in the cave of 
Po!ypheme the Cyclop, and in the country of Antiphates 
king of the Leſtrygones : ſhe forgot neither what happen- 
ed to him in the iſland of Circe, the daughter of the Sun, 
nor the dangers of his paſſage between Scylla and Charib- 
dis: ſhe deſcribed the laſt tempeſt that had been raiſed 
againſt him by Neptune, after his departure from her, in 

which ſhe inſinuated that he had periſhed, concealing , his 
arrival in the iſland of the Pheacians. Telemachus, who 
kad too haſtily congratulated himſelf upon the bounty of 
Calypſo, now perceived the miſchief of her deſigns, and 
the wiſdom of that counſel which had been juſt given him 
by Mentor; he, therefore, anſwered in few words, For- 
give, O goddeſs! involuntary ſorrow; my heart is now 
ſuſceptible only of regret ; but I may, hereafter, be again 
eapable of felicity + ſuffer me now to pay a few tgars to 
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the memory of my father, ſince thou knoweſt, better than 
his ſon, how well he deſerves the tribute.” 

Calypſo, perceiving that it was not now her intereſt to, 
preſs him further, feigned to participate his ſorrow, and 
to regret the fate of Ulyſſes: but that ſhe might gain a 
more perfe& knowledge of the means by which his af- 
fection was to be engaged, ſhe inquired the particulars 
of his ſhipwreck, and by what accidents he had been 
thrown upon her coaſt. The ſtory of my misfortunes,” 
ſaid he, © will be too long.” However long,” ſaid Ca- 
lypſo, I am impatient to hear it; indulge me, therefore, 
without delay.” Telemachus often refuſed ; but ſhe con- 
tinued ler ſolicitation, and at length he complied. 

I ſet out from Ithaca to enquire after my father of 
thoſe princes who had returned from the fiege of Troy. 
The ſuitors of Penelope, my mother, were ſurpriſed at 
my departure; becauſe, from them, whom I knew to be 
perfidious, I had concealed my purpoſe. But neither 
Neſtor, whom I faw at Pylos, nor Menelaus, who receiv- 
ed me with affection at Lacedemon, knew whether my 
father was among the living or the dead. I was at length 
impatient of perpetual ſuſpenſe and uncertainty ; and, 
therefore, formed a reſolution to go into Sicily, whither 
my father was ſaid to have been driven by contrary winds ; 
but the prudence of Mentor, who is here the companion 
of my iortunes, oppoſed the execution of ſo raſh a defign, 
by repreſenting my danger on the one band from the Cy- 
clops, the gigantic monſters who riot upon human fleſh ; 
and, on the other, from the fleet of AEneas and the Tro- 
jans, who were hovering about thoſe coaſts. ©* The Tro- 
Jans,” ſaid he, © are irritated againſt all the Greeks ; but 
above all, againſt Ulyſſes, whoſe ſon, therefore, they 
would rejoice to deftroy : return then to Ithaca; perhaps 
your father, who is beloved of the gods, may be returned 
already: but if Heaven has decreed his death, if he ſhall 
ſee Ithaca no more, it is fit that you return to avenge him, 
and to deliver your mother; to diſplay your wiſdom to 
attending nations; and to let all Greece behold, in Tele- 
machus, a ſovereign, not leſs worthy of the throne than 
Ulyſſes.” This counſel, which was the voice of Reaſon, 
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7 rejected, and liſtened only to the ſuggeſtions of my 
paſſions ; but ſuch was the affection of my friend, that he 
embarked with me for that voyage, which, in the folly of 
my preſumption, I undertook contrary to his advice ; arid 
the gods, perhaps, permitted the fault, that the calamity 
which it drew upon me might teach me wiſdom ! 

While Telemachus had been ſpeaking, Calypſo had at- 
tentively conſidered Mentor, and was ſuddenly chilled 
with aſtoniſhment : ſhe imagined that ſhe perceived in 
him ſomething more than human; and not being able to 
reſolve the perplexity of her thoughts into any probable 
determination, the preſence of this inſcrutable being con- 
tinued to agitate her mind with ſuſpicion and dread ; but 
fearing yet more that her confuſion ſhould be perceived, 


Proceed,“ ſaid the to Telemachus, © to gratify my cu- 


riofityz” and Telemachus accordingly continued his tory, 

10 We ſteered ſome time with a favourable wind for Si- 
cily; but at length, a tempeſt overcaſt the {ky, and in- 
volved us, in ſudden darkneſs. By the tranfient gleams 
of the lightning we perceived other veſſels that were ex- 
poſed to the ſame danger; and were ſoon convinced that 
they were part of the Trojan fleet, which were hot leſs to 
be dreaded by us than ſhoals and rocks. Then, but it 
was too late, I perfectly comprehended what the ardour 
of youth had prevented me from conſidering with ſuffici- 
ent attention. In this dreadful exigence Mentor appear- 
ed not only fearleſs and calm, but more than uſually cheer- 
ful : he encouraged me to hope; and, as he ſpoke, I per- 
- ceived myſelf inſpired with invincible fortitude. While 
he was directing the navigation of the veſſel with the ut- 
moſt tranquillity, the pilot being incapacitated by terror 
and confuſion, My dear Mentor,” faid I, © why did I 
reject your advice? What greater evil can befal me than 
a confidence in my own opinion, at an age which can form 
no judgment of the future, has gained no expeniente from 
the paſt, and knows not how to employ the preſent? If 
we ſurvive this tempeſt, I will diſtruſt myſelf as my moſt 
dangerous enemy, and confide only in Mentor as my 
friend.“ Mentor replied, with a ſmile, I have no defire 
70 reproach you with the fault which you have commit. 
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ted ; if you have ſuch a ſenſe of it as will enable you to- 
repreſs the violence of defire hereafter, I am ſatisfied : but 
when danger ſhall be paſt, perhaps preſumption may re- 
turn ; it is, however, by courage only that we can now 
eſcape . Before we incur danger, we ſhould confider it as 
formidable; but when it is preſent, we ſhould treat it 
with contempt : now, therefore, ſhow thyſelf worthy of 
Ulyſſes, and diſcover a mind ſuperior to all the evils 
which combine againſt thee.” The candour and magna- 
nimity of Mentor gave me great pleaſure; but I was 
tranſported with wonder and delight at the ſtratagem by 
which he delivered us. Juſt as the clouds broke, and the 
light muſt in a few minutes have diſcovered us to the 
Trojans, who were very near, he. remarked that one af 
their veſſels, which greatly reſembled ours, except that the 
ſtern was decorated with garlands of flowers, had been ſe- 
parated from the reſt of the fleet in the ſtorm ; he imme- 
diateſy placed ornaments of the ſame kind at the ftern of 
our veſſel, and made them faſt himſelf with bandages of 
the ſame colour as thoſe of the Trojans ; he alſo ordered 
the rowers to ſtoop over their ſeats as low as poſſible, that 
our enemies might not diſcover them to be Greeks, In 
this manner he proceeded through the midſt of their fleet; 
and the Trojans miſtaking us for their veſſel which had- 
been miſſing, ſhouted as we paſſed ;, we were ſometimes 
forced irreſiſtibly along with them, but at length found 
means to linger behind; and while they were driven by 
the impetuoſity 'of the wind towards Africa, we laboured 
at the oar, and made our utmoſt effort to land on the 
neighbouring coaſt of Sicily, Our labour indeed ſuc- 
ceeded : but the port which we ſought was ſcarce leſs to 
be dreaded than the fleet which we had endeavoured to 
avoid; for, on the coaſt of Sicily we found. other fugi- 
tives from Troy, who had ſettled under the government of 
Aceſtes, who was himſelf of Trojan extraction. We had 
no ſooner landed than theſe people, imagining either that 
we were inhabitants of another part of the iſland, who had 
taken arms to ſurpriſe them, or a foreign enemy, who had 
. invaded their country, burnt our veſſel in the firſt tumult 
of their rage, and put all our companions to the ſword: 
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Mentor and myſelf were ſpared only that we might be 
preſented to Aceſtes, and that he might learn from us 
what were our defigns, and whence we came. We enter 
ed the city, with our harids bound behind us ; and had no- 
thing to expect from this reſpite, but that our death would 
be made the ſpectacle of a cruel people as ſoon as they 
ſhould diſcover us to be Greeks, | 1 ; 
We were brought before Aceſtes, who was fitting with 
a ſceptre of gold in his hand, adminiſtering juſtice to his 
people, and preparing to aſſiſt at a ſolemn ſacrifice,” He 
aſked us, with a ſtern voice, the name of our country, 
and the purpoſe of our voyage: Mentor inſtantly replied : 
We come from the coaſt of the greater Heſperia, and 
our country is not far from thence.” He thus avoided a 
declaration that we were Greeks. But Aceſtes would 
hear no more; and concluding that we were ſtrangers, 
who had formed ſome evil defign, which we were, there- 
fore, ſolicitous to conceal, he commanded that we ſhould 
be ſent into the neighbouring foreſts, to ſerve as ſlaves. 
under thoſe who had the care of his cattle. To live upon 
this condition was to me leſs eligible than to die; and 1 
cried out, © O king! puniſh us rather with death than in- 
famy. Know that I am Telemachus, ſon of the wiſe Ulyſſes » 
king of Ithaca: in ſearch of my father I am bound to 
every ſhore ; but, in this ſearch if 1 am not permitted to 
ſucceed, if I muſt never more return to my country, and 
if I can no longer live but as a ſlave, put an end to my 
life, and relieve me from a burden which I cannot ſup- 
rt.” This exclamation inflamed the multitude ; and 
they immediately demanded that the ſon of Ulyſſes, by 
_ whoſe inhuman ſubtilty Troy had been ſubverted, ſhould | 
be put to death. Aceſtes then turning to me ctied out, 
« I cannot refafe thy blood, O fon of Ulyſſes ! to the 
manes of thoſe 'Trojans with whom thy father crowded the, 
banks of Acheron: thou muſt die, and thy conductor ſhall 
periſh with thee.” At the ſame inſtant, an old man pro- 
poſed to the king that we ſhould be offered up opt the 
tomb of Anchiſes: The ſhade of that hero,” ſaid he, 
& will be gratified with their blood; and even the great 
Encas, es he fhalll be told of ſuch a ſacrifice, will be 
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touched with joy at the zeal of your affection for the ſu- 
preme object of his own,” This propoſition was received 
with a ſhout of applauſe, and the execution of it was im- 
mediately begun. We were conducted to the tomb of 
Anchiſes, where two altars had been prepared: the hal- 
lowed fire was kindled, and the, ſacrificial knife lay before 
us: they had adorned us, as victims, with garlands of 
flowers; and the pleadings of compaſſion were overborne 
by the impetuoſity of zeal. But, juſt at this dreadful 
criſis, Mentor, with all the calmneſs of ſecurity, demanded 
audience of the king, and addrefſed him thus: O Aceſ- 
tes! if the misfortunes of Telemachus, who is yet a youth, 
and bas never borne arms againſt the Trojans, can excite 
no pity in thy breaſt, at leait let thy own danger awaken 
thy attention. The {kill that I have acquired in omens, 
by which the will of the gods is diſcovered, enables me 
to foretel, that, within three days, a nation of barbarians 
will ruſh upon thee from the mountains, like a flood, to 
ſpoil thy city, and overſpread thy country with delolation : 
make haſte, therefore, to avert the torrent; arm thy peo- 
ple, and ſecure within the walls of the city whatever is va- 
luable in the field. If, when three days are elapſed, my 
rediction ſhall appear to have begn falſe, let theſe altars 
ſtained with our blood ; but, on the contrary, it it ſhall 
be confirmed by the event, let Aceſtes remember, that he 
ought not to take away the life of thoſe to whom he will 
be indebted for his own.” At theſe words. which were 
pronounced, not with the diffidence of conjecture, but the 
aſſurance of certain knowledge, Aceſtes was aſtoniſhed; 
* I perceive, O ſtranger,” ſaid he, that the gods, who 
have allotted thee ſo mall a portion of the gifts of Fortune, 
have enziched thee with the more valuable treaſures of 
wiſdom.” He then commanded the ſolemnities of the ſa- 
crifice to be ſuſpended, and immediately prepared againſt 
the invaſion which had been predifted by Mentor, Mul- 
titudes of women trembling with fear, and men decrepid 
with age followed by children, whom the alarm had ter- 
rified into tears, were ſcen on every fide, crowding to the 
city; the ſheep and cattle came in ſuch droves from the 
pens __- they were obliged to ſtand without covers 
ol, I. S : | 
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in the ſtreets ; and a confuſed noiſe was every where to 
be heard of multitudes that juſtled each other with tumul- 
tuous and undiſtinguiſhed outeries, miſtook a ſtranger for 
a friend, and preſſed forward with the utmoſt eagerneſs, 
though they knew not whither they were going. The 
principal citizens, inderd, imagining themſelves to be 
wiſer than the reſt, regarded Mentor as an impoſtor, who 
had invented a falfehood to prolong his life : but, before 
the end of the third day, while they were yet applauding 
their own ſagacity, a cloud of duſt was percewed upon the 
declivity of the mountains, and an innumerable multi- 
tude of armed barbarians were ſoon afterwards diſtinguiſh- 
ed. Theſe were the Hymerians, and other ſavages, that 
inhabit the Nebrodian mountains, and the ſummit of A- 
gragas; regions in which the ſeverity of winter is never 
foftened by the breezes of ſpring. | Thoſe who had deſ- 
piſed the predictions of Mentor were now puniſhed by the 
loſs of their ſlaves and their cattle; and the king addreſ- 
ſed him to this effect: From. henceforth I forget that 
you are Greeks, fince you are no more enemies but friends : 
and, as you were doubtleſs ſent by the gods for our deli- 
verance, I hope not leſs from your valour than I have ex- 
perienced from your wiſdom ; delay not, therefore, to af- 
ford us your aſſiſtance.” | 

+ At this moment there appeared in the eyes of Men- 
tor ſomewhat that intimidated the fierce, and overawed 
the proud: he ſnatched a ſhield and an helmet, girded 
on a ſword, and poiſed a lance in his hand ; he drew up 
the ſoldiers of Aceſtes, and advanced towards the enemy 
at their head. Aceſtes, whoſe courage was ſtill high, 
but whoſe body was enfeebled by age, could only follow 
him at a diſtance ; I approached nearer to his pecion, but 
not to his valour. In the battle his cuiraſs reſembled the 
immortal #gis of Minerva; and death, watching his ſword 
as a ſignal, followed him from rank to rank. Thus a 
tion of Numidia, that hunger has yet made more furious, 


| ruſhes among the flock: ; he kills and tears to pieces with- 


out reſiſtance; and the ſhepherds, inſtead of attempting 
to defend their ſheep, fly with terror and trepidatiog to 


- preſerve themſelves. 
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The barbarians, who hoped to have ſurpriſed the 
city, were themſelves ſurpriſed and diſconcerted ; and 
the ſubjects of Aceſtes, animated by the example and the 
voice of Mentor, exerted a power which they knew not 
that they poſſeſſed. The ſon of the king who command- 


ed the invaſion fell by my hand: our ages were equal, 


but he greatly exceeded me in ſtature; for theſe ſavages 
are deſcended from a race of giants, whoſe origin was 
the {ame with that of the Cyclops. I perceived that he 
deſpiſed me as a feeble enemy; but, regarding neither 
the fierceneſs of his demeanour, nor the ſuperiority of his 
ſtrength, I made a thruſt at his breaſt with my lance; 
the weapon entering deeply, he vomited a torrent of 
blood, and expired; but I was in danger of being cruſh- 
ed by his weight as he fell, and the diſtant mountains 
echoed with the claſh of his armour, After I had ftrip- 
ped the body of the ſpoils, I returned to {eek Aceſtes: 
and Mentor, having completed the diſorder of the ene- 
my, cut to pieces all that made a ſhow of reſiſtance, and 
purſued the fugitives to the woods. | 

+ This ſucceſs, of which every one had fo lately deſ- 
paired, fixed all eyes upon Mentor, as a favourite of the 
gods, and diftinguiſhed by divine inſpiration; and A- 
ceſtes, in gratitude to his deliverers, acquainted us, that 
it would no longer be in his power to protect us, if the 
fleet of /Eneas thould put back to Sicily : he therefore 
furniſhed us with a veſſel that we might return to our 
country ; and, having loaded us with preſents, he urged 
our immediate. departure, as the only means by which 
the approaching danger could be avoided. He would 
not, however, ſupply us either with rowers or a pilot 
from among his own fubje&ts, becauſe he was unwilling 
to truſt them upon the Grecian coaſts; but he ſent on 
board ſome Phenician merchants, who, as they are a com- 
mercial people, and trade to every port, had nothing to 
fear. Thele men were to have returned with the veſſel 


to Aceſtes, after they had put us on ſhore at Ithaca; but 


the gods, who fport with the deſigns of men, devoted us 
to other evils.” 


END OF BOOK FIRST, 
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' TELEMACHUS relates his being taken in the Tyrian 

| » weſſel by the fleet of Seſoſiris, and carried captive inta 

Egypt. He deſcribes the beauty of the country, and the 

wie government of its king. He relates alſo that Men- 

| tor ewvas ſent a ſlave into Ethiopia, aud that he was 

''*" himſelf reduced to keep ſherp in the deſert of Oafs : 

that in this flate, he was comforted by Termoſiris, a 

prieſt of Apollo, who taught bim to imitate the god 

db had once been the ſhepherd of Admetus ; that Se- 

.- foftris, having at length heard with aſtoniſhment what 

bis influence and example had effected among the ſhep- 

herds, determined to ſee him, and being convinced of 

| bis innocence, promiſed to ſend him to Ithaca; but that 

lamities : that he qua, impriſoned in a tower which 

overlooked the fea, from whence he ſaw Bocchoris, the 

nee king, ſlain in a battle againſt part of his ſubjets, 

who bad revolted, and called in the Tyrians to their 
affftance. 


* 


Li N Bag pride of the Tyrians had offended Seſoſtris, 
the king of Egypt, who had extended his domi- 
nion by the conqueſt of many ſtates. The wealth which 
they had acquired by commerce, and the impregnable 
ſtrength of their city, which ſtood in the ſea, had render- 
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ed them ſo inſolent and preſumptuous, that they refuſed to 
pay the tribute which had been impoſed by Seſoſtris in 
his return to Egypt; and had ſent — to the aſſiſtance 
of his brother, who had attempted to aſſaſſinate him at a 
feaſt, in the midſt of the rejoicings that had been made 
for his return. 

„ Seſoſtris had determined to humble them, by inter- 
rupting their trade ; he, therefore, ſent out a great num- 
ber of armed veſſels, with orders to take or fink the Phe- 
yician ſhips wherever they ſhould be found; and, juſt as 
we loſt fight of Sicily, we fell in with an Egyptian fleet. 
The port and the land ſeemed to retreat behind us, and 
loſe themſelves in the clouds; and we ſaw the fleet ap- 
proach like a floating city. The Phenicians immediate - 
ly perceived their danger, and would have avoided it; 
but it was too late: the Egyptian veſſels failed better 
than ours, the wind was in their favour, and they had a 
greater number of .oars: they boarded, took us without 
reſiſtance, and carried us priſoners into Egypt. I told 
them, indeed, that neither Mentor nor myſelf was a Phe- 
nician; but they heard me with contempt, and, imagin- 
ing that we were flaves, a merchandiſe in which they 
knew the Phenicians traded, thought only how to diſpoſe 
of us to the greateſt advantage. We ſoon perceived the 
ſea to be whitened by the waters of the Nile, and the 
coaſt of Egypt appeared in the horizon like a cloud; we' 
then arrived at = ifland of Pharos, near the city of No, 
and thence proceeded up the Nile to Memphis. 

If the ſorrows of captivity had not rendered us in- 
ſenſible to pleaſure, we muſt have been delighted with 
the proſpe& of this fertile country, which had the ap- 


5 of a vaſt garden, watered with an infinite num- 


er of canals. Each ſide of the river was diverſified 
with opulent cities, delightful villas, fields that produced 
every year a golden harveſt; and meadows that were co- 
vered with flocks: Earth laviſhed her fruits upon the 
huſbandman till he ſtooped under the burden, and Echo 
ſeemed pleaſed to repeat the ruſtic muſic of the ſhep- 
herds. * Happy are the people,” faid Mentor, who 
are governed by ſo wiſe a king! they flouriſh in perpe- 
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tual plenty, and love him by whom that plenty is be- 
ſtowed. Thus, O Telemachus! ought thy government 
to ſecure the happineſs of thy people, if the gods ſhall at 
length exalt thee to the throne of thy father. Love thy 
ſubjects as thy children; and learn, from their love of 
thee, to derive the happineſs of a parent: Teach them 
to connect the idea of happineſs with that of their king; 
that whenever they rejoice in the bleſſing of peace, they 
may remember their benefactor, and honour thee with 
the tribute of | gratitude. The tyrants, who are only 
ſolicitous to be feared, and teach their ſubjects humility 
by oppreſſion, are the ſcourges of mankind : they are 
indeed, objects of terror; but as they are alſo objects o 
hatred and deteſtation, they have more to fear from 
their ſubjects than their ſubjects can have to fear from 
them.“ x if | * 

„I replied, . Alas! what have we now to do with 
maxims of government ? With reſpect to us, Ithaca is no 
more; we ſhall never again behold Penelope, or our 
country: with whatever glory Ulyſſes may at length re- 
turn to meet his ſon is a joy that he ſhall never taſte; 
and to obey him, till I ſhall learn to govern, is a pleaſure 
that will forever be withheld from me. Let us die then, 
my dear Mentor; all thoughts, but of death, are idle ſpe- 
culations ; let us die, fince the gods have ceaſed to re- 
gard us with compaſſion.” I was fo depreſſed by grief, 
that this ſpeech» was rendered almoſt unintelligible, by 
the fighs with which it was interrupted: but Mentor, 
— he was not ſo preſumptuous with reſpect to fu- 
ture evils, was yet fearleſs of the preſent. Unworthy 
ſon of the great Ulyſſes,” ſaid he, doſt thou yield to 
misfortune without refiftance ! Know, that the day ap- 
proaches, in which thou ſhalt again behold thy mother 
and thy country : thou ſhalt behold, in the meridian of 
his glory, him, whom thou haſt never known, the invin- 
cible Ulyfles, whom Fortune can never ſubdue; and 
whoſe example, in more dreadful calamity-than thine, may 
teach thee never to deſpair. Should he learn, in the re- 
mote countries on which the tempeſt has caſt him, that 
his ſon emulates neither his patience nor his valour, the 
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dreadful tidings would cover him with confuſion, and af- 
flict him more than all the evils of his life.” 
« Mentor then called my attenion to the chearfulneſs 
and plenty which were thus diffuſed over all Egypt; a 
country which contained twenty-two thouſand cities. 
He admired the policy with which they were governed 
the juſtice which prevented the oppreliron of the poor 
by che rich; the education of the youth, which rendered 
obedience, labour, temperance, and the love of arts; 
or of literature, habitual; the punctuality in all the ſo- 
lemnities of religion, the public ſpirit, the deſire of ha- 
nour, the integrity to man, and the reverence to the gods, 
which were implanted by every parent in every child. 
He long contemplated this beautiful order with increaſ- 
ing delight, and frequently repeated his exclamations of 
praiſe : ** Happy are the people,” ſaid he, who are 
thus wiſely governed; but yet more happy the king, 
whoſe-bounty is ſo extenſively the felicity of others, and 
whoſe virtue is the ſource of yet nobler enjoyment to 
himſelf : his dominion. is ſecured, not by terror but by 
love; and his commands are received, not only with o- 
bedience, but with, joy : he reigns in the hearts of his 
people, who are fo far from wiſhing his government at 
an end, that they confider mortality with regret, and 
every man would rejoice to redeem the life of his ſove- 
reign with his own.“ „ „ 
I liſtened attentively to this diſcourſe of Mentor, 
and while he ſpoke I perceived new courage kindle in 
my boſom. As ſoon as we arrived at Memphis, a city 
diſtinguiſhed by its opulence and ſplendour, the governor 
ſent us forward to Thebes, that we might be queſtioned 
by Seſoſtris; who, if he had been leſs attentive to admi- 
niſter his own government, would yet have \examined us 
himſelf, as he was extremely incenſed againſt the Tyrians. 
We, therefore, proceeded up the Nile to the celebrated 
city with an hundred gates, the reſidence of this mighty 
prince. Thebes appeared to be of vaſt extent, and more 
populous than the moſt flouriſhing city of Greece. The 
regulations that are eſtabliſhed for keeping the avenues 
free from incumbrances, maintaining the aqueducts, and 
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j rendering the baths convenient, for the cultivation of 
arts, and for the ſecurity of the public, are the moſt excel- 
| | lent that can be imagined. The ſquares are decorated 

1 with fountains and obeliſks, the temples are of marble, 

and the architecture, though it is fimple, is majeſtic; the 

palace itſelf is almoſt as extenſive as a town, and abounds 


| 
M i | with columns of marble, pyramids and obeliſks, ſtatues of 
| 
| 
| 


1 a prodigious magnitude, and furniture of filver and gold. 

I * The king was informed by thoſe who took us, that 
| we were found on board a Phenician veſſel: it was his 
l cuſtom to give audience, at a certain hour every day, to 


e's 


all, who had complaints to make, or intelligence to com- 
110 municate; nor was any man either deſpiſed or rejected 
10 hi by Seſoſtris: he conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſing the regal 
Will || authority, only that he might be the inſtrument of good 
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ih h to his-pcople, whom he regarded with the affection of a | 
0 father; and ſtrangers, whom he treated with great kind- I 
Wi | | neſs, he was very ſolicitous to ſee, becauſe he believed 4 
l 1 that ſome uſeful knowledge might always be acquired by 9 
thi by an acquaintance with the manners and cuſtoms of re- 2 
mote countries, For this reaſon we were brought before 1 


him. He was ſeated upon a throne of ivory, and held a 
goiden ſceptre in his hand: though he was advanced in 
years, his perſon was ftill graceful, and his countenance 
was full of ſweetneſs and majeſty. He fat every day to 
adminiſter juſtice to his people; and his patience and ſa- 
gacity as a judge would have vindicated the boldeſt pane- 
gyriſt from the imputation of flattery. Such were the 
labours of the day : and to hear a declamation on ſome 
queſtion of ſcience, or to converſe with thoſe whom he 
thought worthy of his familiarity, was the entertainment of 
the evening. Nor was the luſtre of his life ſullied by 
any fault, but that of having triumphed over the princes 
whom he had conquered with too much oftentation, and 
confided too much in one of his officers, whoſe character 
I ſhall preſently deſcribe. When he ſaw me, my youth 
moved him to compaſſion, and he inquired my country 
and my name. We were ſtruck with the dignity and 
propriety of his expreſſion, and I anſwered, & Moſt illuſ- 
trious prince, theu art not ignoraut of the ſiege of Troy, 
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which MEFS ten years; nor of its deſtruction, which 
exhauſted Greece of her noblell blood ; | Ulyſles the king 
of Ithaca, who is my father, * one of the e. rincipal in 
ſtruments of that great event; but ĩs now, in ſearc] of bis 
kingdom, a fugitive on the deep ; and in ſearch of him, I 
am, by a like mis fortune, a captive in Egypt. Reſtore 
me once more to my father and my country; ; ſo may the 
gods preſerve thee, to thy childrep, and may they rejoice 
under the protection of ſo a parent.“ Seſoſtris till 
regarded me with e but doubting 2 5 
what 1 had told him was true, * gave charge of $49 
one of his olficers, with orders to inquire of the g 
who had taken our veſſel whether indeed we were — 2 
or Phenicians. © If they are Phenicians, ſaid he, © they 
well deſerve punilliment, not only as our enemies, but as 
wretches who have baſely attempted to deceive us by a 
falſehood; but, on the contrary, if they are Greeks, it is 
my pleaſure that they be treated with kindneſs, and ſent. 
back to their country in one of my veſſels; for I loye 
Greece, a country which has derived many of its laws. 
from the wiſdom of Egypt; I am not unacquainted with 
the virtue of Hercules; the glory of Achilles has ;reach- 
ed us, however remote; I admire the wiſdom that is re- 
lated of the unfortunate "Ulyſſes, and I rejvice to alleviate _ 
the diſtreſs of virtue.“ 

* Metophis, the officer to whom the king had referred 
the examination of our affair, was as corrupt and ſelfiſh as 
Seſoſtris was generous and fincere ; he attempted to per- 
plex us by firing queſtions ; and, as he perceived that 
Mentor's anſwers were more prudent than mine, he re- 
garded him with malevolence and ſuſpicion ; for, to the 
unworthy, there is no inſult fo intolerable as merit. He, 
therefore, caufed us to be ſeparated, and from that time 1 
knew not what Was become of Mentor. This ſeparation 
was, to me, ſudden and dreadful as a ſtroke of thunder ; 
but Metophis hoped, that by interrogating us apart, he | 
ſhould be able to diſcover ſome inconfiſtency in our ac- 
count; and yet mote, that he might allure me, by pro- 
miſes, to diſcover that which Mentar had concealed. To 
nf was not indeed bis principal view] but to 
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find ſome pretence to tell the king we were Phenicians, 
that, as ſlaves, we might become his property; and not- 
withſtanding our innocence, and the king's ſagacity, he 
ſucceeded. How dangerous a ſituation is royalty, in 
which the wiſeſt are often the tools of deceit! A throne 
is ſurrounded by a train of ſubtilty and ſelf-intereſt ; In- 
tegrity retires, becauſe ſhe will not be introduced by im- 
portunity or flattery : Virtue, conſcious of her own dig- 
nity, waits at a diſtance till the is ſought, and princes ſel- 
dom know where ſhe may be found ; but Vice and her 
dependants are impudent and fraudful, infinuating and of- 
ficious, ſkilful in diſſimulation, and ready to renounce all 
principles, and to violate every tie, when it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to the gratification of the appetites of a prince. 
How wretched is the man who is thus perpetually expoſ- 
ed to the attempts of guilt ! by which he muſt inevitably 
perith, if he does not renounce the muſic of adulation, and 
learn not to be offended by the plainneſs of truth. Such 
were the reflections which I made in my diſtreſs, and I 
revolved in my mind all that had been faid to me by 
Mentor. 

« While my thoughts were thus employed, I was ſent 
by Metophis towards the mountains of the defart Oaſis, 
that I might aſſiſt his flaves in looking after his flocks, 
which were almoſt without number.” Calypſo here in- 
terrupted Felemachus; And what did you then?“ 
faid ſhe : © in Sicily you choſe death rather than ilavery.” 
« I was then,” ſaid Telemachus, © become yet more 
wretched, and had no longer the ſad conſolation of ſuch a 
choice. Slavery was irreſiſtibly forced upon me, and 1 
was compelied by Fortune to exhauſt the dregs of her 
cup : I was excluded even from hope, and every avenue 
to liberty was barred againſt me. In the mean time, 
Mentor, as he has fince told me, was carried into Ethio- 
pia, by certain natives of that country, to whom he had 
been ſold. | 

„The ſcene of my captivity was a deſart, where the 
plain is a burning ſand, and the mountains are covered 
with ſnow ; below was intolerable heat, and above was 
perpetual winter: the paſturage was thinly ſcattered 2 
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mong the rocks, the mountains were ſteep and craggy; 
and the vallies between them were almoſt inacceſſible to 
the rays of the ſun : nor had I any ſociety, in this dread- 
ful ſituation, but that of the ſhepherds, Who are as rude 
and uncultivated as the country, Here I ſpent the night 
in bewailing my misfortunes, and the day in following 
my flocks, that I might avoid the brutal inſolence of the 
principal ſlave, whoſe name was Butis, and who, having 
conceived hopes of obtaining his freedom, was perpetual- 
ly accuſing the reſt, as a teſtimony of his zeal and at- 
tachment to the intereſt of his maſter, This complica- 
tion of diſtreſs almoſt overwhelmed me; and, in the an- 
guilh of my mind, I one day forgot my flock, and threw 
myſelf on the ground near a cave, expecting that death 
would deliver me from a calamity which I was no longer 
able to ſuſtain, But, juſt in the moment of deſpair, I 
perceived the mountain tremble : the oaks and pines ſeem- 
ed to bow from the ſummit, the breeze itſelf was huſhed, 
and a deep voice, which ſeemed to iſſue from the cave, 
pronounced theſe words: Son of the wiſe Ulyſſes! thou 
muſt, like him, become great by patience. Princes who 
have not known adverſity are unworthy of happineſs; they 
are enervated by luxury, and intoxicated with pride, Sur- 
mount, and remember theſe misfortunes, and thou art 
happy. Thou ſhalt return to Ithaca, and thy glory ſhall 
fill the world. When thou ſhalt have dominion over 
others, forget not that thou haſt been like them, weak, 
deſtitute, and afflicted; be it thy happineſs, therefore, to 
afford them comfort. Love thy people; deteſt flattery; 
and remember, that no man 1s great, but in proportion as 
he reſtrains and ſubdues his paſſions.” Theſe words in- 
ſpired me as the voice of Heaven; joy immediately throb- 
bed in my veins, and courage glowed in my boſom ; nor 
was I ſeized with that horror which ſo often cauſes the 
hair to ſtand upright, and the blood to ſlagnate, when the 
gods reveal themſelves to men. I roſe in tranquillity ; 
and, kneeling on the ground, I lifted up my hands to 
heaven, and paid my adorations to Minerya, to whom I 
believed myſelf indebted for this oracle. At the ſame 
time I perceived my mind illuminated with wiſdom ; and 
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was conſcious of a gentle, yet prevailing influence, 
which over-ruled all my paſſions, and reſtrained the ar- 
dour of my youth: I acquired the friendſhip of all the 
ſhepherds of the deſart; and my meekneſs, patience, and 
diligence, at length obtained the good- will even of Butis 
himſelf, who was at firſt diſpoſed to treat me with inhu- 
manity. 

* 'To-ſhorten the tedious hours of captivity and ſoli- 
tude, I endeavoured to procure ſome books ; for I ſunk 
under the ſenſe of my condition, merely becauſe I had no- 


thing either to recreate or to fortify my mind. Happy, 


faid I, are thoſe who have loſt their reliſh for tumultuous 
pleaſure, and are content with the ſoothing quiet of inno- 
cence and retirement! happy are they, whoſe amuſement 
is knowledge, and whole ſupreme delight the cultivation 
of the mind ! Wherever they ſhall be driven by the per- 
ſecution of Fortune, the means of enjoyment are till 
with them; and that weary liſtleſineſs, which renders life 
unſupportable to the voluptuous and lazy, is unknown to 
thoſe who can employ themfelves by reading. Happy 
are thoſe to whom this employment is pleaſing, and who 
are not, like me, compelled to be idle ! While my mind 
was agitated by theſe thoughts, I had wandered into a 
thick foreſt ; and ſuddenly, looking up, I perceived be- 
fore me an old man with a book in his hand; his forehead 
was ſomewhat wrinkled, and he was bald to the crown ; 

a beard, white as ſnow, hung down to his girdle ; his 
race was tall, his cheeks were {till florid, and his eyes 
piercing : there was great ſweetneſs in his voice ; his ad- 
dreſs, though it was plain, was engaging ; and I had ne- 
ver ſeen any perſon, whoſe manner and appearance ſo 
{ſtrongly excited veneration and eſteem, His name was 
Termoſiris; he was prieſt of Apollo, and officiated in a 
temple of marble which the kings of Egypt had conſe- 
crated to that deity in the foreſt. The book which he 
held in his hand was a colle&ion of hymns, that had been 
compoſed to the honour of the gods. He accoited me 
with an air of friendſhip, and we entered into converſati- 
on. He related paſt events with ſuch force of expreſſion, 
chat they ſeemed to be preſent ; and with ſuch compre- 
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henſive brevity, that attention was not wearied ; and he 
foreſaw the futurey by a ſagacity that diſcovered the true 
characters and diſpoſitions of mankind, and the events 
which they would produce. But with-all this intellec. 
tual ſuperiority, he was cheerful and condgſcending; 
there is no grace in the utmoſt gaiety of youth that was 
exceeded by Termoſiris in his age; and he regarded 
young perſons with a kind of parental affection, when he 
perceived that they had a diſpoſition to be inſtructed, and 
a love for virtue. | 
„He ſoon diſcovered a tender regard for me, and gave 
me books to relieve the anxiety of my mind: he called 
me his ſon, and I frequently addreſſed him as a father. 
The gods,” ſaid I, who have deprived me of Men- 
tor, have, in pity, ſuſtained me with thy friendſhip.” He 
was, without doubt, hke Orpheus and Linus, irradiated 
by the immediate inſpiration of the gods: he often re- 
peated verſes of his own, and gave me thoſe of many o- 
thers who had been the favourites of the Muſes. When 
he was habited in his long white robe, and played upon 
his ivory lyre, the bears, lions, and tygers of the foreſt 
fawned upon him, and licked his feet; the ſatyrs came 
from their receſſes and danced round him; and it might 
zlmoſt have been believed, that even the trees and rocks 
were influenced by the magic of his ſong, in which he 
celebrated the majeſty of the gods, the virtue of heroes, 
and the wiſdom of thoſe who prefer glory to pleaſure. 

„ Termofiris often excited me to courage: he told 
me, that the gods would never abandon either Ulyſſes or 
his ſon 3 and that I ought, after the example of Apollo, 
to introduce the . ſhepherds to the acquaintance of the 
Muſes. Apollo, ſays he, diſpleaſed that Jupiter fre- 
quently interrupted the ſerenity of the brighteſt days 
with thunder, turned his reſentment 2gainft the Cyclops 
who forged the bolts, and deſtroyed them with his ar- 
rows. Immediately the fierv exploſions of Mount Etna 
ceaſed; and the ſtrokes of thoſe enormous hammers 
which had ſhaken the earth to the centre, were heard no 
more : iron and braſs, which the cyclops had been uſed 
to poliſh, began now to ruſt and canker; and Vulcan, 
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quitting his forge, in the fury of his reſentment, haſtily 


climbed Olympus, notwithſtanding his lameneſs, and ruſh- 


ing into the aflembly of the gods, covered with duſt and 
ſweat, complained of the injury with all the bitterneſs of 
invective. Jupiter, being thus incenſed againſt Apollo, 
expelled him — heaven, and threw him down headlong 
to the earth: but his chariot, though it was empty, ſtill 
performed its uſual courſe ; and, by an inviſible impulſe, 
continued the ſucceſſion of day and night, and the regu- 
lar change of ſeaſons to mankind. Apollo, diveſted of 
his rays, was compelled to become a ſhepherd, and kept 
the flocks of Admetus king of Theſſaly. 

„While he was thus diſgraced, and in exile, he uſed 
to ſooth his mind with muſic, under the ſhade of ſome 
elms that flouriſhed upon the borders of a limpid ſtream. 
This drew about him all the neighbouring ſhepherds, 
whoſe life till then had been rude and brutal, whoſe 
knowledge had been confined to the management of 
their ſheep, and whoſe country had the appearance of a 
deſart. To theſe ſavages Apollo, varying the ſubject of 
his ſong, taught all the arts, by which exiſtence is im- 
proved into Felicity. Sometimes he celebrated the flowers 
which improve the graces of Spring, the fragrance which 
ſhe diffuſes, and the verdure that riſes under her feet: 
ſometimes the delightful evenings of Summer, her ze- 
phyrs that refreſh mankind, and her dews that allay the 
thirſt of the earth : nor were the golden fruits of Au- 
tumn forgotten, with which ſhe rewards the labour of 
the huſbandman ; nor the cheerful idleneſs of Winter, 
who piles his fires till they emulate the ſun, and in- 
vites the youth to dancing and feſtivity : he deſcribed 
alſo the gloomy foreſts with which the mountains are 
overſhadowed, and the rivers that wind with a pleafing 
intricacy through the luxuriant meadows of the valley. 
Thus were the ſhepherds of Theſſaly made acquainted 
with the happineſs that is to be found in a rural life, by 
thoſe to whom Nature is not bountiful in vain : their pipes 
now rendered them more happy than kings; and thoſe un- 
corrupted pleaſures which fly from the palace were invited 
to the cottage. The ſhepherdeſſes were followed by the 
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Sports, the Smiles, and the Graces, and adorned by ſim- 


plicity and innocence: every day was devoted to joy; 
and nothing was to be heard but the chirping of birds, 
the whiſpers of the Zephyrs that ſported among the 
branches of the trees, the murmurs of water falling from 
a rock, or the ſongs with which the Muſes inſpired the 
ſhepherds who followed Apollo: they were taught alſo 
to conquer in the race, and to ſhoot with the bow. The 
gods themſelves became jealous of their happineſs ; 
they now thought the obſcurity of a ſhepherd better 
than the ſplendour of a deity, and recalled Apollo to 
Olympus. 

ot 4 By this ſtory, my ſon, be thou inſtructed. Thou 
art now in the ſame ſtate with that of Apollo in his ex- 
ile; like him, therefore, fertilize an uncultivated foil, 
and call plenty to a deſart; teach theſe ruſtics the power 
of muſic, ſoften the obdurate heart to ſenſibility, and cap- 
tivate the ſavage with the charms of virtue. Let them 
taſte the pleaſures of innocence and retirement; and 
heighten this felicity with the tranſporting knowledge, 
that it is not dependent upon the caprice of Fortune. 
The day approaches, my fon, the day approaches, in 
which the pains and cares that ſurround a throne will 
teach thee to remember theſe wilds with regret. 

« Termofiris then gave me a flute, the tone of which 
was ſo melodious, that the echoes of the mountains, which 
propagated the ſound, immediately brought the "neigh- 
bouring ſhepherds, in crowds, about me; a divine me- 
lody was Communicated to my voice; I perceived my- 
ſelf to be under a ſupernatural influence, and 1 cele- 
brated the beauties of Nature with all the rapture of 
enthuſiaſm. We frequently ſung all the day in concert, 
and ſometimes encroached upon the night. The ſhep- 
herds, forgetting their cottages and their flacks, were 
fixed motionleſs as ſtatues about me, while I delivered 
my inſtructions ; the defart became inſenſibly leſs wild 
and rude, every thing aſſumed a more pleafing apppear- 
ance, and the country itſelf ſeemed to be e by 
the manners of the people. 
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* We often aembled to ſacrifice in the temple of 
Apollo, at which Termoſiris officiated as prieſt : the 
ſhepherds wore wreaths of laurel in honour of the god; 
and the ſhepherdeſſes were adorned with garlands of 
flowers, and came dancing with baſkets of conſecrated 
gifts upon their heads. After the ſacrifice, we made a 
rural feaſt : the greateit delicacies were the milk of our 
oats and ſheep, and ſome dates, figs, grapes, and other 
| Nr which were freſh gathered by our own hands; 
the green turf was our ſeat ; and the foliage of the trees 
afforded us a more pleafing ſhade than the gilded roofs 
of a palace. But my reputation among the ſhepherds 
was completed by an accident : An hungry lion happen- 
ed to break in among my flock, and began a dreadful 
ſlaughter : I ran towards him, though I had nothing in 
my hand but my ſheep-hook. When he ſaw me, he 
erected his mane, he begin to grind his teeth, and to 
extend his claws ; his mouth appeared dry and inflamed, 
and his eyes were red and fiery, I did not wait for his 
attack, but ruſhed in upon him, and threw him to the 
| ground : nor did I receive any hurt ; for a ſmall coat of 
mail that I wore, as an Egyptian ſhepherd, defended me 
againſt his claws. Three times I threw him, and he 
roſe three times againſt me, roaring ſo loud that the ut- 
moſt receſſes of the foreſt echoed : but, at laſt, I graſped 
him till he was ſtrangled ; and the ſhepherds, who were 
- witneſſes of my conqueſt, inſiſted that I ſhould wear his 
{kin as a trophy. 

& This action, and the change of manners. among our 
ſhepherds, was rumoured through all Egypt, and came 
at length to the ears of Seſoſtris: he learnt, that one 
of the two captives, who had been taken for Phenicians, 
had reſtored the golden age in the midſt of deſarts which 
were ſcarce habitable, and defired to ſee me; for he 
was a friend to the Mules, and regarded with attention 
and complacency whatever appeared to be the means 
of inſtruction. I was accordingly brought before him: 
he liſtened to my ſtory. with pleaſure, and ſoon diſcover- 
ed that he had been abuſed by the avarice of Metophis. 
Metophis he therefore condemned to perpetual unpriſon- 
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ment, and took into his own poſſeſſion the wealth which 
his rapacity and injuſtice had heaped together. How 
unhappy,” ſaid he, are thoſe whom the gods have ex- 
alted above the reſt of mankind! They ſee no object 
but through a medium which diſtbrts it: they are ſur- 
rounded by wretches who intercept Truth in its ap- 
proaches z every one imagines that it is his intereſt to de- 
ceive them, and every one conceals his own ambition un- 
der the appearance of zeal for their ſervice : that re 
is profeſſed for the prince, of which the wealth and ho- 
nours that he diſpenſes are indeed the objects; and ſo 
flagitious is the neglect of his intereſt, that for theſe he 
is flattered and betrayed,” ?“ | 
From this time Seſoſtris treated me with a tender 
friendſhip, and reſolved to ſend me back to Ithaca, in a 
fleet that ſhould carry troops fufficient to deliver Pene- 
lope from all her ſuitors, is fleet was at length ready 
to fail, and 'waited only for our embarkation. I reflec- 
ted, with wonder, upon the caprice of Fortune, who 
frequently moſt exalts thoſe whom, the moment before, 
ſhe had moſt depreſſed; and the experience of this in- 
conſtancy encouraged me to hope that Ulyſſes, whatever 
he ſhould ſuffer, might at laſt return to his kingdom. 
My thoughts alſo ſuggeſted; that I might again meet 
with Mentor, even though he ſhould have been carried 
into the remoteſt parts of Ethiopia. I, therefore, de- 
layed my departure a few days, that I might make ſome 
inquiry after him; but, in this interval, Seſoſtris, who 
was very old, died ſuddenly, and by his death I was in- 
volved in new calamities. a 
This event filled all Egypt with grief and defpair ; 
eyery family lamented Seſoſtris, as its moft valuable 
friend, its protector, its father. Tbe old, lifting up their 
hands to heaven, uttered the moſt paſſionate exclama- 
tions: © O Egypt! thou haſt known no king like Se- 
ſoſtris in the times that are paſt; nor ſhalt thou know 
any like him in thoſe that are to come! Ye gods! ye 
ſhould not have given Seſoſtris to mankind, or ye ſhould 
not have taken him away. O! wherefore do we ſurviye 
Vox. J. 4 : pe E | i 
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Seſoſtris? The young cried out, © The hope of Egypt is 

cut off! Our fathers were long happy under the govern- 
ment of a king, whom we have known only to regrete !” 
His domeſtics wept inceſſantly; and, during forty days, 
the inhabitants of the remoteſt provinces came in crowds 

to his funeral. Every one was eagerly ſolicitous yet 
once more to gaze upon the body of his prince; all de- 
fired to preſerve the idea in their memory, and ſome re- 
queſted to be ſhut up with him in the tomb. 

&* The loſs of Seſoſtris was more ſenſibly felt, as Boc- 
choris, his ſon, was deſtitute of humanity to ſtrangers, 
and of curioſity for ſcience ; of eſteem for merit, and 
love of glory. The greatneſs of the father contributed 
to degrade the ſon : his education had rendered him effe- 
minately voluptuous, and brutally proud: he looked 

own upon mankind as «creatures of an inferior ſpecies, 
that exiſted only for his pleaſure: he thought only of 

ratifying his paſſions, and dillipating the immenſe trea- 
| that had been amaſſed for public uſe by the œco- 
nomy of his father ; of procuring new reſources for ex- 
travagancies by the maſt cruel rapacity, impayeriſhing 
the rich, famiſhing the your and perpetrating every 0- 
ther evil that was adviſed by the beardleſs — 
whom he permitted to diſgrace his preſence, while be 
drove away, with deriſion, the hoary ſages in whom his 
father had confided. Such was Bocchoris ; not a king, 
but a monſter. Egypt groaned under his tyranny ; and, 
though the reverence of the people for the memory of 
Seſoltris rendered them patient under the government of 
his ſon, however odious and cruel; yet he precipitated 
his own deſtruction: and, indeed, i it was impoſſible that 
Pale ſhould long poſſeſs a throne which be ſo little de- 

} ſerved 

Step My hopes of returning to Ithaca were now at an 
end. I was ſhut up in a tower that ftood upon the ſea- 
{ore near Peluſium, where we ſhould have embarked, 
if che death of Seſoſtris had not prevented us; for Me- 
tophis having. by ſome intrigue, procured his enlarge- 
ment, and an admiſſion into the councils of the young 
king, almoſt the firſt act of his power was to impriſon 
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me in this place, to revenge the diſgrace into which I 
had brought him. There 1 paſted whole days and nights 
in the agonies of deſpair. All that Termofiris bad pre- 
dicted, and all that I had heard in the cave, was re- 
membered but as a dream. Sometimes, while I was 
abſorbed in reflections upon my own miſery, I ſtood gaz- 
ing at the waves that broke againſt the foot of the 
tower; and ſometimes I contehplated the veſſels that 
were ſplitting againſt the rocks upon which the tower 
was built; but I was fo far from commiſerating thoſe 
who were threatened with ſhipwreck, that I regarded 
them with envy : © Their misfortunes,” ſaid I to myſelf; 
„ and their lives will quickly be at an end together, or 
they will return in ſafety to their country; but neither is 
permitted to me.“ 

One day, while I was thus pining with ineffeQual 
ſorrow, I ſuddenly perceived the maſts of ſhips at a diſ- 
tance, like a foreſt; the ſea was preſently covered with 
fails ſwelling with the wind, and the waves foamed with 
the ſtroke of innumerable oars. I heard a confuſed 
ſound on every fide. On the ſea- coaſt I perceived one 


party of Egyptians run to arms with terror and precipi-. 


tation, and another waiting quietly for the fleet which 


ſome of theſe veſſels were of Phenicia, and others of the 


Ille of Cyprus; for my misfortunes. had i me 


with many things that relate to navigation. e Egyp- 


tians appeared to be divided among themſelves; and 1 


could eafily believe that the folly and the violence of 
Bocchoris had provoked his ſubjects to a revolt, and 
kindled a civil war; nor was it Jong before I became a 
ſpectator of an obſtinate engagement from the top cf 
my tower. Thoſe Egyptians who had called in the aſ- 
fiſtance of the foreign power, after having favoured the 


deſcent, attacked the other party, which was command- 


ed by the king, and animated by his example. He ap- 


peared like the god of war; rivers of blood flowed a- 


round him: the wheels of the chariot were ſmeared 
with gore that was black, clotted, and frothy, and 
could ſcarce be dragged over the heaps of flain, which 
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was bearing down upon them: I ſoon diſcovered that 
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they cruſhed as they paſſed : his figure was graceful, and 
his conſtitution vigorous ; his aſpet was haughty and 

Gerce, and his eyes ſparkled with rage and deſpair. Like 
a high-ſpirited horſe that had never been broke, he was 
precipitated upon danger by courage, and his force 
was not directed by bis wiſdom : he knew not how to 
retrieve an error, nor to give orders with ſufficient ex- 
actneſs; he neither foreſaw the evils that threatened him, 
nor employed the troops he had to the greateſt advantage, 
though he was in the utmoſt need of more; not that be 
wanted abilities, for his underſtanding was equal to his 
courage ; but he had never been inſtructed by Adverſity. 
Thoſe who had been intruſted with his education had 
carrupted an excellent natural diſpoſition by flattery : he 
was intoxicated with the conſciouſneſs of his power, and 
the advantages of his ſituation : he believed that every 
thing ought to yield to the impetuoſity of his wiſhes, and 
the leaſt appearance of oppoſition tranſported him with 
rage : he was then deaf to the expoſtulations of Reaſon, 
and had no longer the power of recollection. The fury 
of his pride transformed him to a brute, and left him nei- 
ther the affections nor the underſtanding of a man; the 
moſt faithful of his ſervants fled terrified from-his preſence, 
and he was gentle only to the moſt abjeQ ſervility, and 
the moſt criminal compliance: thus his conduct, always 
violent, was always directly oppoſite to his intereſt, and 
he was deteſted by all whoſe approbation is to be deſired, 
His valour now ſuſtained him long againſt a multitude of 
his enemies, but at length the dart of a Phenician enter- 
ed his breaſt; the reins dropt from his hands, and I faw 
him fall from his chariot under the feet of his horſes, A 
ſoldier of the Ifle of Cyprus immediately ſtruck off his 
head; and, holding it up by the hair, ſhowed it to the 
confederates as a trophy of their victory. Of this head 
no time or circumſtance can ever obliterate the idea: me- 
thinks I fill fee it dropping blood, the eyes cloſed and 
ſunk, the viſage pale and disfigured, the mouth half open, 
as if it would ſtill finiſh the interrupted fentence, and the 
look which, even in death, was haughty and threatening : 
nor ſhall I forget, if the gods hereafter place me upon a 
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throne, ſo dreadful a demonſtration, that a king is not 
worthy to command, nor can be happy in the exer- 
ciſe of his -power, but in proportion as he is himſelf 
obedient to reaſon, Alas! how deplorable is his ſlate, 
who, by the perverſion of that power with which the 


gods have inveſted him as the inſtrument of public 


— diffuſes -miſery among the multitudes that 
he governs, and who is . to be a king only as he 
is a curſe,” 
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TELEMACHUS relates, that the ſucceſſor of Boccboris 

releaſing all the Tyrian priſoners, he was himſelf ſent 
to Tyre, on board the weſſel of Narbal, aubo had com- 
manded the Tyrian fleet: that Narbal gave him @ de- 
ſcription of Pygmalion their king, and expreſſed appre- 
henfions of danger fram the cruelty of his awvarice | 
that he afterwards inſtruted him in the commercial 
regulations of Tyre 5 and that being about to embark 
in a Cyprian weſſel, in order to proceed by the Iſle of 
Cyprus to Ithaca, Pygmalion diſcovered that he was a 
ftranger, and ordered him to be ſeized : that his life 
evas thus brought into the moſt imminent danger, but 
that he had been preſenved by the tyrant's miſtreſs 
Aſtarbe, that ſhe might, in his flead, deſtroy a young 
Lydian, of whom fhe bad been enamoured, but who 
rejected ber for another. 


ALYPSO was aſtoniſhed at the wiſdom which ſhe 
diſcovered in Telemachus ; but ſhe was delighted 

with his ingenuous confeſſion of the errors into which he 
had been betrayed by the precipitation of his own reſolu- 
tions, and by his neglect of Mentor's counſel. She was 
ſurpriſed to perceive, in a youth, ſuch ſtrength and dig- 
nity of mind, as enabled him to judge of his own actions 
with impartiality ; and by a review of the failings of his 
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life, become prudent, cautious, and deliberate. Pro- 
ceed,” ſaid ſhe, © my dear Telemachus; for I am impa - 
tient to know by what means you eſcaped from Egypt, 
and where you again found Mentor, whoſe loſs you had 
ſo much reaſon to regret.” Telemachus then continued 
his relation. 

The party of Egyptians who had preſerved their 
virtue and their loyalty, being greatly inferior to the 
rebels, were obliged to yield when the king fell. Ano- 
ther prince, . whoſe name was Termutis, was eſtabliſhed 
in his ſtead : and the Phenician and Cyprian troops, af- 
ter they had concluded a treaty with him, departed. By 
this treaty, all the Phenician ptiſoners were to be reſtor- 
ed; and, as I was deemed one of the number, I was ſet 
at liberty, and put on board with the reſt, A change 
of fortune, which once more diſſipated the gloom of de. 
ſpair, and diffuſed the dawn of hope in my boſom ! 

„Our ſails were now ſwelled by a proſperous wind, 
and the foaming waves were divided by our oars; the 
ſpacious deep was covered with veſſels, the mariners 
ſhouted, the ſhores of Egypt fled from us, and the hills 
and mountains grew level by degrees : our view began 
to be bounded only by the ſea and the ky; and the 
ſparkling fires of the ſun, which was riſing, ſeemed: to 
emerge from the abyſs of waters; his rays tinged with 
gold the tops of the mountains, which were ſtill juſt to 
be perceived in the horizon; and the deep azure, with 
which the whole firmaqent was painted, was an omen of 
a happy voyage. | | "I 

„Though I had been diſmiſſed as a Phenician, yet I 
was not known to any of thoſe with whom I embarked ; 
and Narbal, who commanded the veſſel, aſked me my 
name and my country: Of what city of Phenicia are 
you!“ ſaid he: Of none,” I replied ; © but I was taken 
at ſea in a Phenician veſſel, and, as a Phenician, remain- 
ed captive in Egypt; under this name I have been long 
alave, and by this name I am at length free.” © Of 
what country are you then?“ ſaid Narbal. © I am,” 
faid I, Telemachus, the ſon of Ulyſſes, king of Ithaca, 
an iſtand of Greece: my father has aoquired a mighty 
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name among the confederate princes' who laid ſiege to 
Troy: but the godshave not permitted him to return to 
his kingdom. I have ſought him in many countries, and 
am, like him, perſecuted by Fortune. Jam wretched, 
though my life- is private, and my wiſhes are few; 
I am wretched, though I defire no happineſs but the 
ne He my family, and the protection of my 
er. | 

Narbal gazed upon me with aftþniſhment, and 
thought he perceived in my aſpect ſomething that diſ- 
tinguiſhes the favourites of Heaven. He was, by na- 
ture, generous and ſincere; my | misfortunes excited his 
compaſſion ; and he addreſſed me with a confidence which 
the gods, doubtleſs, inſpired for my preſervation in the 
moſt imminent danger, "> 

Telemachus, ſaid he, I doubt n the truth of 
what you have told me: ſuch, indeed, ate the ſignatures 
of candour and integrity which I diſcover in your coun- 
tenance, that it is not in my power to ſuſpect you of 
falſehood. I am irreſiſtibly determined, by a ſecret im- 
pulſe, to believe that you are beloved of the gods, whom 
I have always ſerved, and that it is their pleaſure I alſo 
ſhould love you as my fon; I will, therefore, give you 
ſalutary counſel, for which I aſk no return but ſecrecy.” 
Fear not,” faid I, * that I ſhould find jt difficult to be 
ſilent; for, however young, it is long ſince I learned not 
to reveal my own ſecret, much leſs not to betray, under 
any pretence, the ſecret of another.“ „By what means,“ 
ſaid he,“ could the habit of ſecrecy be acquired by a 
child? I ſhould rejoice to learn how that may he attained 
early, gvithout which a prudent conduct is impoſſible, and 
every other qualification-uſeleſs.? 

„ have been informed,” ſaid I,“ that when Ulyſſes 
went to the ſiege af Troy, he placed me upon his knees, 
threw his arms about me, and, after having kiſſed me 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, pronounced theſe words, 
though I could not then underſtand their import: O 
my ſon! may the gods ordain me to periſh before I ſee 
thee again; or, may the Fatal Sifters cut the thread of 
thy life while it is yet ſhort, as the reaper cuts down a 
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tender flower that is but beginning to blow; may my 
enemies daſh thee in pieces before the eyes of thy mother 
and of me, if thou art one day to be corrupted, and ſeduced 
from virtue! O, my friends! I leave with you this ſon, 
whom I ſo tenderly love: watch over his infancy ; if 
you have any love for me, keep flattery far from him ; 
and, while he is yet flexible like a young plant, keep him 
upright : but, above all, let nothing be forgotten that may 
render him juſt, beneficent, fincere, and ſecret. He that 
is capable of a lie, deſerves not the name of a man; and 
he that knows not how to be filent, is unworthy the dig- 
nity of a prince.“ 

„ I have repeated the very words of Ulyſſes to you, 
becauſe, to me, they have been repeated fo often, that 
they perpetually occur to my mind; and I frequently 
repeat them to myſelf. The friends of my father began 
very early to teach me ſecrecy, by giving me frequent 
opportunities to praCtiſe it; and I made fo rapid a pro- 
greſs in the art, that, while I was yet an infant, they 
communicated to me their apprehenſions from the crowd 
of preſumptuous rivals that addreſſed my mother. At 
that time they treated me, not as a child, but as a man, 
whoſe reaſon might aſſiſt them, and in whoſe firmneſs th 
could confide : they frequently conferred with me, in pri- 
vate, upon the moſt important ſubjects; and communicat- 
ed the ſchemes which had been formed to deliver Pene- 
lope from her ſuitors. I exulted in this confidence, 
which I confidered as a proof of my real dignity and im- 
portance; I was, therefore, ambitious to ſuſtain my 
character, and never ſuffered the leaſt intimation of what 
had been intruſted with me as a ſecret to eſcape me. 
The ſuitors often engaged me to talk, hoping that a child, 
who had ſeen or heard any circumftance of importance, 
would relate it without caution or deſign : but I had 
learnt to anſwer them, without forfeiting my veracity, or 
diſcloſing my ſecret. | 

* Narbal then addreſſed me in theſe terms; © You 
ſee, Telemachus, of what power the Phenicians are poſ- 
ſeſſed, and how much their innumerable fleets are dreaded 
” the neighbouring nations. The commerce which 
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they have extended to the Pillars of Hercules has given 
them riches, which the moſt flouriſhing countries cannot 
ſapply to themſelves: even the great Seſoſtris could ne- 
ver have prevailed againſt them at ſea; and the veterans, 
by whom he had ſubjugated all the Eaſt, found it ex- 
tremely difficult to conquer them in the field. He impoſ- 
ed a tribute, which they have long negleQed to pay; for 
they are too ſenſible of their own wealth and power to 
ſtoop patiently under the yoke of ſubjection: they have, 
therefore, thrown it off; and the war which Seſoſtris com- 
menced againſt them has been terminated by his death. 
The power of Seſoſtris was, indeed, rendered formidable 
by his policy; but when, without his policy, his power 
deſcended to his ſon, it was no longer to be dreaded; 
and the Egyptians, inſtead of entering Phenicia with a 
military force to reduce to obedience a revolted people, 
have been compelled to call in the affiſtance of the Phe- 
nicians, to deliver them from the oppreſſion. of an impious 
tyrant. This deliverance the Phenicians have effected, 
and added new glory to independence, and new power to 
wealth. | 
„But while we deliver others we enſlave ourſelves. 
O Telemachus! do not raſhly put your life into the 
hands of Pygmalion our king : his hands are already 
ſtained with the blood of Sichæus, the huſband of Dido 
his fifter ; and Dido, impatient to revenge his death, is 
fled, with the greater part of the friends of virtue and of 
liberty, in a numerous fleet, from Tyre, and has laid the 
foundations of a magnificent city on the coaſt of, Africa, 
which the calls Carthage. An infatiable thirſt of riches 
»renders Pygmalion, every day, more wretched and more 
deteftable. In his dominions it is a crime to be wealthy : 
avarice makes him jealous, ſuſpicious, and cruel : he per- 
ſecutes the rich, and he dreads the poor. | 
* But, at Tyre, to be virtuous is yet a greater crime 
than to be wealthy : for Pygmalion ſuppoſes, that virtue 
cannot patiently endure a conduct that is unjuſt and in- 
famous; and as virtue is an enemy to Pygmalion, Pyg- 
malion is an enemy to virtue : every incident torments 
him with inquietude, perplexity and apprehenſion : he 
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is terrified at his own ſhadow, and fleep is a ſtranger to 
his eyes. The gods have puniſhed him, by heaping trea- 
ſures before him which he does not dare to enjoy; and 


that in which alone he ſeeks for happineſs is the ſource 


of his raiſery ; he regrets whatever he gives, he dreads 
the loſs of the wealth which he poſſeſſes, and ſacrifices 
every comfort to the acquiſition of more. He is ſcarce 
ever to be ſeen, but ſits in the inmoſt receſs of his palace, 
alone, penſive and dejeQted ; his friends dare not approach 
him, for to approach him is to be ſuſpected as an enemy. 
A guard, with ſwords drawn and pikes levelled, ſur- 
rounds his dwelling with an horrid ſecurity; and the 
apartment in which he hides ' himſelf conſiſts of thirty 
chambers, which communicate with each other, and to 
each of which there is an iron door with fix bolts. It is 
never known in which of theſe chambers he paſſes the 
night; and it is ſaid, that, the better to ſecure himſelf 
againſt aſſaſſination, he never ſleeps in the ſame two nights 
together: he is equally inſenſible to the joys of ſociety, 
and the more refined and tender delights of friendſhip. 
If he is excited to the purſuit of pleaſure, he perceives 
that pleaſure is far from him, and fits down in deſpair. 
His eyes are hollow, eager and piercing, and he is conti- 
nually looking round him with a reſtleſs and inquiſitive 
ſuſpicion, At every noiſe, however trivial, he farts, 
liſtens, is alarmed, and trembles : he is pale and emaciat- 
ed; the gloom of care is diffuſed over his countenance, 
and his brow is contraſted into wrinkles. He ſeldom 
ſpeaks, but he ſighs perpetually ; and the remorſe and 
anguiſh of his mind are diſcovered by groans, which he 
endeavours in vain to ſuppreſs : the richeft delicacies of 
his table are taſteleſs; and his children, whom he has 


made his moſt dangerous enemies, are not the objects of 


hope, but of terror, He believes himſelf to be in perpe- 
tual danger; and attempts his own preſervation, by cut- 
ting off all thoſe whom he fears; not knowing that 
cruelty, in which alone he confides for ſafety, will inevi- 
tably precipitate his deſtruction; and that ſome of his 


domeſtics, dreading the effects of his caprice and ſuſpi- 
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cion, will ſuddenly deliver the world from ſo horrid a 
monſter, | 
As for me, I fear the gods; and will, at whatever 
hazard, continue faithful to the king whom they have ſet 
over me: I had rather he ſhould * away my life than 
liſt my hand againſt his, or neglect to defend him againſt 
the attempts of another. But do not you, O Tele- 
machus, acquaint him with the name of your father; for 
he will then certainly ſhut you up in priſon, hoping that 
Ulyfles, when he returns to Ithaca, will pay him a large 
ſum for your ranſom.” ?“ It | h 
„% When we arrived at Tyre I followed the counſel 
of Narbal, and was, ſoon convinced that all he had relat- 
ed was true; though, before, I could ſcarce conceive it 
poſhble for any man to render himſelf ſo extremely 
wretched as he had repreſented Pygmalion. | 
J was the more ſenſibly touched at the appearances 
of his tyranny and wretchedneſs, as they had the force of 
| novelty; and I ſaid to myſelf, © THis is the man who 
has been ſeeking happineſs, and imagined it was to be 
found in unlimited power and inexhauſtible wealth: 
wealth and power he = acquired, but the acquiſition has 
made him miſerable. . If he was a ſhepherd, as I have 
lately been, he would be equally happy in the enjoyment 
of rural pleaſures, which, as they are innocent, are never 
regretted z he would fear neither daggers nor poiſon, 
but would be the love and the lover of mankind: he 
would not, indeed, poſſeſs that immenſe treaſure, which, 
to him who hides it, is uſeleſs as an heap of ſand ; but he 
would rejoice in the bounty of Nature, by which every. 
want would be ſupplied. He appears to act only by the 
dictates of his own will, but he is indeed the ſlave of ap- 
petite; he is condemned to do the drudgery of avarice, 
and to ſmart under the ſcourge of fear and ſuſpicion. He 
appears to have dominion over others, but he is not the 
maſter even of himſelf; for, in every irregular paſſion, he 
has not only a maſter but a tormentor.” 
* Such were my reflections upon the condition of Pyg- 
malion, without having ſeen him ; for he was ſeen by 
none; and his people could only gaze, with a kind of 
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ſecret dread, upon thoſe lofty towers which were ſur- | 
rounded night and day by his guards, and in which he > 
had immured himſelf with his treaſures ss in a priſon, I f 
compared this inviſible king with Seſoſtris, the mild, the 
affable, the good; who was ſo eaſy of acceſs to his "ſub- | 
jects, and fo defirous to converſe with ſtrangers; fo at- 4 
tentive to all who wiſhed to be heard, and fo inquiſiti re 1 
after truth, which thoſe who ſurround a throne ate foli- | 
citous to conceal. -** Seſoſtris,“ ſaid I, © feared nothing, | 

and had nothing to fear; he ſhowed himſelf to all bis ſub- 

jects as to his children : but, by Pygmalion, every thing iy 
is to be feared, and he fears every thing. This execrable | 
tyrant is in perpetual danger of a vi death, even in 
the centre of his inacceſſible palace} i ſurrounded by 
his guards: but the good Seſoſtris, when his people were 
gathered in crowds about him, was in perfect ſafety, like 
a kind father, who, in his own houſe, is ſurrounded by 
his children. 

„ Pygmalion gave orders kad back the troops of 
the iſle of Cyprus, who, to fulfil a treaty, had aſſiſted his 
own in their expedition to Egypt ; and Narbal took this 
opportunity to ſet me at liberty. He cauſed 1 to paſs 
in review among the Cyprian ſoldiers; for the king al- 
ways inquired into the minateſt Veidente with the moſt 
ſcrupulous ſuſpicion. The failing of negligent and in- 
dolent princes is the giving themſelves up, with a bound- 
leſs and implicit confidence, to the diſcretion of ſome 
crafty and iniquitous favourite; but the failing of Pyg- 
malion was, to ſuſpect the moit ingenuous and upright : 
he knew not how to diſtinguiſh the native features of 
Integrity from the maſk of Diſhmulation ; for Integrity, 
who diſdained to approach ſo corrupt a prince, he had 
never ſeen; and he had been fo often defrauded and be- 
trayed, and had fo often detected every ſpecies of vice 
under the ſemblance of virtue, in the wretches who were 
about him, that he imagined every man walked in dif- 
guiſe, that virtue exiſted only in idea, and t all men 
were nearly the ſame. When he found one inan fraudu- 
lent and corrupt, he took no care to diſplace him for 
another, becauſe he took for granted that another would 
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| be as bad; and he had a worſe opinion of thoſe in whom 


he diſcovered an appearance of merit, than of thoſe who 
were moſt openly vicious, becauſe he believed them to 
be equally knaves and greater hypocrites. | 

% But, to return to myſelf. The piercing ſuſpicion of 
the king did not diſtinguiſh me from the Cyprian ſol- 


. diers ; but Narbal trembled for fear of a diſcoyery, which 


would have been fatal both to him and me: he therefore 
expreſſed the utmoſt impatience to ſee me embark ; but 
I was detained at Tyre a conſiderable time by contrary 
winds. 

During this interval I acquainted myſelf with the 
manners of the Phenicians, a people that were become 
famous through all the known world. I admired the ſi- 
tuation of their city, which is built upon an iſland in 
the midſt of the ſea: the neighbouring coaſt is rendered 
extremely delightful by its uncommon fertility, the ex- 
quiſite flavour of its fruits, the number of towns and villa- 
ges which are almoſt contiguous to each other, and the 
excellent temperature of the climate: it is ſheltered by a 
ridge of mountains from the burning winds that paſs over 
the ſouty:rn continent, and refreſhed by the northern 


breezes that blow from the ſea: it is ſituated at the foot 


of Libanus, whoſe head is concealed within the clouds, and 
hoary with everlaſting froſt. Torrents of water, mingled 
with ſnow, ruſh from the craggy precipices that ſurround 
it; and at a ſmall diſtance below is a vaſt foreſt of cedars, 
which appear to be as ancient as the earth, and almoſt as 
lofty as the ſky: the declivity of the mountain below 
the foreſt is covered with paſture, where innumerable cat- 
tle and ſheep are continually feeding among a thouſand 
rivulets of the pureſt water: and at the foot of the moun- 
tain below the paſtures, the plain has the appearance of a 
garden, where Spring- and Autumn ſeem to unite their 
influence to produce at once both flowers and fruit, which 
are never parched by the peſtilential heat of the ſouthern 
blaſt, nor % zhted by the piercing cold of the northern 
tempeſt. ST, 5 
Near this delightful coaſt the iſland, on which Tyre 
is built, emerges from the ſea: the city ſeems o float 
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upon the waters, and looks like the, ſovereign of the 
deep. It is crowded with merchants of every nation, 
and its inhabitants are themſelves the moſt eminent mer- 
chants in the world. It appears, at firſt, not to be tae 
city of any particular people, but to be common to all, 
as the centre of their commerce. There are two large 
moles, which, like two arms ſtretched out into the ſea, 

embrace a ſpacious harbour, which is a ſhelter from every 
wind. The veſſels in this harbour are ſo numerous, as 
almoſt to hide the water in which they float; and the 
maſts look at a diſtance like a foreſt. All the citizens of 
Tyre apply themſelves to trade, and their wealth does 
not render them impatient of that labour by which it is 
increaſed. Their city abounds with the fine linen of 
Egypt, and cloth that has been doubly dyed with the 
Tyrian purple, a colour which has a luſtre that time it- 
ſelf can ſcarce diminiſh, and which they frequently heigh- 
ten by embroidery of gold and filver. The commerce of 
the Phenicians extends to the Straits of Gades ; they 
have even entered the vaſt ocean by which the world 1s 
encircled, and made long voyages up the Red Sea to 
iſlands which are unknown to the reſt of mankind, from 
whence they bring gold, perfumes, and many animals that 
are to be found in no other country. 

* I gazed, with inſatiable curioſity, upon this great 
city, in which every thing was in motion; and where 
none of thoſe idle and inquiſitive perſons are to be found, 
who, in Greece, ſaunter about the public places in queſt 
of news, or obſerve the foreigners who come on {ſhore in 
the port. The men are buſied in unloading the veſſels, 
in ſending away, or in ſelling their merchandiſe, in put- 
ting their warehouſes in order, or in keeping an account 
of the ſums due to them from foreign merchants ; and the 
women are conſtantly employed in ſpinning wool, i in draw- 
ing patterns for embroidery, or in folding up rich ſtuffs. 

* By what means,” faid I to Narbal, have the Phe- 
nicians monopolized the commerce of the world, and en- 
riched themſelves at the expence of every other nation?“ 
* You ſee the means,” anſwered Narbal : * the fituation 
of Tyre renders it more fit for commerce than any other 
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place, and the invention of navigation is the peculiar 
glory of our country. If the accounts are to be believed 
that are tranſmitted to us from the moſt remote antiquity, 
the Tyrians rendered the waves ſubſervient to their pur- 
poſe long before Typhus and the Argonauts became the 
boaſt of Greece : they were the firſt who defied the rage 
of the billows and the tempeſt on a few floating planks, 
and fathomed the abyſſes of; the ocean: they reduced the 
theories of Egyptian and Babylonian ſcience to practice, 
regulating their courſe, where there was no land-mark, by 
the ſtars; and they brought innumerable nations together 
which the ſea had ſeparated. The Tyrians are ingenious, 
perſevering, and laborious: they have, beſide, great manu- 
al-dexterity, and are remarkable for temperance and fru- 
gon the laws are executed with the moſt ſcrupulous 
punctuality ; the people are, among themſelves, perfectly 
unanimous; and, to ſtrangers, they are, above all others, 
friendly, courteous, and faithful, © 

Such are the means, nor is it neceſſary to ſeek for 
any other, by which they have ſubjected the ſea to their 
dominion, and included every nation in their commerce. 
But if jealouſy and faction ſhould break in among them; 
if they ſhould be ſeduced by pleaſure, or by indolence ; 
if the great ſhould regard labour and c:conomy with con- 
tempt, and the manual arts ſhould no longer be deemed 
honourable ; if public faith ſhould not be kept with the 
ftranger, and the laws of a free commerce ſhquld be vio- 
lated ; if manuſaQures ſhould be neglected, and thoſe ſums 
ſpared which are neceffary to render every commodit 
perfect in its kind; that power, which is now the objedt 
of your admiration, would be ſoon at an end.” 

But how,” fad I,“ can ſuch a commerce be eſta- 
bliſned at Ithaca?“ © By the ſame means, faid he, 
that have eftabliſhed it here. Receive all firangers 
with readincfs and hoſpitality ; let them finch ſafety, con- 
venience, and liberty in your ports, and be careful never 
to diſguit them by avarice or pride. He that would ſuc- 
ceed in a project of gain, muſt never attempt to gain too 
much; and, upon proper occaſions, muft know how to 
| loſe. Endeavour to gain the good-will of foreigners ; 
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rather ſuffer ſome injury than offend them by doing jul- 
tice to yourſelf ; and, eſpecially, do not keep them at a 
diſtance by any haughty behaviour. Let the laws of 
trade be neither complicated nor burdenſome ; but do 
not viddate them yourſelf, nor ſuffer chem to be violated 
with impunity. Always puniſh fraud with ſeverity : nor 
let even the negligence or prodigality of a trader eſcape; 
far follies, as well as vice, <feQually ruin trade, by rum - 
ing thoſe-who carry it on. But, above all, never reſtrain 
the freedom of commerce, by rendering it ſubſervient 2 
own immediate gain; the pecuniary advantages of 
— ſhould be left wholly to thoſe . whoſe la- 
bour it ſubſiſts, leſt this labour, for want of a ſufficient 
motive, thould ceaſe ; there are more than equivalent ad- 
vantages of another kind, which muſt neceſſarily reſult 
to the prince from the wealth which a free commerce 
will bring to his ſtate; and commerce is a kind of ſpring, 
which, to divert from its natural channel, is to Joſe. 
There are but two things which invite foreigners, profit 
and conveniency : if you render commerce leſs con- 
venient, or leſs gainful, they will inſenfibly forſake you; 
and thoſe that once depart will never return; becauſe - 
other nations, taking advantage of your imprudence, will 
invite them to their ports, and an habit will ſoon be con- 
trated of trading without you · It muſt, indeed, be con- 
feſſed, that the glory, even of Tyre, bas for ſome time 
been obſcured. O my dear Telemachus, hadſt thou be- 
held it before the reign of Pygmalion, how much greater 
would have been thy aſtoniſhment ! the remains of Tyre 
only are now to be ſeen: ruins, which have yet the ap, 
pearance of magnificence, but will thortly be mingled 
with the duſt. O! unhappy Tyre, to what a wretch-art 
thou ſubjected! thou, to whom, as to the ſovereign of 
the world, the fea fo lately rolled the tribute of every 


rs and ſubjects are equally dreaded by 


* Both ſtrange 
Pygmalion ; and, inſtead of throwing open our ports to 
traders of the moſt.remate countries, like his predeceſ- 
_ without any flipulation 7 inquiry, he demands an 
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exact account of the number of veſſels that arrive, the 
countries to which they belong, the name of every perſon 
on board, the manner of their trading, the ſpecies and 
the value of their commodities, and the time they are to 
continue upon his coaſt: but this is not the worſt ; for 
he puts in practice all the little artifices of cunning to 
draw the: foreign merchants into ſome breach of his -in- 
numerable regulations, that under the appearance of juſ- 
tice he may confiſcate their goods. He is perpetually 
haraſſing thoſe perſons whom he imagines to be moſt 
wealthy, and increaſing, under various pretences, the in- 
cumbrances of trade, by multiplying taxes: he affects to 
merchandiſe himſelf ; but every one is afraid to deal with 
him. And thus commerce languiſhes; foreigners forget, 
by degrees, the way to Tyre, with which they were once 
ſo well acquainted z and if Pygmalion perſiſts in a con- 
duct ſo impolitic and ſo injurious, our glory and our power 
will be transferred to ſome other nation, which is govern- 
ed upon better principles.” | 

I then enquired of Narbal, by what means the Ty- 
rians had become ſo powerful at ſea; for I was not wil- 
ling to be ignorant of any of the arts of government, 
We have,” ſaid he, © the foreſts of Lebanon, which 
furniſh ſufficient timber for building ſhips; and we are 
careful to reſerve it all for that purpoſe, never ſuffering 
a ſingle tree to be felled but for the uſe of the public; 
and we have a great number of aftificers, who are very 
#&ilful in this ſpecies of architecture.“ © Where could 
theſe artificers be procured ?“ ſaid I, © They are the 
gradual produce,” ſaid he, of our own country. When 
thoſe who excel in any art are conſtantly and liberally 
rewarded, it will ſoon be practiſed in the greateſt poſſible 
perfection: for perſons. of the higheſt abilities will always 
apply themſelves to thoſe arts by which. great rewards 
are to be obtained. But beſides pecuniary rewards, who- 
ever excels in any art or ſcience upon which navigation 
depends receives great honour: a good , geometrician is 
much” reſpected, an able aſtronomer: yet more, and no re- 
wards are thought too great for a pilot who excels in his 
profeſſion, A fkilful carpenter is not only well. paid, 
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rower'is ſure of a reward proportioned to his ſervices ; his 
proviſion is the beſt of its kind, proper care is taken of 
him when he is ſick, and of his wife and children when 


he is abfent: if any periſh by ſhipwreck, their families 


are provided for ; and thoſe who have been in the ſervice 
a certain number of years are diſmiſſed with honour, and 
enabled to ſpend the remainder of their days without la - 
bour or ſolicitude. We are, therefore, never in want of 
ſkilful mariners ; for it is the ambition of every father to 
qualify his ſon for fo advantageous a ſtation ; and boys, 
almoſt as ſoon as they can walk, are taught to manage an 
oar, to climb the ſhrowds; and to deſpiſe a ſtorm. Men 
are thus rendered willingly ſubſervient to the purpoſes of 
government, by an adminiſtration ſo regular, that it ope- 
rates with the force of cuſtom ; and by rewards ſo certain, 
that the impulſe of hope is irreſiſtible. And, indeed, by 
authority alone little can be effected; mere obedience, 
like that of a vaſlal to his lord, is not ſufficient ; obedi- 
ence muſt be animated by affection: and men mult find 
their own advantage in that labour which is neceſſary to 
effect the purpoſes of others.” 

« After this 'diſcourſe Narbal carried me to the public 
ſtorehouſes, the arſenals, and all the manufactories that 
relate to the ſhipping. I inquired minutely into every 
article, and wrote down all that I leatnt, leſt ſome uſe- 
ful circumſtance ſhould afterwards be forgotten. 

* But Narbal, who was well acquainted with the tem- 
per of Pygmalion, and had conceived a zealous affection 
for me, was ftill impatient for my departure, dreading a 
diſcovery by the king's ſpies, who were- night and day 
going about the city; but the wind would not yet per- 
mit me to embark; and one day while we were buſied 
in examining the harbour with more than common atten- 
tion, and queſtioning ſeveral merchants of commercial af- 


fairs, one of Pygmalion's officers came up to Narbal; and 


ſaid, © The king has juſt learnt; from the captain” of one 
of the veſſels which returned with you from Egypt, that 
you have brought thither a perſon who paſſes for a native 
of Cyprus; but who is, indeed, a ſtranger of ſome other 
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country. It is the king's pleaſure that this perſon be 
immediately ſecured, and the country to which he 
belongs certainly known; and for this you are to an- 
ſwer with your head.” Juſt at this moment I had left 
Narbal at a little diſtance, to examine more nearly the 
proportions of a Tyrian veſſel, which was almoſt new, 
and which was ſaid to be the beſt ſailer that had ever 
entered the port; and I was then ftating ſome queſtions 
fo the ſhip-wright, under whoſe directions it had been 
ik. * 
v Narbal anſwered, with the utmoſt conſternation 
and terror, that the foreigner was really a native of the 
iſland of Cyprus, and that he would immediately go in 
ſearch of him :“ bat the moment the officer was out of 
ſight he ran to me, and acquainted me with my danger. 
„ My apprehenſions, faid he, © were but too juſt : my 
dear Telemachus, our ruin is inevitable. The king, 
who is night and day tormented with miſtruſt, ſuſpect: 
— you are not a Cyprian, and has commanded me to 
ecure your perſon under pain of death. What ſhall we 
do? May the gods deliver us by more than human wiſ- 
dom, or we perilh ! I muſt produce you to the king; but 
do you confidently affirm that you are a Cyprian, of the 
city of Amathus, and ſon of a ſtatuary of Venus: I 
will confirm your account, by declaring that I was for- 
merly acquainted with your father; and perhaps the 
king, withont entering into a more ſevere ſcrutiny, will 
fuffer you to depart : this, however, is the only expe- 
_ by which a chance of life can be procured for us 
66 To this counſel of Narbal I anſwered, © Let an 
unhappy wretch periſh, whoſe deſtruction is the decree 
of Fate, I can die without terror; and I would not in- 
yolve you in my calamity, becauſe I would live without 
ingratitude ; but I cannot conſent to lie. I am a Greek; 
and to ſay that I am a Cyprian, is to ceaſe to be a man: 
the Gods, who know my ſincerity, may, if it is conſiſtent 
with their wiſdom, preſerve me by their power; but fear 
mall never ſeduce me to attempt my own preſervation 
by falfehood, ” | e ra . | 
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© This falſehood,” anſwered Narbal, & is wholly 
without guilt, nor can it be condemned by the Gods; 
it will produce ill to none; it will preſerve the innocent; - 


and it will no otherwiſe deceive the king, than as it will 


revent his incurring the guilt of cruelty and injuſtice. 
9 love of virtue is romantic, and your zeal for reli- 
gion ſuperſtitious.” es 

„ That it is falſehood,” ſaid I, © is, to me, a ſuffici- 
ent proof that it can never become a man who ſpeaks in 
the preſence of the Gods, and is under perpetual and un- 
limited obligations to truth. He who offers violence to 
truth, as he counteracts the dictates of conſcience, muſt 
offend the Gods, and injure himſelf: do not, therefore, 
urge me to a conduct that is unworthy both of you and 
of me. If the Gods regard us with pity, they can eaſily 
effect our deliverance ; and if they ſuffer us to periſh, 
we ſhall die the martyrs of truth, and leave one example 
to mankind, that virtue has been preferred to life. My 
life has been already too long, fince it has been only 
a ſeries of misfortunes ; and it is the danger of your's 
only, my dear Narbal, that I regret. Why, alas! ſhould 
n friendſhip for a wretched fugitive be fatal to your- 

”” 

* This diſpute, which had continued a conſiderable 
time, was at length interrupted by the arrival of a per- 
ſon, who had run till he was not able immediately to 
ſpeak ; but we ſoon learnt that he was another of the 
king's officers, who had been diſpatched by Aftarbe. 


Aſtarbe had beauty that appeared to be more than hu- 


man, and a mind that had almoſt the power of faſcina- 
tion; her general manner was ſprightly, and her parti- 
cular addreſs foft and inſinuating : but, with all this 
power to pleaſe, ſhe was like the Syrens, cruel and ma- 
lignant; and knew how to conceal the worlt purpoſes 
by inſcrutable diſſimulation. She had gained an abſo—- 
lute aſcendancy over Pygmalion by her beauty and her 
wit, the ſweetneſs of her | Sr and the harmony of her 
lyre; and Pygmalion, in the ardour' of his pation for 
this miſtreſs, had put away Topha his queen. He 
thought only how he ſhould gratify Aſtarbe, who was 
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enterpriſing and ambitious; and his avarice, however 
infamous, was ſcarce more a curſe, than his extrava- 
2 fondneſs for this woman. But though he was paſ. 
onately enamoured of her, the regarded him with con- 
tempt and averſion : ſhe diſguiſed, indeed, her real ſen- 
timents, and appeared to defire life itſelf only as the 
means of enjoying his ſociety, at the very mament in 
which her heart ſickened at his approach. 
At this time there was at Tyre a young Lydian 
named Melachon, who was extremely beautiful, but diſ- 
folute, voluptuous, and effeminate : his principal. care 
was to preſerve the delicacy of his complexion, and to 
ſpread his flaxen hair in ringlets over his ſhoulders, to 
perfume his perſon, adjuſt his dreſs, and chant amorous 
ditties to the muſic of his lyre. Of this youth Aſtarbe 
became enamoured to diſtraction; but he declined her 
favours, becauſe he was himſelf equally enamoured of a- 
nother, and dreaded the jealouſy of the king. Aſtarbe 
perceived herſ-1f lighted ; and, in the rage of diſappoint- 
ment, reſolved that he who rejected her love ſhould at 
leaſt gratify her revenge: ſhe thought of repreſenting 
Melachon to the king as the ſtranger whom he had 
been informed Narbal had brought into Tyre, and after 
whom he had cauſed inquiry to be made: in this fraud 
ſhe ſucceeded, by her own arts of perſuaſion, and by 
bribing to ſecrecy all who might have diſcovered it to 
Pygmalion : for as he neither loved virtue himſelf, nor 
could diſcover it in others, he was ſurrounded by aban- 
doned mercenaries, who would, without ſcruple, exe- 
cute his commands, however iniquitous and cruel. To 
theſe wretches the authority of Aſtarbe was formidable; 
and they aſſiſted her to deceive the king, leſt they 
ſhould give offence to an imperious woman who mo- 
nopolized his confidence. Thus, Melachon, though 
known to be a Lydian by the whole city, was caſt in- 
to priſon, as the foreigner whom Narbal had brought 
out of Egypt. 
But Aſtarbe, fearing that if Narbal ſhould come be- 
fore the king he might diſcover the impoſture, diſpatched 
this officer with the utmoſt expedition, who delivered 
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her commands in theſe words: It is the pleaſure of 
Aſtarbe that you do not diſcover the ſtranger whom you 
brought hither to the king ; ſhe requires nothing of you 
but to be ſilent, and will herſelf be anſwerable for what- 
ever is neceſſary to your juſtification : but let your 
friend immediately embark with the Cyprians, that he 
may be no more ſeen in this city.” Narbal, who receiv- 
ed this propoſal of deliverance with ecſtaſy, readily pro- 
miſed to fulfil the conditions; and the officer, well ſatis- 
fied to have ſucceeded in bis commiſſion, returned to Aſ- 
tarbe to make his report. 

Upon this occaſion we could not but admire the di- 
vine goodneſs, which had fo ſuddenly rewarded our in- 
tegrity, and interpoſed, almoſt by miracle, in favour of 
them that were ready to have ſacrificed every thing to 
truth; and we reflected, with horror, upon a king who 
had given himſelf up to avarice and ſenſuality. © He 
who is thus ſuſpicious of deceit,” ſaid we, © deſerves to 
be deceived; and, indeed, that which he deſerves he 
ſuffers : for as he ſuſpects the upright of hypocriſy, he 
puts himſelf into the hands of wretches who profeſs 
the villainy that they practiſe, and almoſt every other 
perſon in the kingdom perceives the fraud by which he 
is over-reached. Thus, while Pygmalion is made the 
tool of a ſhameleſs ſtrumpet, the Gods render the falſe- 
hood of the wicked an inſtrument of the preſervation to 
the righteous, to whom it is leſs dreadful to periſh than 
to lie.“ 

At the very time in which we were making theſe 
reflections we perceived the wind to change. It now 
blew fair for the Cyprian fleet, and Narbal cried out, 
The Gods declare for thee, my dear Telemachus, ang 
will complete thy deliverance; fly from this cruel, this 
execrable coaſt: to follow thee, to whatever climate, 
to follow thee in life and death, would be happineſs and 
honour ; but, alas! Fate has connected me with this 
wretched country ; with my country I am born to ſuf. 
fer; and, perhaps, in her ruins I ſhall periſh : but of 
what moment is this, if my tongue ſhall be ill faithful 
to truth, 'and my heart ſhall hold faſt its integrity. As 
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for thee, my dear Telemachus, may the Gods, who 
guide thee by their wiſdom, reward thee to the utmoſt 
of their bounty, by giving and contmuing to thee that 
virtue, which is pure, generous, and exalted, May'ſt 
thou ſurvive every danger, return in ſafety to Ithaca, 
and deliver Penelope from the preſumption of her ſuitors. 
May thy eyes behold, and thy arms embrace, the wiſe 
Ulyſſes thy father; and may he rejoice in a ſon that 
will yet add new honours to his name. But, in the 
midſt of thy felicity, fuffer, at leaſt, the ſorrows of 
friendſhip, the. pleaſing anguiſh of virtue, to ſteal upon 
thee for a moment; and remember unhappy Narbal 
with a figh that ſhall at once expreſs his misfortunes and 


| thy affection.” 


« 'My heart melted within me as he ſpoke; and, 
when he expected my reply, I threw myſelf upon his 
neck, and bedewed it with my tears, but was unable to 
utter a word; we, therefore, embraced in ſilence, and 
he then conducted me to the veſſel. While we weigh- 
ed anchor, he ſtood upon the beach; and when the 
veſſel was under {az}, we mutually looked towards each 


other, till the object became confuſed, and at length to- 
. tally diſappeared.” 5 
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CALYPSO interrupts Telemachus in his relation, that be 
may retire to re. Mentor privately reproves him, for 
baving undertaken the recital of his adventures ; but, 
as he has begun, adviſes him to proceed. Telemachus 

relates, that, during his voyage from Tyre to Cyprus, be 
dreamed that he eat protected from Venus and Cupid by - 
Minerva; and that he afterwards imagined he ſaw. 

Mentor, who exhorted him to fly from the Iſle of Cyprus x 
that when he awaked, the weſſel would have periched in 

a form if he had not himſelf taken the helm, the Cyprians 
being all intoxicated <vith awine : that -when he arrived 
at the iſland, he ſaw, with horror, the moſt contagious © 1 
examples of debauchery ; but that Hazael the Syrian, to 
whom Mentor had been ſold, happening to be at Cyprus 

at the ſame time, brought the two friends together, and 
took them on board his veſſel that was bound to Crete: 
that, during the voyage, he had ſeen Amphitrite drawn 

in her chariot by ſea- horſes, a ſight infinitely entertaining 
and magnificent. 


pv 71 


3 


ALYPSO, who had, till this inſtant, fat motionleſs 1 

and liſtening with inexpreſſible delight to the ad- I 

ventures of Telemachus, now interrupted him, that he | 

might enjoy ſome reſpite. © It is time,” ſaid ſhe, ** that, 

* ſo * toils, you _ taſte the ſweets of repoſe, 
ou. J. 
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In this iſland you have nothing to fear; every thing is 
here ſubſervient to your wiſhes; open your hearts, there- 
fore, to joy, and make room for all the bleſſings of peace, 
which the gods are preparing for you; and to-morrow, 
when the roſy fingers of Aurora ſhall unlock the golden 
doors of the Eaſt, and the ſteeds of Phœbus ſhall ſpring 
up from the deep, diffuſing the beams of day, and driv- 
ing before them the ſtars of heaven, the hiſtory of your 
misfortunes, my dear 'Telemachus, ſhall be reſumed. You 
have excecded even- your father in wiſdom and in cou- 
rage: nor has Achilles, the conqueror of Hector, nor 
Theſeus who returned from hell, nor even the great 
Alcides who delivered the earth from ſo_ many monſters, 
diſplayed either fortitude or virtue equal to yours. May 
one deep and unbroken {lumber render the night ſhort to 
you, though, to me, alas! it will be weariſome and long. 
With what impatience ſhall I defire again to fee you; to 
hear your voice; to urge you to repeat what I have been 
told already, and inquire after what I am ſtill to learn! 
Go then, my dear Telemachus, with that friend whom 
the bounty of the gods has again reſtored ; retire into 
the grotto which has been prepared for your repoſe. 
May Morpheus ſhed his benigneſt influence upon your 
eye-lids, that are now heavy with watching ; and diffuſe 
a pleaſing languor through your limbs, that are fatigued 
by labour: may he cauſe the moſt delightful dreams to 
| ſport around you, fill your imagination with gay ideas, 
and keep far from you whatever might chaſe them away 
too/foon; 

The goddeſs then conducted Telemachus into the ſe- 
parate grotto, which was not leſs rural or pleaſant than 
her own. In one part of it, the lulling murmurs of a 
fountain invited fleep to the weary ; and in another, the 
nymphs had prepared two beds of the ſofteſt moſs, and 
covered them with two large ſkins, one with that of a 
lion for Telemachus, and the other with that of a bear 
for Mentor, | Tritt 
They were now alone; but Mentor, before he refign- 
ed his eyes to ſleep, ſpoke thus to Telemachus : * The 
pleaſure of relating your adventures has enſnared you; 
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for, by diſplaying the dangers which you have ſurmount- 
ed by your courage and your ingenuity, you have capti · 
vated Calypſo; and, in proportion as you have enflamed 


her paſſions, you have enſured your own captivity. Can 


it be hoped that ſhe will ſuffer him to depart who has 
diſplayed ſuch power to pleaſe ? You have been betrayed 
to indiſcretion by your vanity. She promiſed t, relate 
ſome ſtories to you, and to acquaint you with the adven- 
tures and the fate of Ulyfles ; but ſhe has!found means to 
ſay much without giving you any information, and to 
draw from you whatever ſhe deſired to know. Such are 
the arts of the flatterer and the wanton ! When, O Tele- 
machus ! will you be wiſe enough to reſiſt the impulſe 
of vanity, and know how to ſuppreſs incidents that do 
you honour, when it is not fit they ſhould be related ? 
Others, indeed, admire the wiſdom which you poſſeſs at 
an age in which they think folly might be forgiven ; but 
I can forgive you nothing : your heart is known only to 
me, and there is no other who loves you well enough to 
tell you your faults, How much does your father ſtill 
als you in wiſdom 1” ? x 

Could I then,” anſwered Telemachus, have re- 
fuſed an account of my misfortunes to Calypſo?“ . No,” 
replied Mentor; © but you ſhould have gratified her cu- 
rioſity only by reciting ſuch circumſtances as might have 
raiſed her compaſſion 3 you might have told her, that, 
after having long wandered from place to place, you 
was firſt a captive in Sicily, and then a ſlave in Egypt. 
This would have been enough: and all that was more 
ſerved only to render that poiſon more active which 
now rages at her heart; a poiſon from which I pray the 
gods that thy heart may be defended: 

* But what can now be done ?“ ſaid Telemachus. 
* Now,” replied Mentor, © the ſequel of your ſtory 
cannot be ſuppreſſed : Calypſo knows too much to be 
deceived in that which ſhe has yet to learn: and to at- 
tempt it would be only to diſpleaſe her. Proceed, there- 
fore, to-morrow, in your account of all that the gods 
have done for you; and ſpeak another time with more 
modeſty of ſuch actions of your cwn as may be thought 


> 
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to merit praiſe.” This falutary advice was received by 
Telemachus with the ſame friendſhip with which it was 
given by Mentor; and they immediately lay down to 
re - . * 


As ſoon as the firſt rays of Phœbus glanced upon the 
mountains, Mentor heard the voice of Calypſo calling to 
her nymphs in the neighbouring wood, and awakened 
Telcnachus. It is time,” ſaid he, © to repreſs the 
incroachment of ſleep: let us now return to Calypſo, but 
put no confidence in her words; ſhut your heart againſt 
her, and dread the delicious poiſon of her praiſe. Veſter- 
day ſhe exalted you above the wiſe Ulyſſes your father, 
and the invincible Achilles; above Theſeus who filled 
the carth with his fame, and Hercules who obtained a 
place in the ſkies: did you perceive the exceſs of ſuch 
adulation, or did you believe her praiſes to be juſt? Ca- 
lypfo herſelf laughs in ſecret at fo romantic a falſehood, 
which ſhe uttered only becauſe ſhe believed you to be fo 
vain as to be gratified by the grofleſt flattery, and fo 
weak as to be impoſed upon by the moſt extravagant 
improbability. 

They now approached the place where they were ex- 
— by the goddeſs. The moment ſhe perceived them 

e forced a ſmile, and attempted to conceal, under the 
appearance of joy, the dread and anxiety which agitated 
her boſom; for ſhe foreſaw, that, under the direction of 
Mentor, Telemachus, like Ulyſſes, would elude her 
ſnares. Come,” ſaid ſhe, © my dear Telemachus, and 
relieve me from the impatience of curioſity : I have 
dreamed all night of your departure from Phenicia, to 
ſeek new adventures in the Iſle of Cyprus: let us not, 
therefore, loſe another moment: make haſte to ſatisfy 
me with knowledge, and put an end to the illufions of 
conjecture. They then fat down upon graſs that was 
intermingled with violets, and a lofty grove ſpread its 
ſhadow over them. | 

Calypſo could not refrain from looking frequently, 
with the moſt paſſionate tenderneſs, at Telemachus ; nor 
perceive without indignation, that every glance of her 
eye was remarked by Mentor. All her nymphs ſileutly 
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ranged themſelves in a ſemicircle, and leaned forward 
with the utmoſt eagerneſs of attention: the eyes of the 
. whole afſembly were immoveably fixed upon Telemachus, 
who, looking downward, and bluſhing with the moſt 
eful modeſty, thus continued his narrative : 
Our fails had not been long filled with the gentle 
breath of a favouring wind, before the level coaſt of Phe- 


nicia diſappeared. As I was now aſſociated with Cypri- 


ans, of whoſe manners I was totally ignorant, I determin- 
ed to remain filent, that I might the better remark all that 
paſſed, and recommended myſelf to my companions by 
the moſt ſcrupulous decorum. But, during my ſilence, 
a deep ſleep ſtole inſenſibly upon me; the voluntary ex- 
erciſe of all my faculties was ſuſpended: I ſunk into the 
moſt luxurious tranquility, and my heart overflowed with 
delight. On a ſudden I thought the clouds parted, and 
that I ſaw Venus in her chariot drawn by two doves : 
ſhe appeared in all that radiance of beauty, that gaiety of 
youth, that ſmiling ſoftneſs, and irreſiſtible grace, which 
the Thunderer himſelf could ſcarce ſtedfaſtly behold, 
when ſhe firſt iſſued from the foam of the ſea. I thought 
ſhe deſcended with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and in a moment 
reached the ſpot on which I flood ; that ſhe then, with 
a ſmile, laid her hand upon my ſhoulder, and pronounced 


theſe words: Young Greek, thou art now about to 


enter into my dominions : thou ſhalt ſhortly arrive at 
that fortunate ifland where every pleaſure ſprings up un- 
der my ſteps; there thou ſhalt burn incenſe upon my 


altars, and I will laviſh upon thee inexhauſtible delight : | 


let thy heart, therefore, indulge the utmoſt luxuriance of 
- hope, and reje& not the happineſs which the moſt power- 
ful of all the deities is now willing to beſtow.” 

At the lame time I perceived the boy Cupid flutter- 
ing, on his little wings, round his mother; the lovely 
ſoftneſs and laughing ſimplicity of childhood appeared ia 
his countenance ; but, in his eyes, which ſparkled -with 
a piercing brightneſs, there was ſomething that I could 
not behold without fear. He looked at me, indeed, with 
a ſmile; but it was the malignant ſmile of deriſion and 
cruelty ; he ſelected from his golden quiver the keenc 
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of all his arrows, and, having bent his bow, the ſhaft 
was juſt parting from the ſtring, when Minerva ſuddenly 
appeared, and lifted her immortal ægis before me. In 
her aſpect there was not that exquiſite ſoftneſs, that amo- 
rous languor, which I had remarked in the countenance 
and attitude of Venus: the beauty of Minerva was ſim- 
ple, chaſte, and unaffected; all was eaſy and natural, yet 
ſpirited, ſtriking, and majeſtic. The ſhaft of Cupid, not 
having ſufficient force to.penetrate the ſhield-that inter- 
cepted it, fell to the ground; and the god, touched at 
once with ſhame and indignation, withdrew his bow, and 
betrayed his diſappointment by a figh. © Away! pre- 
ſumptuous boy,” ſaid Minerva; „thou haſt power only 
over the baſe, who prefer the ſordid pleaſures of ſenſuality 
to the ſublime enjoyment of wiſdom, virtue, and honour,” 
Love, bluſhing with reſtrained anger, flew away without 
reply; and Venus again aſcending to Olympus, I long 
traced her chariot and her doves in a cloud of interming- 
led azure and gold; but, at length, they were not to be 
diſtinguiſtred; and, when I turned my eyes downwards, 
I perceived that Minerva alſo had diſappeared. 

„I then fancied myſelf tranſported to a delightful 
garden, which revived in my mind the deſcriptions. that 
I had heard of Elyſium. Here I met with Mentor, who 
accoſted me in theſe words: Fly from this fatal coun- 
try, this iſland of contagion, where every breeze is taint- 
ed with ſenſuality, where the moſt heroic virtue has cauſe 
for fear, and ſafety can be obtained only by flight!” The 
moment I ſaw Mentor I attempted to throw my arms a- 
bout him in an ecſtacy of joy; but I firove in vain to lift 
my feet from the ground, my knees failed under me, and 
my arms cloſed over an empty ſhade which eluded their 
graſp. The effort waked me; and I perceived that this 
myſterious dream was a divine admonition, A more ani- 
mated reſolution againſt pleaſure, and greater diffidence 
of my own virtue, concurred to make me deteſt the effe- 
minate and voluptuous manners of the, Cyprians : but I 
was moſt affected by the apprehenſion that Mentor was 
dead; and that, having paſſed the irremeable waters of 
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the Styx, he was fixed for ever in the bliſsful dwellings 
of the juſt. N Janes 
« I muſed upon this imaginary loſs till I burſt into 
tears; and being obſerved by the mariners, they aſked 
me why I wept ? I replied, that it might eaſily be gueſſed 
why an unhappy fugitive, who deſpatred of returning to 
his country, ſhould weep. In the mean time, however, 
all the Cyprians that were on board gave themſelves up 
to the moſt extravagant merriment : the rowers, indeed, 
to whom a mere fulvenfion of labour was luxury, fell a- 
ſleep upon their oars ; but the pilot, who had quitted the 
helm, and crowned himſelf with flowers, held in his hand 
an enormous bowl, which he had almoſt emptied of wine; 
and when the reſt of the crew who were equally intoxi- 
cated, roared out ſuch ſongs to the praiſe of Venus and 


Cupid as no man who has a reverence for virtue can hear 


without horror. . 

* While they were thus thoughtleſs of danger, a ſud- 
den tempeſt began to trouble the ocean and obſcure the 
ky. The winds, as in the wild ardour of unexpected 
freedom, were heard bellowing among the ſails, and the 
waves daſhed againſt the ſides of the veſſel, which groan- 
ed under the ſtrokes. We now floated on the ridge of 
a ſtupendous mountain, which the next moment ſeemed 
to glide from under us, and leave us buried in the abyſs; 
we perceived alſo ſome rocks near us, and heard the 
billows break againſt them with a dreadful noiſe, I had 
often heard Mentor ſay, that the effeminate and voluptuous 
are never brave; and I now found, by experience, that 
it was true: for the Cyprians, whoſe jollity had been ſo 
extravagant and tumultuous, now ſunk under a ſenſe of 
their danger, and wept like women. I heard nothing 
but the ſcreams of terror, and the wailings of hopeleſs 
diſtreſs: ſome lamented the loſs of pleaſures that were 
never to return; and ſome made idle vows of ſacrifice to 
the gods if they reached their port in fafety; but none 
had preſence of mind either to undertake or direct the 
navigation of the veſſel. In this fituation I thought it 
my duty to fave the lives of my affociates, by ſaving my 
own: I, therefore, took the helm into my own hand, the 
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pilot being fo intoxicated as to be wholly inſenfible of the 
danger of the veſſel; I encouraged the affrighted mari- 
ners, and I ordered the fails to be taken in; the men 
rowed vigorouſly, and we ſoon found ourſelves clear of 
the rocks, among which we had beheld all the horrors of 
death at ſo near a view. | 
„ This event had the appearance of a dream to the 
mariners, who were indebted to me for their lives; and 
they looked upon me with aſtoniſhment. We arrived at 
the Iſle of Cyprus in that month of the ſpring which is 
conſecrated to Venus; a ſeaſon which the Cyprians be- 
lieve to be under the influence of this goddeſs, becauſe 
all nature then appears to be animated with new vigour, 
and pleaſure ſeems to ſpring up ſpontaneouſly with the 
flowers of the field, 
As ſoon as I went on ſhore, I perceived a certain 


ſoftneſs in the air, which, though it rendered the body 


indolent and inactive, yet brought on a diſpoſition to 

iety and wantonneſs : and, indeed, the inhabitants were 
— to labour, that the country, though extremely 
fertile and pleaſant, was almoſt wholly uncultivated. I 
met, in every ſtreet, crowds of women looſely dreſſed, 
ſinging the praiſes of Venus, and going to dedicate them- 
ſelves to the ſervice of her temple. Beauty and pleaſure 
ſparkled in their countenances, but their beauty was 
tainted by affectation; and the modeſt ſimplicity, from 
which female charms principally derive their power, was 
wauting ; the diſſolute air, the ſtudied look, the flaunt- 
ing dreſs, and the laſcivious gait, the expreſſive glances 
that ſeemed to wander in ſearch after thoſe of the men, 
the viſihle emulation who ſhould kindle the moſt ardent 
paſſion, and whatever elſe I diſcovered in theſe women, 
moved only my contempt and averſion, and I was diſguſt- 
ed by all that they did with a deſire to pleaſe. 

« I was conducted to a, temple of the goddeſs, of 
which there are ſeveral in the iſland ; for ſhe is worſhip- 
ped at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos. That which I viſit- 
ed was at Cythera: the ſtructure, which is all of marble, 
is a complete periſtyle ; and the columns are ſo large 
and lofty that its appearance is extremely majeſtic; on 


! 
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each front over the archittave and frieze, are large pedi- 


ments, on which the moſt entertaining adventures of the 
goddeſs are repreſented an bas-rehef. There is a perpe- 
tual crowd of people with offerings at the gate, but with» 
in the limits of the conſecrated ground no victim is ever 
flaing the fat of bulls and heifers is never burnt, as at 
other temples ; nor are the rites of Pleaſure profaned 
with their blood : the beaſts that are here offered are 
ouly preſented before the altar; nor ate any accepted but 
thoſe that are young, white, and without blemith ; they 
are drefled with purple fillets embroidered with gold, 
and their horns are decorated with gilding and flowers; 
after they have been preſented, they are led to a proper 
place at a conſiderable diſtance, and killed for the ban- 
quet of the prieſts. i 

«© Perfumed liquors are alſo offered, and wines of the 
richeſt flavour. e habit of the prieſts is a long white 
robe, fringed with gold at the bottom, and bound round 
them with golden girdles ; the richeft aromatics of the 
Eaſt burn night and day upon the altars, and the {moke 
riſes in a cloud of fragrance to the fkies. All the co» 
lumns of the temple are adorned with feſtoons; all the 
ſacrificial veſſels are of gold; and the whole building is 
ſurrounded by a conſecrated grove of odoriferous myttle : 
none are permitted to preſent the victims to the prieft, or 
to kindle the hallowed fire, but boys and girls of con- 
ſummate beauty, But this temple, however magnificent, 
was rendered infamous by the diſſolute manners of the 
votaries. | | 

What I faw in this place firuck me at firſt with hor- 
ror ; but at length, by infeaſible degrees, it became fa- 
miliar. I was no longer alarmed. at the appearance of 
vice ; the manners of the company had a kind of conta- 
you influence upon me; my innocence was univerſally 
ierided, and my modeſty and reſerve became the ſport of 
impudence and buffoonery ; every art was practiſed to 
excite my paſſions, to enſnare me by temptation, and to 
Kindle the love of pleaſure in my breaſt, I perceived 
that I was, every day, leſs * of refiſtance ; the in- 
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fluence of education was ſurmounted ; my virtuous reſo- 
lations melted away; I could no longer ſtruggle againſt 
evils that preſſed upon me on every fide ; and from 
dreading vice, I came at length to be aſhamed of virtue. 
I was like a man who attempts to ſwim a deep and ra- 
pid river ; his firſt efforts are vigorous, and he makes 
way againſt the ſtream ; but, if the ſhores are ſteep, and 
he cannot reſt himſelf upon the bank, he grows weary 
by degrees; his ſtrength is exhauſted, his limbs become 
ſtiff with fatigue, and he is carried away by the torrent. 
Thus my eyes began to grow dim to the deformity of 
vice, and my heart ſhrunk from the toil of virtue: I 
could no longer call in the powers of reaſon to my aſſiſ- 
tance; nor remember the example of my father with emu- 
lation; the dream, in which I had ſeen Mentor in the 
fields of Elyſium, repreſſed the laſt feeble efforts of my 
virtue, by cutting off all hopes of ſupport; a pleaſing 
languor ſtole inſenſibly upon me, and I felt, what I knew 
to be poiſon, glide from vein to vein, and, diffuſe itſelf 
through every limb with a ſecret ſatisfaction: yet, by 
ſudden ſtarts, I deplored my captivity with ſighs and 
tears; ſometimes I pined with regret ; and ſometimes I 
raved with indignation. ©* How wretched a period of 
life,” faid I,“ is youth! Wherefore did the gods, who 
cruelly ſport with the calamities of men, ordain them to 
paſs through that ſtate, which is divided between the 
ſports of folly and the agonies of defire ? why is not my 
head already hoary, and why do not my ſteps falter on 
the brink of the grave? why am I not already like Laer- 
tes, Whoſe ſon is my father? Death itſelf would be more 
eligible than the ſhameful weakneſs to which I am now 
conſcious !”? But theſe exclamations had no ſooner burſt 
from me, than my inguiſh would abate; and my conſci- 
ence, lulled again by the. opiates of ſenſuality, would 
again ceaſe to be ſuſceptible of ſhame ; till ſome ſudden 
thought would rouſe me once more to ſenſibility, and 
{ting me with keener remorſe, | 

* In this ſtate, of perplexity and anguiſh I frequently 
wandered about in the conſecrated grove, like a hart 
that has been wounded by the hunters ; the ſpeed of the 
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hart reaches the diſtant foreſt in a moment, but he car- 
ries the tormenting ſhaft in his ſide: thus I vainly at- 
tempted to eſcape from myſelf; for the anguiſh of my 
breaſt could not be alleviated by changing place. 

« I was one day in this fituation, when, at ſome dif. 
tance before me, in the moſt gloomy part of the grove, 
I thought I diſcovered Mentor : but, upon a nearer ap- 

roach, his countenance appeared fo pale, and expreſſed 
lach a mixture of grief and auſterity,” that I felt no joy 
in his preſence. © Can it be thou,” ſaid I, © my deareſt 
friend, my only hope! can it be thou thyſelf in very 
deed? or do I thus gaze upon a fleeting illuſion? Is it 
Mentor, or is it the Piri of Mentor, that is ſtill touch- 
ed with my misfortunes ? Art not thou numbered among 
the happy ſpirits, who rejoice in the fruition of their 
own virtue to which the gods have ſuperadded the pure 
and everlaſting pleaſures of Elyſium? Speak, Mentor, 
doſt thou yet live? am I again happy in thy counſel, or 
art thou only the manes of my friend?” As I pronoun- 
ced theſe words, I ran towards him breathleſs and tranſ- 
ſported : he calmly waited for me, without advancing a 
ſingle ſtep: but the Gods only know with what joy I 
perceived that he filled my graſp. © No, it is not an 
empty ſhade— hold him faſt ; I embrace my dear Men- 
tor!“ ; | | 
Thus I exprefſed the tumult of my mind in broken 
exclamations; till burſting into tears, I hung upon his 
neck without power to ſpeak. He continued to look 
ſtedfaſtly at me with a mixture of grief, tenderneſs, and 
compaſſion; and at laſt I found words: Alas!” faid 
I,“ whence art thou come? What dangers have ſur- 
rounded me in thy abſence ! and what ſhould I now 
have done without thee !” Mentor, not regarding my 
queſtions, cried out, in a voice that ſhook me with terror, 
Fly! delay not a moment to fly. The very fruits of 
this ſoil are poiſon ; the air is peſtilential, the inhabitants 
themſelves are contagious, and ſpeak only to diffuſe the 
moſt deadly venom. Sordid and infamous ſenſuality, the 
moſt dreadful evil that iſſued from the box of Pandora, 
corrupts every heart, and eradicates every virtue. Fly! 
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wherefore doſt thou linger? Fly! caft not one look be- 
hind thee ; nor let even thy thoughts return to this ac- 
curſed iſland for a moment.”  _ "TRL 
« While he yet ſpoke, I perceived, as it were, a thick 
cloud vaniſh from before me, and my eyes were once 
more illuminated with the rays of unbroken light. My 
heart was elated with a peaceful, yet vigorous joy, very 
different from the diſſolute and tumultuous pleaſures of 
deſire: one 1s the joy of phrenfy and confuſion, a perpe- 
tual tranſition from outrageous paſſion to the keeneſt re- 
morſe ; the other is the calm and equal felicity of reaſon, 
which participates of divine beatitude, and can neither 
ſatiate nor be exhauſted : it filled all my breaſt, and over- 
flowed in tears; nor is there on earth any higher enjoy- 
ment than thus to weep. © Happy,” ſaid I, © are thoſe 
by whom Virtue vouchſaſes to be ſeen in all her beauty! 
thus to behold her, is to love her ; and to love her is to be 
happy.” | 
gut my attention was recalled to Mentor: I muſt 
leave you,” ſaid he, nor can my ftay be protracted a 
moment.” ©* Whither doſt thou go then?“ faid I; to what 
defart will I not follow thee | Think not to depart with- 
out me, for I will rather die at thy feet !” Immediately 
I caught hold of him, and held him with all my force, 
It is in vain,” faid he, © that thy zeal attempts to de- 
tain me: I was fold by Metophis to the Arabs or Ethio- 
ians, who, being on a trading journey to Damaſcus in 
Syria, determined to part with me, imagining that they 
could ſell me for a large ſum to one Hazael, a man who 
was ſeeking after a Grecian ſlave, to acquaint him with 
the manners of the country, and inſtruct him in the ſci- 
ences z nor were they miſtaken; for I was purchaſed by 
Hazael at a very high price. The knowledge which he 
ſoon acquired of the Grecian policy inclined him to go 
into Crete, to ſtudy the laws of Minos; the voyage was 
immediately undertaken ; but we were driven, by con- 
trary winds, to Cyprus, and he has taken this opportuni- 
ty to make his offering at the temple : I ſee him now 
coming out; a fayourable wind already fills our fails, and 
calls us on board. Farewell, my dear Telemachus! A 
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ſlave, who fears the Gods, cannot diſpenſe with his ob- 
ligation to attend his maſter; the Gods have made me 
the property of another ; and they know, that if I had 
any right in myſelf, I would transfer it to you. Fare- 
well! remember the atchievements of Ulyfles, and the 
tears of Penelope; remember alſo that the Gods are juſt, 
Ye powers! who are the protectors of the innocent, in 
what a country am I compelled to leave Telemachus !“ 
„No,“ faid I, © my dear Mentor, here thou canſt not 
leave me; for I will rather periſh than ſuffer thee to de- 
part without me. But has thy Syrian maſter no compaſ- 
fron ? will he tear thee, by violence, from my arms? He 
muſt either take away my hfe, or ſuffer me to follow 
thee. Thou haſt thyſelf exhorted me to fly! why, then, 
am I forbidden to fly with thee ? I will ſpeak myſelf to 
Hazael z perhaps he may regard my youth and my dif- 
treſs with pity. He, who is ſo enamoured of Wiſdom as 
to ſeek her in diſtant countries, cannot furely have a ſa- 
vage or an inſenfible heart. I will throw myſelf at his 
feet; I will embrace his knees; and will not ſuFer him 
to depart, till he has conſented that I ſhould follow thee. 
My dear Mentor, I will wear the chains of flavery with 
thee ! I will offer myſelf to Hazael, and if he rejeQts me, 
my lot is thrown, and I will ſeek reception, where I 
know I ſhall find it, in the grave.” 

„ Juſt as I had pronounced theſe words, Mentor was 
called by Hazael, before whom I immediately fell pro- 
ſtrate on the ground. Hazael, who was aſtoniſhed to ſee 
a ſtranger in that poſture, aſked what TI would requeſt 2 
* I requeſt my life,” faid I; © for, if I am not permit- 
ted to follow Mentor, who is your ſervant, I muſt die. 


be ſon of the great Ulyſſes is before thee, who furpaſ- 


ſed in wiſdom all the Grecian princes, by whom Troy, a 
city famous throughout all Afia, was overturned ; but 
think not that I boaſt the dignity of my birth to exact a 
tribute to my vanity, I mean only to ftrengthen the claim 
of misfortune to thy pity. I have wandered from coaſt 
to coaſt in ſearch of my father with. this perſon, whom 


friendſhip has made a father to me; but fortune has at 


length completed my calamity, by taking him from me: 
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he is now thy ſlave : let me, therefore, be thy ſlave alſo. 
If thou art, indeed, a lover of juſtice, and art going to 
Crete to acquaint thyſelf with the laws of Minos, thou 
wilt not reſiſt the importunity of my diſtreſs. Thou 
ſeeſt the ſon of a mighty prince reduced to ſue for ſlavery, 
as the only poſſible condition of comfort : there was a 
time when I preferred death to ſervitude in Sicily: but 
the evils which I there ſuffered were but the firit eſſays 


of the rage of Fortune: I now tremble, leſt I ſhould not 


be admitted into that ſtate, which then 1 would have 
died to ſhun.” May the gods look down on my misfor- 
tunes! and may Hazael remember Minos, whoſe wiſdom 
he admires, and whole judgment ſhall, in the realms of 
Pluto, paſs upon us both.” Ae” 

* Hazael looked upon me with great complacence 
and humanity ; and, giving me his hand, raiſed me from 
the ground. I am not ignorant,” ſaid he, © of the 
wiſdom and virtue of Ulyſſes; I have been often told 
what glory he acquired among the Greeks by Mentor ; 
and fame has made his name familiar to all the nations 
of the Eaſt. Follow me, ſon of Ulyſſes! I will be your 
father, till you find him from whom you have derived 
your being. If I had no ſenſe of the glory of Ulyſſes, 
or of his misfortunes or of yours, the friendſhip which I 
bear to Mentor would alone induce me to take care of 
you: I bought him indeed as a ſlave, but he is now mine 
by a nobler connection; for the money he coſt me pro- 


cured me the deareſt and moſt valuable of all my friends. 
In him I have found that wiſdom which I fought ; and 


to him I owe all the love of virtue that I have acquired: 
this moment, therefore, I reſtore his freedom, and con- 
tinue thine; I renounce your ſervice, , and require only 
your eſteem.” | | 

The moſt piercing anguiſh was now changed in a 
moment to unutterable joy. I perceived myſelf delivered 
from-total ruin ; I was approaching my country; I was 
favoured with aſſiſtance that might enable me to reach 
it ; I had the conſolation of being near a perſon whoſe 
love for me had no forthdation but the love of virtue; 
and whatever elſe could contribute to my felicity was 
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comprehended in my meeting with Mentor to part no 
more. & 

„ Hazael proceeded directly to the port, followed by 
Mentor and myſelf, and we all embarked together: the 
peaceful waves were divided by our oars; and a gentle 
breeze, which ſported in our fails, ſeemed as it were to 
animate our bark, and impell it forward with an eaſy mo- 
tion; Cyprus quickly diſappeared ; and Hazael, who 
was impatient to know my ſentiments, aſked me what 1 
thought of the manners of that iſland. I told him inge- 
nuouſly the dangers to which my youth had been expoſ- 
ed, and the conflict which had agitated my boſom. He 
was touched at my horror of vice, and cried out, Venus, 
I acknowledge thy power, and that of thy ſon, and I 
have burnt incenſe upon thy altars ; but forgive me, if 
I deteſt that infamous effeminacy which prevails in thy 
dominions, and the brutal ſenſuality which is practiſed at 
thy feaſts.” f 

He then diſcourſed with Mentor of that Firſt Power 
which produced the heavens and the earth; that in- 
finite and immutable Intelligence which communicates 
itſelf to all, but is not divided; that Sovereign and Uni- 
verſal Truth which illuminates intellectual nature, as the 
ſun enlightens the material world. He who has never 
perceived this pure emanation of Divinity,” ſaid Hazael, 
* 1s blind as thoſe who are born without fight ; he paſſes 
through life in darkneſs, like that which inyolves the 
polar regions, where the night is protracted to half the 
year; he believes himſelf to be wiſe, but is indeed a 
fool; he imagines that his eye comprehends every object, 
yet he lives and dies without ſeeing any thing; or, at 
moſt, he perceives only ſome fleeting illuſions by a glim- 
mering and deceitful light; ſome unſubſtantial vapours, 
that are every moment changing their colour and ſhape, 
and at length fade into total obſcurity : ſuch is the ſtate 
of every man who is captivated by the pleaſure of ſenſe, 
and allured by the gaudy phantoms of imagination! In- 
deed, none are worthy the name of men but thoſe who 
walk by the dictates of eternal Reaſon, who love and 
follow the guiding ray that is vouchſafed from above : 
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it is by this Reaſon that we were inſpired, when our 


thoughts are good; and by this we are reproved, when 
they are evil; from this we derive intelligence and life; 
this is an ocean, of which we are but ſmall ſtreams, that 
are quickly re-abforbed in the abyſs from which they 
flowed ! | 
This diſcourſe, indeed, I did nat perfectly compre- 
hend, yet I perceived ſomething in it that was elevated 
and refined; and my heart caught fire at the beams of 
truth, which glanced within the verge of my underftand- 
ing. They proceeded to talk of the origin of the gods, 
of heroes, poets, the golden age, and the univerſal deluge ; 
of the river of Oblivion, in which the ſouls of the dead 
are plunged ;"the perpetual puniſhment that is inflicted 
upon the wicked in the gloomy gulf of Tartarus ; and 
of that happy tranquility which is enjoyed in the fields 
of Elyſium by the ſpirits of the juſt, who exult in the 
aflurance that it ſhall laſt for ever. ; 

While Hazael and Mentor were diſcourſing on theſe 
topics, we perceived feveral dolphins approaching, whole 
ſcales were varied with azure and gold, and whole ſport 
fwelled the ſea into waves, and covered it with foam; 
theſe were followed by tritons, who, with their ſpiral 
ſhells, emulated the muſic of the trumpet; and in the 
midſt of them appeared the chariot of Amphitrite, drawn 
by ſea-horſes whiter than ſnow, which dividing the 
waves as they paſſed, left behind them long furrows in 
the deep; fire ſparkled in their eyes, and from their nol- 
tris iſſued clouds of ſmoke ; the chariot of the Goddeſs 
was a ſhell, whiter and more bright than ivory, of a 
wonderful figure; it was mounted upon wheels of gold, 
and ſeemed almoſt to fly over the level ſurface of the 
water: a great number of young nymphs ſwam in 2 
crowd after the chariot, and their hair, which was de- 
corated with flowers, flowed looſely behind them, and 

| wantoned in the breeze. The Goddeſs held in one 
| hand a ſceptre of gold with which the awed the waves to 
obedience; and, with the other, ſhe held the little God 
Pale mon, her ſon, whom ſhe ſuckled upon her lap: ſuch 
ſweetneſs and majefly were expreſſed in her countenance, 
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that the rebellious winds diſperſed at her appearance, 
and gloomy tempeſts howled only at a diſtance. ' The 
tritons guided the horſes with golden reins; and a large 
purple fail waved above, which was but half diſtended by 
a multitude of little zephyrs, who laboured to ſwell it 
with their breath. In the mid air appeared Zolus, 
buſy, reſtleſs, and vehement; his wrinkled and moroſe 
countenance, his hoarſe and threatening voice, his ſhag- 
gy brows which hung down to his beard, and the ſullen 


auſterity that gleamed in his eyes, awed the hurricanes ' 


of the north to filence, and drove back the clouds to the 
horizon. Whales of an enormous fize, and all the mon- 
ſters of the deep, that cauſed the ſea to ebb and flow 
with their noſtrils, ruſhed from their ſecret receſſes, and 
came in haſte to gaze upon the Goddeſs.” 
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41 _.....,, CONTENTS. : 
"TELEMACHUS relates, that <vhen he arrived at Crete, 
ke learned that Idomencus, the bing of that Iſland, had, 
in conſequence of a raſb wow, ſacrificed his only ſon ; 

. that the Cretans, to, revenge the murder, had driven 

him aut of the country ; and that, after long uncertain- 
ty, they quere then aſſembled to eled a new ſovereign © 
that he was admitted into the aſſembly > that be obtain- 

e the prize in various exertiſes ; and having alſo re- 

ſolved the queſtions that bad been recorded" by Minos 
in the book of his laws, the ſages,' wvho were judges 

| bf the conteſt, and all the people, ſeeing his <viſdom, 
would have him made king. wars Pan oth 


8 88 after the Goddeſs and her train diſappeared, 

ve began to diſcover the mountains of Crete, 
though we could yet ſcarce diſtinguiſh 'them from the 
clouds of heaven, and the waves of the ſea; but it was 
not long before the ſummit of Mount Ida was ſeen, 
towering above the neighbouring mountains, as the 
ſpreading antlers of a ſtag are diſtinguiſhed among the 
young fawns that ſurround him. By degrees we diſ- 
covered more diſtinctly the coaſt of the iſland, which 
had the appearance of an amphitheatre. As, in Cyprus, 
the foil was wild and uncultrvated ;- in Crete, it was fer- 
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tilized and enriched with every kind of fruit by the la- 
bour of its inhabitants. | 

We perceived innumerable villages that were well 
built, towns that were little inferior to cities, and cities 
that were in the higheſt degree magnificent : there was 
no field on which the huſbandmen had not impreſſed the 
characters of diligence and labour; the plough was 
every Where to be traced; and there was ſcarce a 
bramble or a weed to be found in the iſland, We re- 
marked, with pleaſure, the deep vallies, in which nume- 
rous herds of cattle were grazing, among many rivulets 
that enriched the foil ; the ſheep that were feeding on 
the declivity of the hills, the ſpacious plains that were 
covered with the golden bounty of Ceres, and the moun- 
tains that were adorned with the lively verdure of the 
vine, and cluſters of grapes that were already tinged with 
blue, and promiſed the bleffing of Bacchus, wine, which 
ſoothes "anxiety" to peace, and animates wearineſs with 
new vigourr, | * 

„Mentor told us, that he had before been in Crete, 
and aequainted us with whatever he knew of the coun- 
try. This ifland,” faid he, which is admired by 
all foreigners, and famous for its hundred cities, produces 
all the neceſſaries of life in great plenty for its inhabi- 
tants, although they are almoſt innumerable : for the 
earth is always profuſely bountiful to thoſe who cultivate 
it, and its treaſures are inexhauſtible : the greater the 
number of inhabitants in any country, the greater plen- 
ty they enjoy, if they are not idle; nor have they any 
cauſe to be jealous of each other. The Earth, Hke a 
good parent, multiplies her gifts, in proportion to the 
number of her children, who merit her bounty by their 
labour. The ambition and the avarice of mankind are 


the only ſources, of their calamities; eyery individual 


Wiſhes to poſſeſs the portion of all, and becomes wretch- 
ed by the defire of ſuperfluities. If men would be con- 
tent with the fimplicity of nature, and wiſh only to ſatis- 

their real neceſſities, plenty, chearfulneſs, domeſtic 
concord, and public tranquility, would be uninterrupted 
and univerſal, | 


* 
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A deep Knowledge of theſe important truths was 
the glory of Minos, the wiſeſt legiſlator, and the beſt of 
kings. All the wonders of this iſland are the effects of 
his laws: the education which he preſcribed for children 
renders the body healthy and robuſt, and forms an early 
habit of frugality and labour. That every ſpecies and 
degree of voluptuouſocſs will proportionately debilitate 
both the body and the mind, js an eſtabliſhed maxim ; 
and no. pleaſure is propoſed as the object of defire but 
that of becoming invincible by heroic virtue, and diſtin- 
guiſhed from others by ſuperior glory; courage is not 
conſidered as the contempt of death only in the field of 
battle, but of ſuperfluous wealth and ſhameful pleaſure ; 
and three vices are puniſhed in Crete, which in every 
other country are ſuffered with impunity, ingratitude, 


diſſimulation, and avarice. 


It might, perhaps, be expected, that there ſhould be 
ſome law againſt luxury and pomp; but at Crete luxury 


and pomp are not known. Every man labours, and no 


man thinks of becoming rich; labour is thought to be ſuf- 
ficiently recompenſed by a life of quiet and regularity, 
in which all that the wants of nature have made neccſ- 
ſary, is enjoyed in plenty and in peace. No ſplendid 
palace nor coſtly furniture, no magnificent apparel or vo- 
luptuous feſtivity, is permitted : the habits are, indeed, 
made of the fineſt wool, and dyed of the. moſt beautiful 
colour; but they are perfectly plain, and without em- 
broidery. Their meals, at which they drink little wine, 
are extremely temperate, conſiſting chiefly of bread, ſuch 
fruits as the ſeaſon produces, and milk; if they ever taſte 
animal food, it is a fmall quantity, plainly dreſſed, and 
of the coarſeſt kind; for they always reſerve the fineſt 
cattle for labour, that agriculture may flouriſh. The 
houſes are neat, convenient, and pleaſant, but without 
ornament : architecture is, indeed, well known among 
them, in its utmoſt elegance and magnificence ; but the 
practice of this art is reſerved for the temples of the 
Gods, and it is thought preſumptuous in a mortal to 
have a, dwelling like theirs. The wealth of the Cre- 
tans conſiſts in health, vigour, and courage, domeſtic 


\ 
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quiet and concord, public liberty, plenty of all that is 
neceſſary, and contempt of all that is ſuperfluous; an 
habit of induſtry, an abhorrence of idleneſs, an emula- 
tion in virtue, ſubmiſſion to the laws, and a reverence of 
the gods.“ |; | 
„ inquired what were the bounds of the ſovereign 
authority; and Mentor anſwered, ©. The authority of 
the king over the ſubje& is abſolute, but the authority of 
the law is abſolute over him; his power to do good is 
unlimited, but, he is reſtrained 'from doing evil. The 
laws have put the people into his hands as the moſt valu- 
able depoſit, upon condition that he ſhall treat them as 
his children; far it is the intent of the law, that the 
wiſdom and equity of one man ſhall be the happineſs of 
many, and not that the wretchedneſs and ſlavery of 
many ſhould gratify the pride and luxury of one. The 
king ought to poſſeſs nothing more than the ſubject, but 
in proportion as more is neceflary to alleviate the fatigue 
of his ſtation, and impreſs upon the minds of the people a 
reverence of that autbority by which the laws are exe- 
cuted. In every other reſpect the king ſhould indulge 
himſelf leſs, as well in eaſe as in pleaſure, and ſhould be 
lefs diſpoſed to the pomp and the pride of life than any 
other man: he ought not to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt of mankind by the greatneſs of his wealth, or the va- 
riety of his enjoyments, but by ſuperior wiſdom, more be- 
roic virtue, and more ſplendid glory, Abroad he ought 
to. be the defender of his country, by commanding her 
armies ;. and at home the judge of his people, diſtributing 
juſtice. among them, improving their morals, and increaſ- 
ing their felicity. It is not for himſelf that the Gods 
have entruſted him with royalty; he is exalted above in- 
dividuals, only that he may be the ſervant of the public; 
to the public he owes all his time, the public ſhould en- 
gage all bis attention, and his love ſhould have no abject 
but the public; for he deſerves diguity, only in propor- 
tion as he gives up private enjoyments ſor the public 
good. Minos directed, that his children ſhould not ſuc- 
ceed to his throne, but upon condition that they ſhould 
govern by theſe maxims; for he loved his people yet 
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more than his family; and by this wiſe inſtitution he 
enſured power and happineſs to his kingdom. Thus did 
Minos, the peaceful legiſlator, eclipſe the glory of migh- 
ty conquerors, who ſacrificed nations to their own vani- 
ty, and imagined they were great. The power of theſe 
tyrants, after a few years, . in the grave; but 
the juſtice of Minos has placed him on a more awful 
tribunal in the world of ſpirits, where he diſtributes ever- 
- laſting rewards and puniſhments as the ſupreme judge of 
the dead.” bow hugh tt $73 

As we were liſtening to Mentor we arrived at the 
iſland; and as ſoon as we came on ſhore we viewed the 
celebrated labyrinth which had been built by Dædalus, 
in imitation of that of much larger extent which we 
had ſeen in Egypt. While we were contemplating this 
curious edifice, we perceived all the coaſt covered with 
a-multitude of people, who gathered in a crowd at a place 
not far diftant from the ſea'z we inquired the cauſe of 
this commotion, and our curioſity was immediately grati- 
ſied by a Cretan, whoſe name was Nauſicrates. 

Ni —. ſaid he, the ſon of Deucalion, and 
grandſon of Minos, accompanied the other princes of 
Greece in their expedition againſt Troy; and after 
the deſtruction of that city he ſet ſail for Crete: but 
they were overtaken by ſo violent a tempeſt, that the 
pilot, and all the perſons on board the veſſel who were 
ſkilled in navigation, believed their ſhipwreck to be 
inevitable. Death was preſent to every imagination; 
every one thought he ſaw the abyſs open to ſwallow 
him; and every one deplored his misfortune, which did 
not leave him the mournful hope of that imperfect reſt, 
to-which the ſpirits, of the dead are admitted beyond the 
waters of the Styx, after funeral rites have been paid to 
the. body. In this fituation Idomeneus, liftiog up his 
hands and his eyes to heaven, and ,inyoking Neptune, 
eried out, © O mighty Deity, to whom belong the do- 
minions of the deep, vouchſafe to hear me in this utter- 
moſt diſtreſs ! If thou wilt protect me from the fury of 
the waves, and reſtore me in fafety to my country, I will 
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offer up to thee: the firſt living object that I ſee at my 
return.“ hob gti ange tag; 1 ; +9 1510" 

„In the mean time, his ſon haſtened to meet him, 
with all the ardour of filial affection, and pleaſed himſelf 
with the thoughr of receiving the firſt embrace.; Unhap- 
py youth ! he. knew not, that to haſten to his father was 


to ruſh upon deſtruction. Idomeneus, eſcaping the 


tempeſt arrived at his port, and returned thanks to Nep- 
tune for having heard his vow ; but he was ſoon ſenſible 
of the fatal effects it would produce, A certain preſage 
of misfortune made him repent: his indifcretion with the 
utmoſt- anguiſh of mind; he dreaded: his arrival among 
his people, and thought of meeting thoſe who were 
moſt dear to him with horror: but Nemeſis, a cruel and 
inexorable goddeſs, who is ever vigilant to puniſh man- 
kind, and rejoices to humble the mighty and the prond, 
impelled him forward with a fatal and invifible hand. 
He proceeded- from the veſſel to the ſhore; but he had 
ſcarce yentured to lift up his eyes when he beheld his 
ſon: he ſtarted back, pale and trembling z he turned his 
eyes on every fide to find another victim to whom he 
was leſs' tenderly allied, but it was too late; his ſon 
ſprung to him, and threw his arms round his neck; but 
2 with aftoniſhment, that, inſtead of returning 

is careſſes, he ſtood motionleſs, and at length burſt into 
tears. ; JM 
O my father, “ ſaid he, what is the cauſe of this 
ſorrow? After ſo long an abſence, art thou grieved to 
return to thy people, and reftore happineſs to thy fon ? 
In what, alas! have I offended ? Thy eyes are ſtill turn- 
ed from me, as if they loathed or - dreaded to behold 
me.” _ The father, overwhelmed with grief, was not yet 
able to reply; but after ſome ſighs-that ſtruggled in his 
boſom had burſt away, he cried out, O Neptune! what 
have I promiſed thee? on what condition haſt thou pre- 
ſerved me from ſhipwreck ? O leave me again to the 
billows and the rocks; let me be daſhed to pieces, and 
ſwallowed in the deep; but preſerve my ſon ! Cruel and 


unrelenting god! let my blood be accepted as a recom- 


penſe for his.” He then ſnatched out his ſword, and at- 
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tempted to plunge it in his boſom; but thoſe who ſtood 
near him held back his hand ; and Sophronimus, an hoary 


_ prophet, who had long interpreted the will of the gods, 
affured him, that Neptune might be ſatisfied without the 


death of his fon: © Your vow, faid he, was rafh and ini. 


quitous; the gods are not honoured, but offended, by 
_ cruelty; do not, therefore, add one enormity to another, 


and violate the laws of nature to accompliſh that vory 
which it was a crime to make. Select an hundred bulls, 
whiter than ſnow ; decorate the altar of Neptune with 
flowers; let theſe victims be thy blame leſs offering, and 
let a cloud of grateful incenſe aſcend in honour of the 
god. e 

Idomeneus heard this addreſs in an attitude of def- 
peration, and without reply; his eyes ſparkled with fu- 
ry, his viſage became ghaſlly, his colour changed every 
moment, and his whole body ſhook with the agony of his 
mind. His fon was touched with his diſtreſs; and hav- 
mg no wiſh but to relieve it, My father,” ſaid he,“ am 
I not here ? delay not to appeaſe the god to whom thou 
haſt vowed, nor bring down his vengeance upon thy 
head: if thy life can be redeemed with mine, I will die 
content: ſtrike then, O my father! and fear not that, at 
the approach of death, I ſhall diſcover a weaknefs that is 
unworthy of thy ſon. 

At this moment Idomeneus, ſtarting from his poſture 
with the ſadden violence of outrageous phrenzy, as if 
rouſed by the ſcourge of the infernal Furies, ſurpriſed the 
vigilance of thoſe who had their eyes upon him, and plang- 
ed his ſword in the boſom of his ſon : he drew it haſtily 
back, and, while it was yet warm, made an effort to ſheathe 
it a ſecond time in his own breaſt ; but in-this he was 


again prevented. The youth, who immediately fell, lay 


weltering in his blood ; his eyes were ſuffaſed with the 
ſhades of death, he attempted to open them, but, not 
being able to bear the light, they were immediately cloſ- 
ed in everlaiting darkneſs. | 


„A lilly of the field, when its root is cut away by the 
ploughſhare, being no longer ſupported by the ſtalk, 


Javgviſhes upon the ground; and, though it does not im- 
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mediately loſe all the luſtre of its beauty, yet it is no 
more nouriſhed by the earth, nor quickened by a vital 
principle: thus fell the ſon of Idomeneus; cut down 
like a flower, by an untimely ſtroke, in the firſt bloom 
of his youth. - TT 01145 
« The father, ſtupiſied by exceſs of grief, knew neither 
where he was, what he had done, or what he ought to 
do; but-walked with faltering ſteps toward the city, and 
inquired eagerly for his child. ö n 
4, In the mean time, the people, who were moved with 
compaſſion for the youth, and with horror at the cruelty ' 
of the father, cried out, that the juſtice of the gods had 
iven him up to the Furies. Their rage immediately 
foptied them with weapons; one ſnatched a ſtick; others 
caught up a ſtone, and diſcord infuſed; rancour and ma- 
lignity into every . boſom, The Cretans, however wile, 
were at this time exaſperated to folly, and renounced 
their allegiance to their king. His friends, therefore, as 
they could not otherwiſe preſerve him from popular fury, 
conducted him back to the fleet, where they went on 
board with him, and once more committed themſelves 
to the mercy of the waves, Idomeneus, as ſoon as he 
recovered from his phrenzy, thanked them for having 
forced him from a country which he had ſtained with the 
blood of his ſon, and which, therefore, he could not bear 
to inherit. The winds wafted them to the coaſt of Heſ- 
peria, and they are now forming a new ſtate in the coun- 
try of the Salentines. Ys 4 
The Cretans, having thus loſt their king, reſolved to 
elect ſuch a perſon in his ſtead as ſhould adminiſter the 
eſtabliſhed laws of the nation in their utmoſt purity : for 
this puproſe the principal inhabitants of every city have 
been ſummoned to this place; the ſacrifices, which are 
the firſt ſolemnities of the election, are already begun; 
the moſt celebrated ſages of all the neighbouring coun- 
tries are aſſembled to propoſe queſtions to the candidates 
35 a trial of their ſagacity; and preparations} are made 
for public games, to determine their courage, ſtrength, 
_ _— for the Cretans are reſolved, that, as their 
OL+ 1. ; L 
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kingdom is the prize, they will beſtow it upon him only 
who ſhall be adjudged ſuperior to all others, both in body 
and in mind; and to render the victory more difficult by 
increaſing the number of competitors, all foreigners are 
invited to the conteſt,” | 
* Nauficrates, after having related theſe aſtoniſhing e- 
vents, preſſed us to enter the liſts: Make hafte,” faid 
he, O ftrangers! to our aſſembly, and engage, among 
others, in the conteſt : for if the gods decree the victory 
to either of you, he will be the ſovereign of Crete.” 
He then turned haſtily from us, and we followed him, not 
with any defire of victory, but only that we might grati- 
fy our curioſity, by being preſent at ſo uncommon and 
important a trans Gion. | 
% We came to a kind of circus of a vaſt extent, in the 
middle of a thick foreft : within the circus was an area 
| prepared for the combatants, ſurronuded by a circular 
nk of freſh turf, on which was ſeated an innumerable 
multitude of ſpectators. We were received with the ut- 
moſt civility ; for the Cretans excell all other people in 
a liberal and religious performance of the duties of hof- 
pitality. They not only cauſed us to be ſeated, but in- 
vited us to engage in the exerciſes. Mentor declined it 
on account of his age, and Hazael as being in an ill ſtate 
of health; my youth and vigour left me no excuſe; 
however, I glanced my eye upon Mentor, to diſcover 
his ſentiments: and I perceived that he wiſhed I ſhould 
engage. I therefore accepted the offer that had been 
made me; and throwing off my apparel, my limbs were 
anointed with oil, and I placed myſelf among the com- 
batants. A rumour immediately paſſed through the 
whole multitude, that the new candidate for the kingdom 
was the ſon of Ulyſſes ; for ſeveral of the Cretans, who 
had been at Ithaca when I was a child, remembered my 
face. | 
The firſt exerciſe was wreſtling. A Rhodian, who 
appeared to be about thirty-five years of age, threw all 
- that ventured to encounter him: he was ſtill in his full 
vigour, his arms were nervous and brawny ; his muſcles 
were difcovered at every motion; and his limbs were not 
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leſs ſupple than ſtrong. There was now no competitor 
remaining but myſelf; and as he thought no honour was 
to be gained by overcoming ſo feeble an opponent, he 
indulged the compaſſion which he felt for my youth, and 
would have retired ; but I prefled forward, and preſented _ 
myſelf before him. We immediately ſeized each other, 
and grappled, till both were out of breath; we ſtood 
ſhoulder.to ſhoulder, and foot to foot; every nerve was 
ſtrained, our arms were entwined, like ſerpents, in each 
other, and each of us endeavoured to lift his antagoniſt 
from the ground. He attempted to throw me, ſome- 
times by ſurpriſe, and ſometimes by mere ſtrength ; ſome- 
times on one fide, and ſometimes on the other ; but while 
he was thus practiſing all his {kill and force upon me, I 
threw myſelf forward by a ſudden effort, with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the muſcles of his back giving way, he fell 20 
the ground, and drew me upon him. All his efforts to 
get me under him were ineffectual; I held him immove- 
able under me, till the multitude ſhauted, © Victory to 
the ſon of Ulyſſes! and then I aſſiſted him to riſe, and 
he retired in confuſion. 

* The combat of the ceſtus was more difficult. The 
fon of a wealthy citizen of Samos had acquired ſuch re- 
putation in this exerciſe, that the reft of the candidates 
yielded to him without conteſt, and the hope of victory 
animated no boſom but mine. In the firſt onſet I receiv- 
ed ſuch blows on the head and ſtomach that blood guth- 
ed from my mouth and noſtrils, and a thick miſt ſeemed 
to fall upon my eyes: I reeled ; my antagoniſt preſſed 
upon me, and I was juſt ſinking faint and breathleſs, 
when ! heard Mentor cry out, O ſon of Ulyſſes, wilt 
thou be vanquiſhed !” voice of my friend encourag- 
ed me to farther refiſtance, and diſdain ſupplied me with 
new ſtrength. I avoided ſeveral blows, which I muſt 
otherwiſe have ſunk under; and my antagonift having 
miſled a ſtroke, I ſeized the opportunity of his arm being 
carried away by its own vigour, and his body bent for- 
ward, to.aim a blow at him that he could not ward off, 
and I raiſed my ceſtus that it might deſcend with greater 
force: he ſaw my advantage; and, ſtepping back, he 
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writhed his body to avoid the ſtroke: by this motion the 
equilibrium was deſtroyed, and I eafily threw him to the 
ground, I immediately offered him my hand, which he 
refuſed, and he got up without affiſtance, covered with 
duſt and blood; but though he ſhowed the utmoſt 
ſhame at his defeat, yet he did not dare to renew the 
combat. . 
The chariot races immediately followed. The cha- 
riots were diſtributed by lot, and mine happened to be 


the worſt in the whole number : the wheels were more 


heavy, and the horſes leſs vigorous. We ſtarted; and 
the cloud of duſt that roſe behind us obſcured the ſky. 
At the beginning of the race I ſuffered the others to get 
before me: but a young Lacedemonian, whoſe name was 
Crantor, left them all behind him; and Polycletus, a 
Cretan, followed him at a ſmall diſtance, Hippomachus, 
a relation of Idomeneus, who was ambitious to ſucceed 
him, giving reins to his horſes, which were covered with 
ſweat, leaned forward over their necks 3 and the wheels 
whirled round with ſuch rapidity, that, like the wings of 
an eagle floating upon the air, they ſeemed not to move 
at all. My horſes, which had been breathed by degrees, 
beginning now to exert themſelves, ſoon left almoſt all 
thoſe who had ſet out with ſo much ardour at a great 
diſtance behind them; and Hippomachus, preſſing for- 
ward to keep his advantage with too much eagernels, the 
moſt vigorous of his horſes fell down, and put an end to 
the hopes of his maſter. Polycletus, leaning too much 
over his horſes, was thrown out of his chariot by a ſudden 
ſhock : the reins were forced. out of his hand; and 
though he had now no hope of victory, he thought him- 
{elf happy to have eſcaped with his life. Crantor per- 
ceiving with jealouſy and indignation, that I was now 
cloſe behind him, urged forward with more eagerneſs ; 


ſometimes vowing rich offerings to the gods, and ſome- 


times encouraging his horſes ; he was afraid I ſhould pals 
him, by driving between his chariot and the barrier of 
the courſe, becauſe my horſes, having been leſs exhauſted, 
were able to get before him, if they had room, though 


they ſhould wheel round on the outſide of the track; 


— 
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this could be no otherwiſe prevented than by obſtructing 
the paſſage; he, therefore, though he ſaw the danger of 
the attempt, drove up ſo cloſe to the barrier, that his 
wheel being forced againſt it, was torn off, and his cha- 
riot diſmounted. I had now nothing to do but to turn 
ſhort, that I might keep clear of him ; and the next mo- 
ment he ſaw me at the gaol. The multitude once more 
ſhouted, « Victory to the fon of Ulyſſes! It is he whom 
the gods have appointed to reign over us!“ 

We were then conducted, by the moſt illuſtrious and 
venerable of the Cretans, into a wood, which had been 
long kept ſacred from the vulgar and the profane; where 
we were convened by thoſe ancient oracles. of wiſdom, 
who had been appointed by Minos to preſerve the laws 
from violation, and adminifter juſtice to the people. But, 
into this aſſembly, thoſe only who had contended in the 
games were admitted, The ſages opened the book, into 
which all the laws of Minos had been collected. I was 
touched with reverence and humility .when I approached 
theſe fathers of their country, whom age had rendered 
venerable without impairing their vigour of mind. They 
fat, with great order and ſolemnity, in a fixed poſture ; 
their bair was white as ſnow, but ſome of them had ſcarce 
any left; and their countenances, though grave, were 
brightened with a calm and placid ſagacity. They were 
not forward to ſpeak z and they ſaid nothing that was 
not the reſult of mature deliberation : when their opini- 
ons were different, they ſupported them with ſo much 
candour and moderation, that it could ſcarce be believed 
they were not of one mind. By long experience, and 
cloſe application, they had acquired the moſt acute diſ- 
cernment, and extenſive knowledge; but that which 
principally conduced to the ſtrength and rectitude of their 
judgment, was the ſedate diſpaſſionate tranquillity of 
mind, that had been long freed from the tumultuous paſ- 
fions and capricious levity of youth. Wiſdom alone was 
their principle of action; and, by the long and habitual 
practice of virtue, they had fo corrected every irregular 
diſpoſition, that they taſted the calm, yet elevated, de- 
lights of reaſon without alloy. To theſe awful beings 1 
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lifted up my eyes with admiration; and wiſhed that by 
2 ſudden contraQtion of my life, I might immediately ar. 
rive at fo deſireable an old age: for I perceived youth 
to be a ſtate of infelicity, ſubject to the blind impetuoſity 
of paſſion, and far from the perſpicacious tranquillity of 
their virtue. TE 

* The perſon who preſided in this aſſembly, opened 


| the book into which all the laws of Minos had been col- 
| lefied. It was a large volume, and was kept locked up, 
with the richeſt perfumes, in a golden box. When it 


was taken out, all the ſages kiſſed it with a profound re- 
ſpect, and ſaid, That, the gods only excepted, from 
whom all good is originally derived, nothing ſhould be 
held ſo ſacred as theſe laws which promote wiſdom, vir- 
tue, and happineſs : thoſe who put theſe laws in execution 
for the government of others, ſhould alſo, by theſe laws, 
govern themſelves; for it is the law that ought to reign, 
and not the man.” Such were the ſentiments of this 
hoary council: and the preſident then propoſed three 
queſtions, which were to be reſolved by the maxims of 
Minos. | 

The firſt queſtion was, What man is moſt free? 


One anſwered that it was a king who governed his people 


with abſolute authority, and had triumphed over all his 
enemies: another ſaid, that it was he whoſe riches ena- 
bled him to purchaſe whatever he defired : in the opinion 
of ſome, it was a man who had never married, and who 
was perpetually travelling from one country to another, 
without ſubjecting himſelf to the laws of any: others ſup- 
poled it might be a ſavage, who, living wild in the woods, 


and ſubſiſting himſelf by hunting, was independent of all 


ſociety, and ſuffered no want as an individual: others 
thought of a flave immediately after emancipation; be- 
cauſe, being juſt relieved from the ſeverities of ſervitude, 
he would have a more lively ſenſe of the ſweets of free- 
dom; and there were ſome who ſaid, that a man at the 
point of death was more free than all others ; becauſe 
death breaks every bond, and over the dead the united 
world has no power, | 
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« When my opinion was demanded, I was in no doubt 
what to aniwer, becauſe I remembered what had been 
often told me by Mentor: The moſt free of all men,” 
faid I,“ is he, whoſe freedom flavery itſelf cannot take 
away: he, and he only, is free, in every country, aud in 
every condition, who fears the gods, and whoſe fear has 
no other object. In other words, he only is truly free, 
over whom fear and defire have no power, and who is 
ſubje& only to reaſon and the gods.” The fathers look- 
ed upon each other with a ſmile, and were ſurpriſed to 
find my anſwer exactly the ſame with that of Minos. 

The ſecond queſtion was, Who is moſt unhappy?” 
To this every one gave ſuch an anſwer as was ſuggeſted 
by his fancy. One faid, that the moſt unhappy man, was 
he who was without money, health, and reputation: 
another faid, it was he that had no friend: ſome ima- 
gined none could be fo wretched as thoſe who had dege- 
nerate and ungrateful children : but a native of Leſbos, 
a man celebrated for wiſdom, ſaid, that the moſt unhappy 
of all men was he who thought himſelf fo; becauſe un- 
happineſs depends much leſs upon adverſity than impa- 
tience; and unfortunate events derive all their power to 
ali from the minds of thoſe to whom they happen. 
The afſembly heard this opinion with a ſhout of applauſe; 
and every one believed that, in this queſtion, the Leſbian 
would be declared victor. But my opinion being aſked, 
I formed my anſwer on the maxims of Mentor. © The 
moſt unhappy of all men, faid I, “ is a king, who be- 
lieves he ſhall become happy by rendering others miſer- 
able : his wretchedneſs is doubled by his ignorance ; for, 
as he does not know whence it proceeds, he can apply 
no remedy ; he is, indeed, afraid to know, and he fuffers 
a crowd of ſycophants to ſurround him, that keep truth 
at a diſtance ; he is a ſlave to his own paſſions, and an 
utter ſtranger to his duty; he has never taſted the plea- 
ſure of doing good, nor been warmed to ſenſibility by 
the charms of virtue: he is wretched, but the wretched- 
neſs that he ſuffers he deſerves, and his miſery, however 
great, is perpetually increafing ; he ruſhes down the pre- 
cipice of perdition, and the gulf of everlaſting puniih- 
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ment receives him.” The aſſembly atteſted my victory 


over the Leſbian, and the judges declared that I had ex- 


preſſed the ſenſe of Minos. | 8 

The third queſtion was, Which of the two ought 
to be preferred, a king who was invincible in war, or a 
king who, without any experience in war, could admi- 
niſter civil goverament, with great wiſdom, in a time of 
peace? The majority determined this queſtion in fa- 
vour of the warrior; for {kill to govern in a time of 
peace, ſaid they, will be of but little uſe, if the king can- 
not defend his country in a time of war, fince he will 
himſelf be diveſted of his authority, and his people will 
become ſlaves to the enemy. Others preferred the pa- 


- Cific prince, becauſe, as he would have more to fear from 


a war, he would be more careful to avoid it; but they 
were an{wered, that the atchievements of a conqueror 
would not cnly increaſe his own glory, but the glory of his 
people, to whom he would ſubjugate many nations; but 
that, under a pacific government, quiet and ſecurity would 
degenerate into cowardice and ſloth. 8 

My ſentiments were then aſked, and I anſwered thus: 
% Although. he, who only can govern either in peace or 
war, is but half a king; yet the prince who, by his ſa- 
gacity, can diſcover the merit of others, and can defend 
his country when it is attacked, if not in perſon, yet by 
his generals, is, in my opinion, to be preferred before him 
who knows no art but that of war : a prince whoſe geni- 
us is entirely military will levy endleſs wars to extend 
his dominions, and ruin his people to add a new title to 
his name. If the nation, which he now governs 1s un- 
happy, what is it to them how many more he conquers ! 
A foreign war, long continued, cannot fail of producing 
diſorder at home; the manners of the victors themſelves 
become corrupt during the general cunfuſion. How 
much has Greece ſuffered by the conqueſt of Troy! the 
was more than ten years deprived of her kings; and 
wherever the flame of war is kindled, the laws are vio- 
lated with impunity, agriculture is neglected, and the 
ſciences are forgotten. The beſt prince, when he has a 
war to ſuſtain, is compelled to the ſame conduct which 
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diſgraces the worſt, to tolerate licentiouſneſs, and em- 
ploy villainy in his ſervice: how many daring profligates 
are puniſhed in time of peace, whom it is neceflary to 
reward during the diſorders of war? No nation was ever 
governed by a conqueror that did not ſuffer by his ambi- 
tion. The victorious and the vanquiſhed are involved 
almoſt in the {ame ruin, while the king grows giddy a- 
midſt the tumult of a triumph. As he is utterly igno- 
rant of the arts of peace, he knows not how to derive 
any popular advantages from a ſucceſsful war; he is like 
2 man that not only defends his own field, but forcibly 
takes poſſeſſion of his neighbour's, yet can neither plow 
nor fow, and conſequently reaps no harveſt from eee; 
he ſeems born, not to diffuſe happineſs among his ſubjects 
by a wiſe and equitable government, but to fill the world 
with violence, tumult, and deſolation. 

« As to the pacific prince, it myſt, indeed, be confeſ- 
ſed, that he is not qualified for conqueſt; or, in other 
words, he is not born to harraſs his people, by perpetual 
hoſtilities, in a reſtleſs attempt to ſubjugate others, over 
whom he can have no equitable right; but if he is per- 
ſectly qualified for ehe 5 overnment, theſe very quali- 
fications will ſecure his ſubjecte againſt the encroachments 
of an enemy: his juſtice, moderation, and quietneſs, ren- 
der him a good neighbour; he engages in no enterpriſe 
that can interrupt the peace ſubſiſting between him and 
other ſtates, ot he fulfils all his engagements with a re- 
ligious exactneſs; he is, therefore, regarded by his allies 
rather with love than fear, and they truſt him with unli- 
mited confidence: if any reſtleſs, haughty, and ambitious 
power ſhould moleſt him, all the neighbouring princes 
will interpoſe in his behalf; becauſe, from him they ap- 
prehend no attempt againſt their own quict, but have 
every thing to fear from his enemy, His ſteady juſtice, 
impartiality, and public faith, render him the arbiter of 
all the kingdoms that ſurround his own : and while the 
enterpriſes of ambition make the warrior odious, and the 
common danger unites the world againſt him, a glory, 
Ter 1 that of conqueſt, coines unlooked-for, to the 
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friend of peace, on whom the eyes of every other poten- 
tate are turned, with reverence and affection, as the father 
and the guardian of them all. Theſe are his advantages 
abroad, and thoſe at home are yet more conſiderable. If 
he is qualified to govern in peace, it follows, that he 


muſt govern by the wiſeſt laws: he muſt reſtrain parade 


and luxury; he muſt ſuppreſs every art which can only 


gratify vice; and he muſt encourage thoſe which upply 


the neceſſaries of life, eſpecially agriculture, to whic 

the principal attention of his people muſt be turned: 
whatever is neceſſary will then become abundant ; and 
the people, being inured to labour, ſimple in their man- 
ners, habituated to live upon a little, and therefore eaſily 
gaining a ſubſiſtence from the field, will multiply with- 
out end. This kingdom, then, will become extremely 
populous ; and the people will be healthful, vigorous, 
and hardy ; not effeminated by luxury, but veterans in 
virtue; not ſlaviſhly attached to a life of voluptuous in- 
dolence, but free'in a magnanimous contempt of death, 
and chuſing rather to die than loſe the manly privileges 
which they enjoy under a prince who reigns only as the 
ſubſtitute of reaſon. If a neighbouring conqueror ſhould 
attack ſuch a people as this, he might probably find them 
unſkilful in marking out a camp, forming the order of 
battle, and managing the unwieldy engines of deſtruction 
that are uſed in a fiege ; but he would find them invin- 
cible by their numbers, and their courage, their patience 
of fatigue, their habit of enduring hardſhip, the impetuo- 
ſity of their attack, and the perſeverance of that virtue 
which diſappointment cannot ſubdue. Befides, if their 
prince is not himſelf qualified to command his forces, be 
may ſubſtitute ſuch perſons as he knows to be equal to 
the truſt, and uſe them-as inſtruments without giving up 
his authority ; ſuccours may be obtained from his allies ; 
his ſubjects will rather periſh than become the ſlaves of 
injuſtice and oppreſſion; and the gods themſelves will 
fight in his behalf. Thus will the pacific prince be ful- 
tained, when his danger is moſt imminent : and therefore 
I conclude, that, though his ignorance in the art of war 
bs an imperfection in his character, fince it diſables him to 
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execute one of the principal duties of his ſtation, the chaſ- 
tiſement of thoſe who invade his dominions, or injure his 
people; yet he is infinitely ſuperior to a king who is 
wholly unacquainted with civil government, and knows 
no art but that of war.” | 

« I perceived, but without wonder, that many perſons 
in the aſſembly did not approve the opinion that I had 
been labouring to maintain; for the greater part of man- 
kind, dazzled by the falſe luſtre of victories and tri- 
. umphs, prefer the tumult and ſhow of ſucceſsful hoſtili- 
ties to the quiet ſimplicity of peace, and the intrinſic ad- 
vantages of good government. The judges, however, de- 
clared, that I had ſpoken the ſentiments of Minos: and 
the preſident cried out, The oracle of Apollo, known 
to all Crete, is fulfilled ; Minos inquired of the god, how 
long his poſterity ſhould govern by the laws which he 
had eſtabliſhed; and he was anſwered, Thy poſterity 
ſhall ceaſe to reign, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the 
reign of the laws. We feared, that ſome foreigner would 
make a conqueſt of our iſland ; but the misfortunes of 
Idomeneus, and the wiſdom of the ſon of Ulyſſes, who, 
of all mortals, beſt underſtands the laws of Minos, have 
diſcloſed the true ſenſe of the oracle: why, then, do we 
delay to crown him, whom the gods have appointed to 
be our king!“ | 
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CONTENTS, 


TELEM ACHUS relates, that he refuſed the royalty of Crete 
to return to Ithaca ; that he propoſed Mentor, but that 
Mentor alſo refuſed to be king e that the Cretans then 
preſſing Mentor to appoint a king for them, he related to 
them what he had heard of the virtues of Ariflodemus, 
evhom they immediately preclaimed that Mentor and 
Telemachus having then 'embarked for Italy, Neptune, to 
gratify the reſentment of Venus, ſhipwrecked them upon 
ihe iſland of Calypſo, where the goddeſs receingd them 
evith hoſpitality and kindneſs. 


T . immediately went out of the conſe- 
crated grove ; and the chief of them, taking me 
by the hand, declared to the people, who were waiting 
impatiently for the deciſion, that the prize had been de- 
creed to me. The words were no ſooner uttered, than 
the dead ſilence of expectation was followed by an uni- 
verſal ſhout; every one cried out, Let the ſon of Ulyſ- 
ſes, a ſecond Minos, be our king!“ and the echoes of the 
neighbouring mountain repeated the acclamation. 

« I waited a few moments, and then made a ſign with 
my hand, that I defired to be heard, In this interval 
Mentor whiſpered me, Wilt thou renounce thy country ? 
Can ambition obliterate the remembrance of Penelope, 
who longs for thy return as the laſt cbject of her hope; 
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and alienate thy heart from the great Ulyſſes, whom the 
gods have reſolved to reſtore to Ithaca?“ Theſe words 
rouſed every tender paſſion in my boſom, and the fond 
defire of royalty was inſtantly abſorbed in the love of 
my parents and my country, In the mean time, the mul- 
titude was again become motionleſs and filent, and I ad- 
dreſſed them in theſe terms: © Illuſtrious Cretans! I am 
not worthy the dignity which you offer. The oracle, of 
which you have been reminded, does indeed expreſs, that 
the ſovereignty of Crete ſhall depart from the race of 
Minos, when a ſtranger ſhall eſtabliſh the dominion of 
his la ws; but it does not fay that this ſtranger ſhall be 
king. I am willing to believe that I am the ſtranger 
foretold by the oracle, and that I have accompliſhed the 
prediction. Fortune has caſt me upon this iſland, J 
have diſcovered the true ſenſe of the laws of Minos ; and 
[ wiſh that my explanation may contribute to join them 
in the ſovereignty with the man whom your choice 
ſhall appoint to ſo importaut a truſt. As for me, I 
prefer my country, the obſcure and inconſiderable iſland 
of Ithaca, to the hundred cities of Crete, with all their 
opulence and glory; permit me, therefore, to wander 
wherever the Fates ſhall have marked my courſe, If I 
have contended in your fports, I was not prompted by a 
deſire to govern you; but only to obtain your eſteem, 
and your pity, that you might the more readily afford 
me the means of returning to the place of my birth: for 
I would rather obey my father Ulyſſes, and comfort 
Penelope my mother, than-govern all the nations upon 
earth, You ſee, O Cretans! the ſecret receſſes of my 
heart: I am compelled to leave you, but death only can 
put an end to my gratitude; your intereſt ſhall never be 
leſs dear to me than my own honour; and I will remem- 
ber you with affection, till death ſhall efface the laſt idea 
from my mind.” 

„ had ſcarce finiſhed the laſt ſentence before there 
aroſe from the innumerable multitude that ſurrounded me, 
a deep hoarſe murmur, like the ſound of waves that are 
broken againſt each other in a ſtorm. Some queſtioned 
whether I was not a God under the appearance of a man: 
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others affirmed that they had ſeen me in foreign coun. 
tries, and knew me to be Telemachus : and many cried 
out, that I ſhould be compelled to aſcend the throne of 
Idomeneus. I, therefore, again ſignified my intention 
to ſpeak, and they were again ſilent in a moment, not 
knowing but that, I was now about to accept what be— 
fore I had refuſed. * Permit me,” ſaid I, © O Cretans ! 
to tell you my thoughts without diſguiſe. I believe you 
to be the wiſeſt of all people; and yet there is one im- 
portant diſtinction which I think you have not made: 
your choice ought not to ſelect the man who is beſt ac- 
quainted with the theory of your laws, but he who, with 
the moſt Ready virtue, has reduced them to practice. ] 
am, as yet, but a youth; and, conſequently, without ex- 
perience, and ſubject to the tyrauny of impetuous paſ- 
ſions: I am in that ſtate which renders it more fit for 
me to learn, by obedience, how to command hereafter, 
than now to practiſe a ſcience which is at once ſo diffi- 
cult and important. Do not, therefore, ſeek a man who, 
in any exerciſes, either of the mind or of the body, has 
conquered others; but one who has atchieved the con- 
queſt of himſelf : ſeek a man who has the laws of Minos 
written on his heart; and whoſe life has illuſtrated every 
precept by an example : let your choice be determined 
not by what he ſays, but by what he has done.” 

„The venerable fathers, being much pleaſed with 
theſe ſentiments, and hearing the applauſe of the aſſem- 
bly grow ſtill louder, addreſſed me in theſe terms: © Since 
the Gods no longer permit us to hope that you will reign 
over us, aſſiſt us, at leaſt, in the choice of a king who will 
eſtabliſh the reign of our laws. Is any man known to 
you, who, upon a throne, will be content with equitable 
though limited authority? © There is a man!“ faid I, 
« to whom I owe whatever merit I poſſeſs, whoſe wil- 
dom has ſpoken by my lips, and whoſe converſation ſug- 

eſted every ſentiment which you have approved.“ 
While I was yet ſpeaking, the eyes of the whole aſſem- 
bly were turned upon Mentor, whom I took by the hand, 
and preſented to them: at the ſame time I related the 
protection which he had afforded to my infancy, the dan - 
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gers from which he had delivered me, and the calamities 
that fell upon me when I rejected his counſel, Mentor 
had, till now, ſtood unnoticed among the crowd; for his 
habit was plain and negligent, his countenance was mo- 
deſt, he ſpake little, and had an air of coldneſs and re- 
ſerve : but, as ſoon as he became the object of attention, 
a dignity and firmneſs, not to be deſcribed, were diſco- 
vered in his countenance; it was remarked, that his 
eyes were peculiarly piercing, and every motion expreſ- 
{ed uncommon vigour and activity. Some queſtions 
were immediately propoſed; his anſwers excited univer- 
{al admiration, and the kingdom was immediately offered 
him: the kingdom, however, he refuſed without the leaſt 
emotion; and ſaid, that he preferred the ſweets of a pri- 
vate life to the ſplendour of royalty; that the beſt princes 
were almoſt neceſſarily unhappy, becauſe they were ſel- 
dom able to effect the good which they deſigned, and 
were often betrayed, by the circumvention of ſy cophants, 
| to the perpetration of evils which they intended to pre- 
vent. If ſervitude,” continued he, © is a ftate of 
wretchedneſs, there can be no happineſs in royalty: for 
royalty is nothing more than ſervitude in diſguiſe ; a king 
is always dependent upon thoſe by whom he mutt enforce 
his commands : happy are thoſe to whom the toil of go- 
vernment is not a duty; a duty which implies the facri- 
fice of private liberty to public advantage, which our 
country only can claim, and which thoſe alone who are 
inveſted with ſupreme authority can awe ?” 

The Cretans were at firſt ſtruck ſilent with aſtoniſh- 
ment; but, at length, they aſked Mentor what perſon 
he would adviſe them to chooſe. & I would adviſe 
you,” ſaid Mentor, “ to chuſe a man who well knows 
the people he is to govern 3 and who is alſo ſufficiently 
acquainted with government to fear it as a ſtate of dit- 
culty and danger; he that deſires royalty does not 
know the duties which royalty requires; and by him 
who does not know them they can never be ful- 
filled: ſuch a man defires regal authority only to grati- 
ty himſelf ; but regal authority ſnould be intruſted with 
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him only who would not accept it but for the love of 
1 

„Ihe whole aſſembly ſtill wondering to ſee two 
ſtrangers refuſe a kingdom, which ſo many others had 
ſought, began to inquire with whom they had come to 
Crete; and Nauſicrates, who had conducted us from the 
port to the circus, immediately pointed out Hazael, with 
whom Mentor and mylelf had failed from the iſland of 
Cyprus; but their wonder, however great, became fijil 
greater, when they underſtood that he, who had juſt re- 
faſed to be the ſovereign of Crete, hed been lately the 
ſlave of Hazael; that Hazael, ſtruck with the wiſdom 
and virtue of his ſlave, now conſidered him as his moni- 
tor and his friend; and had been urged, merely by his 
deſire of knowledge, to travel from Damaſcus in Syria 
to Crete, that he might acquaint himſelf with the laws of 
Minos. | 

The ſages then addreſſed themſelves to Hazag]: 
We do not dare,” ſaid they, “ to offer to Hazael the 
crown which has been refuſed by Mentor, becauſe we be- 
heve the ſentiments of both to be the ſame ; you del- 
piſe mankind too much to rule them; nor is there any 
thing in wealth or in power that, to you, would com- 
penſate the toils of government,” Hazael replicd, 
Think not, O Cretans! that I deſpiſe mankind, or 
that I am inſenſible to the glory that rewards the labour 
by which they are rendered virtuous and happy; but 
this labour, however glorious, is attended with pain and 


danger; aud the external glitter of regal pomp capti- 


vates only the fooliſh and the vain. Life is ſhort, and 
greatneſs rather irritates than gratifies defire : it is one 
of thoſe decentful acquiſitions which I am come ſo far, not 
to obtain, but to deſpiſe, Farewel! I have no with but 
to return once more to retirement and tranquillity, where 
my ſoul may fealt on knowledge with divine reflection, 
and where that hope of immortality which is derived from 
virtue may afford me comfort under the infirmities of 
old age; or, if I have a wiſh beſides this, it is never to 
be ſeparated from the two perſous who now ſtand before 
vou.“ 


20 
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© The Cretans then cried out to Mentor,“ Tell us, 
O wiſeſt and greateſt of mortals ! tell us who ſhall be 
our king ! We will not ſuffer thee to depart till thou 
hat directed this important choice.” Mentor immediate- 
ly anſwered, * As I ſtood among the crowd of ſpecta- 
tors, whom the ſports had drawn together, I perceived a 
man who, in the midſt of all that tumult and impatience, 
appeared recollected and ſedate ; he was ſtill vigorous, 
though advanced in years; and, upon inquiring who he 
was, I ſoon learned that his name was Ariltodemus. I 
afterwards heard ſome that ſtood near tell him, that his 
two ſons were among the candidates; but he exprefted 
no ſatisfaction at the news: he ſaid, That he loved one 
of them too well to with him involved in the dangers 
of royalty z and that he had too great a regard for his 
country to with it ſhould be governed by the other.” I 
immediately conceived, that the old man loved one of 


his ſons, who had virtue, with a rational affection; and 


that he was too wile to indulge the other in vicious irre- 
eularities, My curiofity being now greatly increaſed, I 
inquired more particularly into the circumſtances of his 
life, and one of the citizens gave me this account: A- 
niſtodemus,“ ſaid he, * bore arms in the ſervice of his 
country many years, and is almoſt covered with ſcars; 
but his abhorrence of inſincerity and flattery rendered 
him diſagreeable to Idomeneus, who, therefore, left him 
xt Crete when he went to the ſiege of Troy; and, indeed, 
he was kept in perpetual anxiety by a man who gave 
him ſuch counſel as he could not but approve, yet want- 
ed reſolution to foliow : he was, beſides, jealous of the 
zlory which he knew Ariſtodemus would ſoon acquire. 
The king, therefore, forgetting the ſervices of his ſoldier, 
left him here expoſed to the diſtreſs of poverty, and to 
the ſcorn of the brutal and the ſordid, who conſider no- 
thing as merit but riches. With poverty, however, A- 
tiſtodemus was contented, and lived cheerfully in a re- 
mote corner of the iſland, where he cultivated a few 
acres of ground with his own hands, In this employ- 
_ he was aſſiſled by one of his ſons, whom he loved 
'OL. I. 
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with great tenderneſs; and labour and frugality ſoon 
made them happy in the poſſeſſion of whatever is necef. 
ſary to a life of rural ſimplicity, and ſomething more. 
The old man, who was not leſs a philoſopher than a he- 
ro, diſtributed this ſurplus among the decrepit and the 
ſick; the youth he ſtimulated to induſtry; he exhorted 
the refractory, and inſtructed the ignorant; he was the 
arbitrator of every diſpute, and the father of every fa- 
mily : in his own he conſiders no circumſtance as un- 
fortunate but the bad diſpoſition of his ſecond ſor, upon 
whom all admonition has been loſt. The father, afte: 
having long endured his irregularities, in hopes that 
ſome means would be found to correct them, has at 
length expelled him from his family; and the ſon has 
ſince given himſelf up to the groſſeſt ſenſuality, and, in 
the folly of his ambition, is become a candidate for the 
kingdom.” | 

Such, O Cretans ! is the account that was given me 
of Ariſtodemus ; whether it is true or falſe is beſt known 
to you, But, if this man is indeed ſuch as he has been 
repreſented, why have public exerciſes. been appointed, 
and why have ſo many ſtrangers been brought together ? 
You have, in the midſt of you, a man whom you well 
know, and by whom you are well known: a man to 
whom all the arts of war are familiar, and whoſe cou- 
rage has ſuſtained him, not only againſt the ſpear and the 
dart, but the formidable aſſaults of poverty; who has 
deſpiſed the riches that are acquired by flattery, who 
has preferred labour to idleneſs, and knows the advan- 
tages which are derived to the publie from agriculture ; 


who is an enemy to parade and pomp, and whoſe paſſions , 


are under the controul of reaſon; for even the parental 
alfection, which in others is ſo often a blind inſtinct, acts 
in him as a rational and a moral principle; ſince, of two 
ſons, he cheriſhes one for his virtue, and renounces the 
other for his vices: a man who, to expreſs all his virtue 
at once, is already the father of the people. In this man, 
therefore, O Cretans ! if, indeed, you deſire to be govern- 
ed by the laws of Minos, behold your king!“ 
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“% The multitude immediately cried out, with one 
voice, Ariſtodemus is, indeed, ſuch as he has been repre- | 
ſented; Ariſtodemus is worthy to be our king!” The 1 
fathers of the council then ordered that he ſhould be f 
brought before them; and he was immediately ſought h 
among the crowd, where he was mixed with the loweſt of 
the people. When he was brought before the aflem- | 
bly, he appeared to be perfectly calm and unconcerned; and 
when he was told that the people had determined to make 
him king, he anſwered that he would not accept of the 
office but upon three conditions: Firſt, ſays he, 
the throne ſhall be declared vacant at the end of two 
years, if within that time I do not render you better 
than what you are; or if you ſhall reſiſt the execution of 
the laws. Secondly, I will be ſtill at liberty to live in 
a ſimple and frugal manner. Thirdly, My ſons ſhall not 
rank above their fellow- citizens; and, after my death, 
ſhall be treated, without diſtinction, according to their | 
merit.” 4 
At theſe words the air was filled with acclamations ; 
of joy; the diadem was placed upon the head of Ariſto- 
demus by the chief of the hoary guardians of the law ; ; 
and ſacrifices were offered to Jupiter, and the other ſu- 4 
perior deities. Ariſtodemus made us preſents, not with 
an oſtentatious magnificence, but a noble ſimplicity. He 
gave to Hazael a copy of the laws of Minos, written by 175 
the legiſlator himſelf; and a collection of tracts, which 4 
contained the complete hiſtory of Crete from the time of 
Saturn and the golden age: he ſent on board his veſſel 48 
every kind of fruit that flouriſh in Crete, and is unknowa 
in Syria, and offered him whatever he ſhould need, 1 
* As we were now impatient to depart, he cauſed a 1 
veſſel to be immediately fitted out for us: he manned it 
with a great number of able rowers, and a detachment of 
his beſt troops : and he put on board ſeveral changes of 
apparel, and great plenty cf proviſion. As ſoon as the 
veſſel was ready to fail, the wind became fair for Ithaca; [ 
but as Hazael was bound on a contrary courſe, it compel- a 
led him to continue at Crete. He took leave of us with 
great tenderneſs; and embraced us as friends, with whom 
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be was about to part for life. The gods,” ſaid he, 
are juſt; and they know that the ſacred bond of our 
f-iend(hip is virtue; and therefore they will one day reſtore 
us to each other; and thoſe happy fields, in which the 
J:ft are ſaid to enjoy everlaiting reſt, ſhall ſee our ſpirits 
reunited to part no more. O! that my aſhes alſo might 
be mixed with yours!“ Here Lis words became inarti- 
culate, and he burſt into tears: our eyes overflowed 
with equal tenderneſs and grief. | 
ur parting with Ariſtodemus was ſcarce leſs affec. 
tionate. As you have.made me a king,” ſaid he, e. 
member the dangers to which you have expoſed me 
and requeſt the gods to irradiate my mind with wiſdem 
from above, and give me power over myſelf, in propor. 
tion to my authority over others. May they conduct 
you in ſafety to your country, abaſe the inſ{olence of your 
enemies, and give you the joy to behold Ulyfes again 
upon the throne of Ithaca, ſupiemely happy in the pol 
ſeſſion of Penelope and Peace. To thee, Telemachus, 1 
have given a good vellel, well manned with mariners 
and ſoldiers, who may aſſiſt thee againlt the perſecutors 
of thy mother. For thee, Mentor, thy wiſdom is ſuſl.- 
cient; poſſeſſing this, thou haſt need of nothing; al 
that I can give would be ſuperfluous ; and all that I can 
with is precluded. Go, both of you, in peace; and may 
vou long be the felicity of each other! Remember Ai. 
ſtodemus: and if Ithaca ſhould need the aſſiſtance cl 
Crete, depend upon my friendſhip to the laſt hour of my 
life.” He then embraced us, and we could not thank 
him without tears. 
The wind which now ſwelled our fails, promiſed us 
a happy voyage. Mount Ida already appeared but like 4 
hillock, the ſhores of Crete in a ſhort time totally diiap- 
peared, and the coaſt of Peloponneſus ſeemed to advance 
into the ſea to meet us. But a tempeſt ſuddenly obſcured 
the ſky, and irritated the billows of the deep; Night 
rulhed upon us unawares, and Death preſented himleit 
in all his terrors. It was thy awful trident, O Neptune! 
that agitated the ocean to its remoteſt ſnores. Venus, to 
revenge the contemp? with which we had treated Ler, 
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even in her temple at Cythera, haſted to the father of the 
floods, whom the addreſſed with a voice broken by grief 
and eyes ſwimming in tears: thus, at leaſt, I have been 
informed by Mentor, who is acquainted with celeſtial 
things : * Wilt thou ſuffer,” ſaid ſhe, * thefe impious men 
to deride my power, and eſcape unpuniſhed ? My power 
has been confeſſed by the gods themſelves; and yet all 
who acknowledge it in my favourite iſland theſe preſump- 
tuous mortals have dared to condemn : they pride them- 
ſelves in a frigid wiſdom, which was never warmed b 
the rays of beauty ; and they deſpiſe, as folly, the delights 
of love. Haſt thou forgot that I was born in thy domi- 
nions? wherefore doſt thou delay to overwhelm the 
wretches whom I abhor ?” 

Neptune immediately ſwelled the waves into moun- 
tains that reached the ſkies; and Venus, ſmiling upon 
the ſtorm, believed our ſhipwreck to be inevitable. 
Our pilot cried out in confuſion and deſpair, that he 
could no longer withſtand the fury of the winds, which 
drove us upon the rocks with irreſiſtible violence; our 
mait was broken by a ſudden guſt; and the moment 
after we heard the points oi the rocks that were under 
water tear open the bottom of our veſſel: the water 
flowed in on every fide, the veſſel ſunk, and the mariners 
ſet up a cry of diſtreſs to Heaven. I ran to Mentor, and, 
throwing my arms round him, Death,” faid I, “is now 
indeed upon us; let us meet him with intrepidity. The 
gods have delivered us from ſo many dangers, only that 
we may pcriſh in this: let us die then, my dear Mentor ; 
it is ſome conſolation to me that I die with you, and it 
would be hopeleſs labour to diſpute life with the ſtorm.“ 
Mentor anſwered : © True courage never fits down in— 
active in deſpair: it is not enough to expect death with 
tranquillity 3 we ought, without dreading the event, to 
continue our utmolt efforts againſt it. Let us lay hold 
on ſome fragment of the veſſel ; and while this aftrighted 
and confuſed multitude deplore the loſs of lite, without 
attempting to preſerve it, let us try at leaſt to preſerve 
our own,” While he was yet ſpeaking, he ſnatched up 
an axe, and divided the ſpliuter that held the broken 
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maſt together, which falling croſs the veſſel, had laid it 
on one fide, The top of the maſt already lay in the 
water: and Mentor, now puſhing off the other end, leap. 
ed upon it himſelf in the midſt of the waves; and calling 
me by my name, encouraged me to follow him. As a 
mighty oak, when the winds combine againſt it, ſtands 
firm on its root, and its leaves only are ſhaken by the 
tempeſt ; ſo Mentor, who was not only fearleſs but ſerene, 
appeared ſuperior to the power of the winds and waves. 
I followed his example ; and the force of his example 
who could have reſiſted? We ſteered ourſelves upon the 
floating maſt, which was more than ſufficient to ſuſtain us 
both; and therefore rendered us a moſt important ſervice; 
for if we had been obliged to ſwim merely by our own 
efforts, our ſtrength muſt have been ſoon exhauſted. The 
maſt, however, on which we ſat, was often overturned by 
the tempeſt, notwithſtanding its bulk; ſo that we were as 
often plunged under the water, which ruſhed in at our 
mouths, ears, and noſtrils; and it was not without the 
utmoſt labour and difficulty that we recovered our feat, 
Sometimes a wave that was ſwelled into a mountain, rol- 
led over us; and we then kept our hold with all our 
might, leſt the maſt, which was our only hope, ſhould be 
driven from under us in the ſhock. 

* While we were in this dreadful fituation, Mentor, 
who poſſeſſed the ſame tranquillity on the fragment of a 
wreck that he does now on that bank of turf, addreſſed 
me in theſe words: © Canſt thou believe, Telemachus, 
that the winds and waves are the arbiters of life and 
death? Can they cauſe thee to periſh, otherwiſe than as 
they fulfil the command of Heaven ? every event is deter- 
mined by the Gods; let the Gods, therefore, and not 
the ſea, be the object of thy fear. Wert thou already at 
the bottom of this abyſs, the hand of Jove could draw 
thee forth ; or ſhouldit thou be exalted to the ſummit of 
Olympus, and behold the ſtars rolling under thy feet, 
the hand of Jove could again plunge thee to the centre, 
or caſt thee headlong into hell.” I heard and admired 
his diſcourſe; but, though it gave me ſome comfort, my 
mind was too much depreſſed and confuſed to reply. 
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He ſaw me not, nor could I ſee him. We paſſed the 
whole night, ſhivering with cold, in a ſtate between life 
and death; driving before the ſtorm, and not knowing 
on what ſhore we ſhould be caſt. At length, however, 
the impetuoſity of the wind began to abate; and the ſea 
reſembled a perfon whoſe anger, after having been long 
indulged in tumult and outrage, is exhauſted by its own 
vehemence, and ſubſides in murmurs of diſcontent. The 
noiſe of the ſurge gradually died away; and the waves 
were not higher than the ridges that are left by the 
lough. 
nr” Tad now Aurora threw open the gates of heaven 
to the ſun, and cheered us with the promiſe of a better 
day; the eaſt glowed, as if on fire; and the ſtars, which 
had been ſo long hidden, juſt appeared, and fled at the 
approach of Phœbus. We now deſcried land at a diſ- 
tance ; the breezes wafted us towards it; and hope 
revived in my boſom ; but we looked round in vain for 
our companions, who probably refigned themſelves to 
the tempeſt in deſpair, and ſunk with the veſſel. As we 
approached nearer to the ſhore, the ſea drove us upon 
the rocks ; againſt which we ſhould have been daſhed in 
pieces, but that we received the ſhock againſt the end of 
the maſt, which Mentor rendered as ſerviceable upon 
this occaſion as the beſt rudder could have been in the 
hands of the moſt ſkilful pilot. Thus, having paſſed the 
rocks in ſafety, we found the reſt of the coaſt rife from 


the ſea with a ſmooth and eaſy aſcent ; and floating at 


eaſe upon a gentle tide, we ſoon reached the ſands with 
our feet. There we were diſcovered by the Goddeſs 
who inhabits this happy iſland ; and there ſhe vouchſafed 
to take us into her protection.“ 


END OF BOOK SIXTH, 
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CALYPSO admires Telemachus for his adventures, aud 
exerts all her poxwer to detain him in the iſland, by incit- 
ing him to return her paſſion ; but he is ſuſtained by the 
eviſdom and friendſbip of Mentor, as avell againſt her 
artifices as the power of Cupid, whom Venus ſends to 
her aſſiſtance. Telemachus, however, and Eucharis, be- 
come mutually enamoured of each other, which provokes 

„ Calypſo, firſt to jealouſy, and then to rage; and ſhe 

| ſwears by the Styx that Telemachus shall leave her iſland: 

# be is conſoled by Cupid, who excites the nymphs to burn 

the weſſel which had been built by Mentor, wvhile Mentor 
was labour ing to get Telemachus on board, Telemachus 
ig touched with a ſecret joy at this event : Mentor, <vho 
| perceives it, throws him from a rock into the ſea, and 
leaps after him, that they may ſwim to another weſſel 
4 which appeared not far diſtant from the shore: 


HEN Telemachus had concluded the relation of 
his adventures, the nymphs, whoſe eyes had till 

| then been immoveably fixed upon him, looked at each 
other with a mixture of aitoniſhment and delight. 

| * What men,” ſaid they, © are theſe ! in the fortunes of 
| whom elſe would the gods have taken part ? and of whom 
elſe could ſuch wonders have been related“ Ulyſſes is 
[ already ſurpaſſed in eloquence, in wiſdom, and in courage, 
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by his ſon. What an aſpect! what manly beauty! What 
a mixture of dignity and complacence, of firmneſs and 
modeſty | If he was not known to be born of a martal, 
he might eaſily be miſtaken for a god, for Bacchus, for 
Mercury, or perhaps, even for Apollo himſelf! But who 
is this Mentor ? His firſt appearance is that of a man ob- 
ſcurely born, and of a mean condition; but when he is 
examined with attention, ſomething inexpreſſible is diſ- | 
covered, ſomething that is more than mortal! i 
Calypſo heard theſe exclamations with a confuſion | 
which ſhe could not hide; and her eyes were inceſſantly 
glancing from Mentor to Telemachus, and from Tele- 
machus to Mentor. She was often about to requeſt a 
repetition of the ſtory to which ſhe had liſtened with fo 
much delight, and as often ſupprefled her deſire. At 
length ſhe roſe haſtily from her ſeat ;' and, taking Tele- 
machus with hey, retired to a neighbouring grove of 
myrtle, where ſhe laboured, with all her art, to learn | 
from him whether Mentor was not a deity concealed un- 4 
der human form. It was not, however, in the power of 
Telemachus to ſatisfy her curioſity ; for Minerva, who 4 
accompanied him in the likeneſs of Mentor, thought him 
too young to be truſted with the ſecret, and made the 4 
confidant of her deſigns ; ſhe was, beſides, deſirous to '_ 
prove him in the greateſt dangers; and no fortitude would 
have been neceſſary to ſuſtain him againſt any evil, how- 
ever dreadful and however near, if he had known him- 
ſelf to be under the immediate protection of Minerva. | 
As Telemachus, therefore, miſtook his divine companion 4 
for Mentor, all the artifices of Calypſo co diſcover what. 4 
ſhe wiſhed to know were ineffeQual, ; 
In the mean time, the nymphs who had been left with 
Mentor gathered round him, and amuſed themſelves by 
aking him queſtions. One inquired the particulars of 
his journey into Ethiopia; another deſired to know what 
he had ſeen at Damaſcus ; and a third aſked him whether 
he had knowa Ulyſſes before the ſiege of Troy. Mentor [ 


anſwered them all with complacence and affability ; and 8. 
though he uſed no ſtudied ornaments of ſpeech, yet his 
Vor. I. | 0 
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expreſſion was not only ſignificant but graceful. The 
return of Calypſo, ſoon put an end to this converſation; 
her nymphs then began to gather flowers, and to ſing for 
the amuſement of Telemachus ; and ſhe took Mentor a- 
ſide, that ſhe might, if poſſible, diſcover who he was from 
his own diſcourſe. | 

The words of Calypſo were wont to ſteal upon the 
heart, as fleep ſteals upon the eyes of the weary, with 
a ſweet and gentle, though irreſiſtible, influence; but, in 
Mentor, there was ſomething which defeated her elo: 
quence, and eluded her beauty; ſomething as much ſu- 
perior to the power of Calypſo as the rock that hides its 
foundation in the centre, and its ſummit in the clouds, i; 
ſuperior to the winds that beat againſt it. He ſtood im- 
moveable in the purpoſes of his own wiſdom, and ſuffered 
the goddeſs to exert all her arts againſt him, with the ut- 
molt indifference and ſecurity. Sometimes he would let 
her deceive herſelf with the hope of having embarraſſed 
him by her queſtions, and betrayed him into the involun- 
tary diſcovery of himſelf; but, juſt as ſhe thought her 
curioſity was on the point of being gratified, her expec- 


| tations were ſuddenly diſappointed, all her conjeQures 


were overthrown, and, by ſome ſhort and unexpected 
anſwer, ſhe was again overwhelmed in perplexity and 
doubt, 

In this manner Calypſo paſſed one day after ancther ; 
ſometimes endeavouring to gain the heart of Telemachus 
by flattery, and ſometimes labouring to alienate him from 
Mentor, of whom ſhe no longer hoped to obtain the in- 
telligence ſhe deſired. She employed the molt beautiful 
of her nymphs to inflame the breaſt of the young hero 
with deſire; and ſhe was aſſiſted in her deſigns againſt 
him by a deity whoſe power was ſuperior to her own. 

Venus burned with reſentment againſt Mentor and 
Telemachus, for having treated the worthip which the 
received at Cyprus with diſdain ; and their eſcape from 
the tempeſt, which had been raiſed againſt them by Nep- 
tune, filled her breaſt with indignation and grief: the 
therefore complained of her diſappointment and her wrongs 
© Jupiter, and from bis ſuperior power ſhe hoped more 
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effectual redreſs. But the Father of the gods only ſmiled 


at her complaint; and, without acquainting her that Fe- 
lemachus had been preſerved by Minerva in the likeneſs 
of Mentor, he left her at liberty to gratify her reſentment 
as ſhe could. The goddeſs immediately quitted Olympus: 
and, thoughtleſs of all the rich pertumes that were riſing 
from her altars at Cythera, Idalia, and Paphos, mounted 
her chariot, and called her fon : the grief which was dit- 
fuled over her countenance rather increaſed than diminiſh- 
ed her beauty, and ſhe addreſſed the god of love in theſe 
terms: Who, my ſon, ſhall henceforth burn incenſe 
upon our altars, if thoſe who deſpiſe our power eſcape un- 
puniſhed ? The wretches who have thus offended with 
impunity are before thee; make haſte, therefore, to 
ſecure our honour, and let thy arrows pierce them to 
the heart: go down with me to that ifland, and I will 
ſpeak to Calypſo.” The goddeſs ſhook the reins as ſhe 
ſpoke, and gliding through the air, ſurrounded by a cloud 
which the ſun had tinged with a golden hue, the preſent- 
ed herſelf before Calypſo, who was fitting penſive and 
alone by the ſide of a fountain, at ſome diſtance from her 
_ grotto, 

* Unhappy goddeſs !” ſaid ſhe, © thou haſt already 
been deſpiſed and deſerted by Ulyſſes, whom the ties, not 
only of love, but of gratitude, ſhould have bound to thee ; 
and the ſon, yet more obdurate than the father, is now 
preparing to repeat the inſult. But Love is come in per- 
lon to avenge thee: I will leave him with thee ; and he 
ſhall remain among the nymphs of this iſland, as Bacchus 
did once among thoſe of the iſland of Naxos, who cheriſh- 
ed him in his infancy. Telemachus will regard him, not 
as a deity, but as a child; and, not being upon his guard 
againſt him, will be ſoon ſenſible of his power.” The 
Queen of Beauty then turning from Calypſo, reaſcended 
to Olympus in the golden cloud from which ſhe had a- 
lighted upon the earth, and left behind her a train of ce- 
leſtial fragrance, which, expanding by degrees, filled all 
the groves of Calypſo with perfume. 

Cupid remained in the arms of Calypſo; and, though 
he was herſelf a deity, yet the felt his fires diffuſed in 
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her breaſt, It happened that a nympb, whoſe name was 
Eucharis, was now near her, and Calypſo put the boy 
into her arms. This was a preſent relief; but, alas! it 
was purchaſed too dear. The boy ſeemed at firſt to be 
harmleſs, gentle, lovely, and engaging :. his playful ca- 
reſſes, and perpetual ſmiles, might well have perſuaded 
all about him that he was born only to delight : but the 
moment the heart is opened to his endearments, it feels 
that they have a malignant power. He is, beyond con- 
ception, deceitful and malicious; his careſſes have no 
view but to betray, and his ſmiles have no cauſe but the 
miſchiefs that he has perpetrated, or that he meditates. 
But, wie h all his power, and all his ſubtilty, he did not 
dare to approach Mentor: in Mentor there was a ſeveri- 
ty of virtue that intimidated and kept him at a diſtance ; 
he knew allo, by a ſecret ſenſation, that this inſcrutable 
ſtranger could not be wounded by his arrows. The 
— * indeed, were ſoon ſenſible of his power; but the 
wound which they could not cure they were careful to 
conceal, 

In the mean time Telemachus, who ſaw the boy play- 
ing ſometimes with one of theſe nymphs, and ſometimes 
with another, was ſurpriſed at his ſweetneſs and beauty; 
he ſometimes prefled him to his boſom, ſometimes {et 
him on his knee, and frequently took him in his arms. 
It was not long before he became ſenſible of a certain 
di ſquietude, of which he could not diſcover the cauſe; 
and the more he endeavoured to remove it by innocent 
amuſements, the more reſtleſs and enervated he grew. 
He obſerved to Mentor, that the nymphs of Calypſo were 
very different from the women they had ſeen in the 
iſland of Cyprus, whoſe indecent behaviour rendered 
them diſguſting in ſpite of their charms : © In theſe im- 
mortal beauties,” ſays he, there is an innocence, a mo- 
deſty, a ſimplicity, which it is impoſſible not to admire 
and love.” The youth bluſhed as he ſpoke, though he 
knew not why ; he could neither forbear ſpeaking nor 
go on with his diſcourſe, which was interrupted and in- 
coherent, always obſcure, and ſometimes quite unintelli- 
gible. O Telemachus,“ ſaid Mentor, “ the dangers 
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to which you was expoſed in the iſle of Cyprus were 
nothing in compariſon of thoſe which you do not 
now ſuſpect. As vice, when it is undiſguiſed, never 
fails to excite horror, we are alarmed at the wanton 
who has thrown off all reſtraint ; but our danger is 
much greater, when the appearance of modeſty re- 
mains: we then perſuade ourſelves, that virtue only 
has excited our love, and give ourſelves up to a deceit- 
ful paſſion, of which beauty is, indeed, the object; and 
which we ſeldom learn to diſtruſt till it is too ſtrong to 
be ſubdued. Fly, therefore, my dear Telemachus, 
from theſe fatal beautics, who appear to be virtuous, 
only that they may deceive the confidence they raiſe ; 
fly from the dangers to which you are here expoſed by 
your youth : but, above all, fly from this boy, whom 
ou do not dread, only becauſe you do nut know him. 
his boy is Cupid, wham his mother has brought into 
this iſland, to puniſh us for treating her worſhip at Cy- 
prus with contempt : he has already pierced the heart of 
Calypſo, who is enamoured of you: he has inflamed all 
the beautics of her train; and his fires have reached even 
thy breaſt, O unhappy youth! although thou knoweſt it 
not!” Telemachus often interrupted Mentor during this 
admonition: Why,” faid he, ſhould we not conti- 
nue in this iſland ? Ulyſſes is no longer a ſojourner upon 
the earth; he has, without doubt, been long buried in 
the deep: and Penelope, after waiting in vain, not only 
for his return, but for mine, muſt have yielded to the im- 
portunities of ſome fortunate ſuitor, among the numbec 
that ſurrounds her; eſpecially as it can ſcarce be ſup- 
poſed but that her father Icarus muſt have exerted his 
paternal authority, to oblige her to accept another huſ- 
baud. For what, then, can I return to Ithaca, but to 
ſee her diſgraced by a new alliance, and be witneſs to 
the violation of that truth which ſhe plighted to my ta- 
ther? And if Penelope has thus forgotten Ulyſſes, it can- 
not be thought that he is remembered by the people ; 
neither, indeed, can we hope to get alive into the 
illand; for her ſuitors will certainly have placed, at 
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every port, a band of ruffians, ſufficient to cut us off at 
our return,” “All that you have ſaid, replied Mentor, 
is only another proof that you are under the influence of 
a fooliſh and fatal paſſion. You labour with great ſub- 
tilty to find every argument that can favour it, and to 
avoid all thoſe by which it would be condemned; you 
are ingenious only to deceive yourſelf, and to ſecure for- 
bidden pleaſures from the intruſion of remorſe. Have 
you forgot that the Gods themſelves have interpoſed to 
favour your return? Was not your eſcape from Sicily 
ſupernatural? Were not the misfortunes that you ſuffer- 
ed in Egpyt converted into ſudden and unexpected proſpe- 
rity ? and were not the dangers which threatened you at 
Tyre averted by an inviſible hand ? Is it poſſible, that 
after ſo many miracles, you ſhould ſtill doubt to what 
end you have been preſerved? But why do I remon- 
ſtrate ! Of the good fortune which was deſigned for 
thee thou art unworthy: As for myſelf, I make no 
doubt but I ſhall find means to quit this iſland ; and if 
here thou art determined to ſtay, here I am determined 
to leave thee. In this place let the degenerate ſon of 
the great Ulyfles hide himſelf among women, in the 
ſhameful obſcurity of voluptuouſneſs and ſloth; and ſtoop, 
even in ſpite of Heaven, to that which his father diſ- 
dained.“ 

This reproach, fo forcible and ſo keen, pierced Tele- 
machus to the heart: he was melted with tenderneſs and 
grief; but his grief was mingled with ſhame, and his 
ſhame with fear. He dreaded the reſentment of Mentor, 
and the loſs of that companion, to whoſe ſagacity and 
kindneſs he was ſo much indebted. But, at the fame 
time, the paſſion which had juſt taken poſſeſſion of his 
breaſt, aud to which he was himſelf a ſtranger, made him 
ſtill tenacious of his purpoſe. © What!“ ſaid he to Men- 
tor, with tears in his eyes, do you reckon as nothing that 
immortality which I may now ſhare with Calypſo?“ © 1 
hold as nothing, replied Mentor, all that is contrary to 
the dictates of virtue, and to the commands of Heaven. 
Virtue now calls you back to your country, to Ulyfles, 
and to Penelope; virtue forbids you to give up your 
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heart to an unworthy paſſion; and the Gods, who have 
delivered your from ſo many dangers, that your name 
might not be leſs illuſtrious than that of Ulyſſes, com- 
mand you to quit this iſland, where only the tyranny of 
Love could detain you; a tyranny, which, to reſiſt, is to 
ſubdue ; and which, therefore, it is infamous to ſuffer. 
Immortality! alas! what is immortality without liberty, 
without virtue, and without honour ? is it not a ſtate of 
miſery, without hope; ſtill more deplorable, as it can ne- 
ver end?“ 

To this expoſtulation Telemachus replied only by ſighs. 
Sometimes he almoſt wiſhed that Mentor would force 
him from the iſland in ſpite of himſelf; ſometimes he was 
impatient to be left behind, that he might be at liberty 
to gratify his wiſhes, without fearing to be reproached 
for his weakneſs. A thouſand different wiſhes and de- 
fires maintained a perpetual conflict in his breaſt, and 
were predominant by turns; his mind, therefore, was in 
a ſtate of tumult and fluctuation, like the ſea when it is 
at once urged by different winds of equal force. Some- 
times he threw himſelf on.the ground near the ſea, and 
remained a long time extended motionleſs on the beach: 
ſometimes he hid himſelf in the gloomy receſſes of a 
wood, where he wept in ſecret, and uttered loud and paſ- 
fionate complaints. His body was emaciated, and his 
eyes were grown hollow and eager; he was pale and de- 
jetted, and in every reſpect ſo much altered as ſcarcely 
to be known : his beauty, ſprightlineſs and vigour had 
forſaken him : all the grace and dignity of his deport- 
ment were loſt; and life itſelf ſuffered by a ſwift but 
filent decay. As a flower that blows in the morning fills 
the air with fragrance, and then gradually fades at the 
approach of night, loſes the vivid brightneſs of its co- 
lours, droops, withers, and at length falls with its own 


weight, ſo the ſon of Ulyſſes was finking inſenſibly into 


the grave, 

Mentor, perceiving that all his virtue and reſolution 
was irrefiſtibly borne down by the violence of his paſſion, 
had recourſe to an artifice, which he hoped might pre- 
ſerve him from its molt pernicious effects. He had re- 
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marked that Calypſo was enamoured of Telemachus, and 
Felemachus of Eucharis: for as Cupid is always buſy to 
give pain under the appearance of pleaſure, it ſeldom 
happens, that by thoſe whom we love we are beloved 
again: he, therefore, reſolved to make Calypſo jealous ; 


and it having been agreed between Eucharis and Tele- 


machus that they would go out together a-hunting, 
Mentor took that opportunity to alarm her. I have 
obſerved,” ſaid he, that Telemachus has of late been 
more fond of the chace than I ever knew him before; 
he ſeems now to take pleaſure in nothing elſe; and is in 
love only with mountains and foreſts. Is the chace alſo 
thy favourite pleaſure, O 'goddeſs? and has he caught 
this ardour from thee?” Calypſo was ſo flung by this 
queſtion, that ſhe could neither diſſemble her emotion, 
nor hide the cauſe. *© This Telemachus,” faid ſhe, 
** whoſe heroic virtue deſpiſed the pleaſures that were 
offered him in the iſle of Cyprus, has not been able to 
withftand the charms of one of my nymphs, who is not 
remarkable fot beauty, How did he dare to boaſt 
of having atchieved ſo many wonders! a wretch whom 
luxury has rendered ſordid and effeminate, and who 
ſeems to have been intended by Nature for a life of in- 
dolence and obſcurity among women!“ Mentor obler- 
ved, with pleaſure, that Calypſo ſuffered great anguiſl 
from her jealouſy ; and, therefore, ſaid nothing more to 
inflame it at that time, leſt ſhe ſhould ſuſpect his deſign : 
but he aſſumed a look that exprefled dejection and con- 
cern. The goddeſs diſcovered, without reſerve, her un- 
eaſineſs at all that ſhe ſaw, and inceſſantly entertained 
him with new complaints, The hunting-match, to which 
Mentor had called her attention, exaſperated her beyond 
all bounds ; for ſhe knew that Telemachus had nothing in 
view but to draw Eucharis from the reſt of the nymphs, 
that he might ſpeak to her in private. A ſecond hunt- 
ing-match was propoſed ſoon afterwards, and Calypſo 
knew that it was intended for the ſame purpoſe as the 
firſt ; which being determined to diſappoint, ſhe declared 
that ſhe would be of the party; but her emotion being 
409 violent to be concealed, ſhe ſuddenly broke out into 
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this reproachful expoſtulation: © Is it thus, then, pre- 
ſumptuous boy! that thou haſt made my dominions an 
alylum from the reſentment of Neptune, and the righte- 
ous vengeance of the gods? Haſt thou entered this 
iſland, which mortals are forbidden to approach, only to 
defy my power, and deſpiſe my love!? Hear me, ye Gods 
of the celeſtial and infernal world ! let the ſufferings of 
an injured deity awaken your vengeance : overtake this 
perfidious, this ungrateful, this impious mortal, with ſwiſt 
deſtruction! Since thy obduracy and irjuſtice are greater 
than thy father's, may thy ſufferings alſo be longer aud 
more ſevere z may thy country be for ever h dden from 
thy eyes, that wretched, that deſpicable country, which, 
in the folly of thy preſumption, thou haſt, without a bluſh, 
preferred to immortality with me! ograther, mayeſt thou 
periſh when, in the diftant horizon, it firſt riſes before 
thee : mayeſt thou then, plunged in the deep, be driven 
back, the ſport of the waves, and caſt lifeleſs upon theſe 
ſands, which ſhall deny thee burial : May my eyes ſee the 
rultures devour thee! they ſhall ſee them: and ſhe 
whom thou loveſt ſhall ſee them alſo; ſhe ſhall fee them 
with deſpair and anguiſh, and her miſery ſhall be my 
delight!“ 

While Calvpſo was thus ſpeaking, her whole counte 
nance was ſuffuſed with rage; there was a gloomy fierce- 
nels in her looks, which continually hurried from one 
object to another; her lips trembled, a livid circle ſur- 
rounded them, and her colour, which was ſometimes pale 
as death, changed every moment: her tears, which ſhe 
had been uſed to ſhed in great plenty, now ceaſed to 
flow, as if deſpair and rage had dried up their ſource ; 
and her voice was hoarſe, tremulous, and interrupted. 
Mentor remarked all the changes of her emotion, but 
faid nothing more to Telemachus : he treeted him as a 
man infected with an incurable diſeaſe, to whom it was 
in vain to adminiſter remedies ; but he frequently re- 
garded him with a look that ſtrongly exprefied his com- 
raſhon. | 

Telemachus was ſenſible of his weakneſs, and conſcious 
_ he was unworthy of the friendſhip of Mentor : he 
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kept his eyes fixed upon the ground, not daring to look 
up, leſt he ſhould meet thoſe of his monitor, by whoſe very 
filence he was condemned; he was often ready to throw 
himſelf upon his neck, and at once to confels and re- 
nounce his folly; but he was ſometimes reſtrained by a 
falſe ſhame, and ſometimes by a conſciouſneſs that his 
profeſſion would not be {ſincere ; and a ſecret fondneſs 
for a ſituation, which, though he knew to be dange- 
rous, was yet ſo pleaſing, that he could not reſolve to 
quit it. 

In the mean time the deities, aſſembled upon Olym- 
pus, kept their eyes fixed, in ſilent ſuſpenſe, upon the 
iſland of Calypſo, to ſee the ifſue of this conteſt between 
Venus and Minerva. Cupid, who, like a playful child, 
had been careſſed by all the nymphs in their turns, had 
ſet every breaſt on fire; Minerva, under the form of 
Mentor, had availed herſelf of that jelaouſy which is in- 
ſeparable from love, to preclude its effects; and Jupiter 
reſolved to fit neuter between them. 

Eucharis, who feared that Telemachus might eſcape 
from her chains, practiſed a thouſand arts to detain him. 
She was now ready to' ga out with him to the ſecond 
chace, as had been agreed upon between them, and had 
drefled herſelf like Diana; and the deities of love and 
beauty had, by a mutual effort, improved her charms, 
which were now ſuperior even to thoſe of Calypſo. Ca- 
lypſo beheld her at a diſtance : and ſeeing her own rc- 
flection alſo in a fountain near which ſhe ſtood, the com- 
pariſon filled her with grief and ſhame : ſhe hid herſelf in 
the innermoſt receſs. of her grotto, and gave herſelf up 
to theſe reflections: © I have then vainly endeavoured 
to interrupt the pleaſure of theſe lovers, by declaring 
that I would go with them to the chace : ſhall I ſtill go? 
alas! ſhall I be a foil to her beauties? ſhall I increaſe 
her triumph and his paſſion? Wretch that I am, what 
have I done! I will not go; nor ſhall they ; I know 
well how to prevent them. If I intreat Mentor to quit 
the iſland with his friend, he will immediately conduct 
him to Ithaca. But what do I ſay ! when Telemachus 


is departed, what will become of Calypſo : Where am 
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I? what ſhall I do? O cruel Venus! O Venus, thou 
haſt deceived me; thou haſt betrayed me with a fatal 
gift: Pernicious boy! I opened my heart to thee, ſedu- 
ced by the pleaſing hope that thou wouldſt introduce fe- 
licity : but thou haſt perfidiouſly filled it with anguiſh and, 
deſpair. My nymphs have combined againſt me; and 
my divinity ſerves only to perpetuate my ſufferings. O 
that I could put an end to my being and my ſufferings 
together ! But I cannot dic; and, therefore, Telema- 
chus, thou thalt not live ! I will revenge myſelf of thy 
ingratitude z the nymph, who is the partner of thy crime, 
ſhall be the witneſs of thy puniſhment ; and in her pre- 
ſence will I ſtrike thee to the heart. But I rave: O 
unhappy Calypſo! what wouldſt thou do? wouldſt thou 
deſtroy the guiltleſs youth whom thou haſt already made 
wretched ? It is I that have kindled, in the chalte boſom 
of Telemachus, a guilty flame. How pure was his in- 
nocence, and how uniform his virtue ! how noble his de- 
teſtation of vice, how keroic his diſdain of ioglorious 
pleaſure : Why did I taint fo immaculate a breatt ? He 
would have left me, alas ! and muſt he not leave me 
now ? or, ſince he lives but for my rival, if he ſtays, muſt * 
he not ſtay only to deſpiſe me ? But I have merited the 
miſery that I ſuffer ! Go, then, Telemachus ! again let 
the ſeas divide us; go and leave Calypſo without conſo- 
lation, unable to ſuſtain the burden of life, unable to lay 
it down in the grave! Leave me, without conſola+ 
tion, overwhelmed with ſhame, and deſpoiled of hope; 
the victim of remorſe, and the ſcorn of Eucharis!“ 

Thus the ſighed alone in the obſcurity of her grotto : 
but, the next moment, ſtarting ſuddenly from her ſeat, 
ſhe ran out with a furious impetuoſi:;, : © Where art 
thou, Mentor?“ ſays the, © is it thus that thy wiſdom 
ſuſtains Telemachus agaialt the miſchief that is even now 
ready to overwhelm him? thou fleepeſt while Love is 
vigilant againſt thee. I can bear this ſlothful indifference - 
no longer: wilt thou always ſee the ſon of the great U- 
lyſſes diſhonour his birth, and forego the advantages of 
his fortune, with this negligent tranquility ? It is to thy 
care, and not mine, that his friends have committed him ; 
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wilt thou then fit idle while I am buſy for his preſcrvati. 
on? The remotelt part of this foreſt abounds in tall pop- 
lars, of which a commodious veſſel may eafily be built; 
in that place Ulyſſes himſelf built the veſſel in which he 
ſet fail from this iſland ; and in that place you will find 
a deep cave, which contains all the implements that are 
rfeceſſary for the work.” She had no ſooner given Men- 
tor this intelligence than ſhe repented of it; but he loſt 
not a moment to improve it. He haſted immediately to 
the cave, found the implements, felled the trees, and in 
one day conſtructed a veſſel fit for the fea ; for to Mincr- 
va, a ſhort time was neceflary for a great work. | 

Calypſo, in the mean time, ſuffered the moſt torment- 
ing anxiety and ſuſpenſe : ſhe was, at the ſame time, im- 
patient to know what Mentor would do in conſequence 
of her information, and unable to bear the thought of 
leaving Telemachus and Eucharis at full liberty by quit- 
ting the chace. Her jealouſy would not permit her to 
loſe ſight of the lovers; and, therefore, ſhe contrived to 
lead the hunters towards that part of the foreſt where 
Mentor would be at work, She ſoon thought ſlie heard 
the ſtrokes of the axe and mallet; ſhe liſtened, and every 
blow that ſhe heard made her tremble ; yet ſhe wes 
diſtracted in the very moment of attention by her fears, 
that ſome amorous intimation, ſome ſign, or ſome glance, 
between Telemachus and Eucharis might eſcape her 
notice. 

Eucharis, at the ſame time, thought fit to rally her 
lover: “ Are not you afraid,” ſaid ſhe, that Mentor 
will chide you for going to the chace without him! what 
a pity it is that you have ſo ſevere a maſter: he has an 
auſterity that nothing can ſoften; he affects to deſpiſe 
pleaſure himſelf, and therefore interdiQs it to you, not 
excepting even the moſt innocent amuſements. It might, 
indeed, be proper for you to ſubmit to his direction be- 
fore you was able to govern yourſelf ; but after you have 
given ſuch proofs of wiſdom, you ought no longer to iut- 
fer yourſelf to be treated like a child.” 

This ſubtile reproach ſtung Telemachus to the heart; 
he felt a ſecret indignation agaiult Mentor, and an imp«- 
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tient deſire to throw off his yoke : yet he was ſtill afraid 
to ſee him; and his mind was in fuch agitation, that he 
made the nymph no reply. The hurt, during which all 
parties had felt equal conſtraint and uneaſineſs, being now 
over, they returned home by that part of the foreſt where 
Mentor had been all day at work. Calypſo faw the 
veſſel finiſhed at a diſtance, and a thick cloud, like the 
ſhades of death, fell inſtantly upon her eyes; her knees 
trembled, ſhe was covered with a cold ſweat, and ob- 
liged to ſupport herſelf by leaning on the nymphs that 
ſurrounded, her, among whom Eucharis, preſſing to al- 
fiſt her, ſhe puſhed bach with a frown of indigoation and 
diſdain. 

Telemachus, who ſaw the veſſel, but not Mentor, who 
had finiſhed his work and was retired, aſked Calypſo to 
whom it belonged, and for what purpoſe it was intended ? 
She could not anſwer him immediately; but at length 
the told him it was to ſend away Mentor, whom ſhe had 
directed to build it for that purpoſe. © You,” ſaid ſhe, 
* ſhall be no longer diſireued by the auſterity of that 
ſevere cenſor, who oppoſes your happineſs, and would be- 
come jealous of your immortality.” “ To fend away 
Mentor!“ faid Telemachus; “ if he forſakes me I am 
undone ; if he forſakes me, whom ſhall I have left, Eu- 
charis, but thee ?? Thus, in the unguarded moment of 
ſurpriſe and love, the ſecret eſcaped him in words, which 
his heart prompted, and of which he did not conſider the 
import, He diſcovered his indiſcretion the moment it 
was too late; the whole company were ſtruck dumb with 
confuſion z Eucharis bluſned, and fixing her eyes upon 
the ground, ſtood behind the crowd, not daring to ap- 
pear : but though ſhame glowed upon her cheek.-yct joy 
revelled at her heart. 'Telemachus fo far 16ft his recol- 
!ettion, that he ſcarce kne'y what he had done; the whole 
appeared to him like a dream; but it was like a dream of 
confuſion and trouble. ä 

Caly pſo inftantly quitted the place; and tranſported 
with rage, made her way through the foreſt with a hoity 
nd dilordered pace, following no track, and not knov.- 
ing whither ſhe was going: at length, however, fa: 
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found herſelf at the entrance of her grotto, where Men- 
tor was waiting her return. Begone,” faid ſhe, © from 
this iſland, O flravger, who art come hither only to in- 
terrupt my peace! Begone, thou hoary dotard, with that 
infatuated boy! and be aſſured, that if he is found ano- 
ther hour within my dominions, thou ſhalt know the 
power of a deity to puniſh. I will fee him no more; nor 
will I ſuffer my nymphs to have any farther intercourſe 
with him: this I ſwear by the waters of Styx, an oath 
at which the inhabitants of eternity tremble ! But thou, 
Telemachus, ſhalt know that thy ſufferings are yet but 
begun, I diſmiſs thee from this iſland ; but it is only to 
new misfortunes : I will be revenged, and thou ſhalt re- 
gret the abuſe of my bounty in vain, Neptune ſtill re- 


| ſents the injury which he received from thy father in 


Sicily; and, ſolicited by Venus, whoſe worſhip thou haſt 
fince deſpifed in the iſle of Cyprus, he is now preparing 
to excite new tempeſts againſt thee. Thou ſhalt ſee thy 
father, who is not dead; but, when thou ſeeſt him, thou 
thalt not know him; and though thou ſhalt meet him in 
Ithaca, thou ſhalt firſt ſuffer the ſevereſt perſecutions of 
Fortune. Begone ! I conjure the celeſtial deities to re- 
venge me! Mayeſt thou be ſuſpended in the middle of 
the deep, by the crag of ſome ſolitary and naked rock! 
there may the thunder ſtrike thee from above; and there 
mayelt thou invoke Calypſo, who ſhall ſcorn thy repen- 
tance, and enjoy thy puniſhment !”” But the rage of Ca- 
lypſo evaporated with the very breath that expreſſed it, 
and the deſire of retaining Telemachus revived in her 
boſom. © Let him live,” ſaid ſhe to herſelf, and let 
him live here! perhaps, in time, he will learn to fet a 
juſt value upon my friendſhip, and reflect that Eucharis 
has no immortality to beſtow. But, alas: I bave en- 
ſnared mylelf by an inviolable oath; it has bound me 
with everlaſting bonds; and the irremeable waters of Styx, 
by which I have ſworn, preclude for ever the return of 
hope!“ While theſe thoughts paſſed ſilently in her bo- 
ſom, the characteriſtics of all the Furies were impreſſed 
upon her countenance, and all the peſtilential vapours 0' 
Cocrtus ſeemed to exhale from her heart. 
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Her whole appearance ſtruck Telemachus with hor- 
ror ; ſhe inſtantly perceived it ; for what is hidden from 
the perſpicacity of love? and the difcovery added new 
violence to her phrenzy. She ſuddenly ſtarted away 
from the place where ſhe ſtood, with all the fury that 
inſpires the votaries of Bacchus, when their {houts echo 
from the mountains of Thrace; ſhe ruſhed into the 
woods with a javelin in her hand, calling all her nymphs 
to follow her, and threatening to pierce thoſe who ſhould 
ltay behind: terrified at this menace, they thronged 
round her, and Eucharis among the reſt, her eyes ſwim- 
ming in tears, and her laſt look · directed to Telemachus, 
to whom ſhe did not dare to ſpeak. The goddeſs trem- 
bled when ſhe approached her, and was fo far from being 
ſoftened by her ſubmiſſion, that ſhe burned with new 
rage, when ſhe perceived that affliction itſelf only height- 
encd her beauty. 

Telemachus was now left alone with Mentor; and, 
after a ſhort interval of ſilence and confuſion, he threw 
himſelf on the ground, and embraced his knees; he did 
not dare to throw himſelf on his neck, or even to lift up 
his eyes upon him: he burſt into tears; he attempted to 
ſpeak, but his voice failed him, and he was yet more at a 
loſs for words : he knew not what he ought to do, what 
he did, or what he would do; but at length he cried 
out, O more than father! O Mentor, deliver me from 
the evils that ſurround me. I can neither ſorſake nor 
follow you: deliver me from evils that are worſe than 
death ; deliver me from myſelf, put an end to my be- 
ing.“ 

1 embraced him, comforted and encouraged 
him: and. without ſoothing his paſſion, reconciled him to 
life. O ſon of the wiſe Ulyſles :” faid he, whom 
the gods have ſo highly favoured, and whom they favour 
ſtill; the very ſufferings of which thou art now complain- 
ing are new teſtimonies of their love: he who has never 
felt the ſtrength of his paſſions, and his own weaknels, is 
not yet acquainted with wiſdom ; he is not yet acquaint- 
ed with himſelf, nor is he aware how little his own heart 
is to be truſted, The Gods have led thee, as it were by 
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the band, to the brink of deſtruction ; they have ſhowed 
thee the depth of the abyſs, but they have not ſuffered 
thee to fall in; ſecure now the knowledge, which cther- 
wife thou couldit never bave acquired; and improve that 
experience, without which it would have been in vain 
to tell thee of the treackery of Love, who ſiatters only 
to deſlroy, and who conceals the keeneſt anguiſh under 
the appearance of delight. Thou haſt now ſeen, and 
Known, this lovely, this perſidious boy; he came hither 


| blooming in immortal beauty, and all was mirth and 


ſport, elegance and diſſipation; he ſtole away thy heart, 
and thou hadit pleaſure in permitting the theft; yet didit 
thou wiſh to perſuade thyſelf that it was fill thy own; 
thou waſt ſolicitous to deceive me, and to flatter thyſelt; 
and thou art now gathering the fruits of thy indiſcretion. 
Thou art now importuning me to take away thy life, and 
that I will comply is the only hope that lingers in thy 
breaſt ; the Goddeſs is transformed, by the viclence of her 
paſſions, to an infernal fury; Eucharis is tormented by a 
tlame leſs tolerable than the pains of death; and, among 
the other nymphs of Calypſo, Jealouſy has ſcattered all 
her plagues with an unſparing hand. Such are the ex- 
ploits of that boy, whoſe appearance was ſo gentle and 
lovely : How great then art thou beloved by the Gods, 
who have opened a way for thee to fly from him, and re- 
turn to thy country, the object not of a blameleſs only, 
but a noble paſſion! Calypſo is herſelf compelled to drive 
thee hence; the veſſel is ready; call up then all thy cou- 
rage, and let us make haſte to quit this iſland, where it is 
certain that virtue can never dwell,” 

Mentor, while he was yet ſpeaking, took Telemachus 
by the hand, and led him towards the ſhore. 'Telema- 
chus conſented with filent reluctance, and looked be- 
hind him at every ſtep. Eucharis was ſtill in ſight, 
though at a conſiderable diſtance : and not being able to 
ſ:e her face, he gazed at her fine hair, which tied in a 
lock, played gracefully behind her, and at her looſe light 
robe that flowed negligently in the wind : he remarked 


the eaſy majeſty of her gait, and could have kiſſed the 


mark of her footſteps on the ground. When his exe 
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could no longer reach her, he liſtened, he perſuaded 
himſelf that he heard her voice: he ſtill faw her, though 
ſhe was abſent ; his fancy realized her image, and he 
thought that he was talking with her, not Knowing 
where he was, nor hearing any thing that was ſaid by 
Mentor.” h | 

But, at length, awaking as from a dream, Mentor,” 
ſ:id he, © I am reſolved to follow you, but I have not 
yet taken leave of Eucharis; and I would rather periſh 
than abafidon her with ingratitude. Stay only till I fee 
her once more; tay only till I bid her farewel for ever. 
Let me tell her, that the Gods, jealous of my felicity, 
compell me to depart ; but that they ſhall ſooner put a 
period to my life than blot her from my remembrance. 
O my father! grant me this laſt, this moſt reaſonable 
requeit; or deſtroy me this moment, and let me die at 
your feet. Thave no defire to continue in this ifland, 
nor will I give up my heart to love; it is, indeed, a [ira - 
ger to the paſſion; for all that I feel for Eucharis a- 
mounts but to friendſhip and gratitude. I delire only to 
bid her farewell, and I will then follow thee without a 
moment's delay.” 

„My ſon,” replied Mentor, © my pity for you is 


more than I can expreſs; your paſſion is fo violent, that 


you are not ſenſible it poſſeſſes you; you imagine your- 


ſelf to be in a Rate of tranquility, even while you are 
adjuring me to take away your life: you declare that 
you are not under the influence of love, while you feel 
yourſelf unable to quit the object of your paſſion, while 
you fee and hear her only, and are blind and deaf to all 
beſide: fo the wretch, whom a fever has rendered deli- 
nous, tells you he is not fick. Your underlianding 1s 
blinded by deſire; you are ready to renounce Penelope, 
who expects you in Ithaca; and Ulyſſes, whom you ſhall 
certainly ſee again at your return, and to whoſe throne 
you are to ſucceed ; you would give up al! the glory 
which the Gods have promiſed, and confirmed by the mi- 
racles they have wrought in your behalf, to live with 
Eucharis in obſcurity and diſgrace ; and yet you pretend 
that your attachment to her is not the effect of love. 
Yor. I. Q 
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What is it but love that troubles you ? what but love has 
made you weary of life ? and what elſe produced the 
tranſport that betrayed your ſecret to Calypſo? I do not 
accuſe you of infincerity, but I pity your deluſion, Fly, fly, 
O Telemachus ! for love is conquered only by flight: a- 
gainſt ſuch an enemy, true courage conſiſts in fear and 
retreat; in retreat without deliberation, and witbout 
looking back. You cannot have forgotten the tender 
anxieties you have coſt me from your earlieſt infancy, 
nor the dangers which my counſel has enabled you to 
avoid : why, then, will you diſtruſt me now ? Believe 
me, or let me leave you to your fate. You know not 
the anguiſh that my heart has felt to ſee you ruſh for- 
ward in the path of deſtruction; you know not what I 
ſecretly ſuffered when I did not dare to ſpeak to you 
your mother felt not a ſeverer pang at your birth. I was 
filent ; and ſuppreſſed even my fighs, in the fond hope 
that you would at length return to me without admoni- 
tion or reproof. O my ſon ! reſtore to me that which 
is dearer than life ; give me thyſelf, and be once more 
mine and thy own, If reaſon ſhall at length prevail over 
paſſion, I ſhall live, and my life ſhall be happy ; but if, 
in the conteſt with paſſion, reaſon ſhall give way, my hap- 
pineſs is at an end, and I can live no longer.” 

During this diſcourſe Mentor continued to advance to- 
wards the ſea; and Telemachus, who had not yet ſuffici- 
ent reſolution to have followed him, was yet ſo far influ- 
enced as to ſuffer himſelf to be led forward without re- 
ſiſtance. Minerva, in this criſis of his fate, ſtill conceal- 
ed under the form of Mentor, covered him inviſibly wit" 
her ſhield, and diffuſed round him the divine radiance of 


uncreated light; its influence was immediate and irrefilti- 


ble; and Telemachus was conſcious to a ſtrength of 
mind, which, ſince he came into the iſland of Calypſo, he 


had never felt, They came at length to the ſea ſhore, 


which in that place was ſteep and rocky; it projeded in 
a cliff, which was broken by the foaming ſurge below, 
and which, from the top, commanded an extenſive pro- 
ſpe& of the country: from this promontory they looked 
to ſee whether the ſlip which had been built by Mente: 
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was ſtill in the place where they had left it; and they 
beheld a ſcene which; to Mentor at leaſt, was extremely 
mortifying and diftreſsful. f 

Love, who was conſcious that his ſhafts could make no 
impreſſion upon Mentor, now ſaw him carry off Telema- 
chus, with new pangs of diſappointed malignity; he went 
with rage and vexation; and went in ſearch of Calyplo, 
who was wandering about in the gloomy receſſes of the 
foreſt, The moment ſhe ſaw him, a deep ſigh eſcaped 
her, and ſhe felt every wound in her boſom begin to bleed 
afreſh. ** Art thou a Goddeſs ?” ſaid the diſdainful boy, 
„and doſt thou ſuffer thyſelf to be defied by a feeble 
mortal, who is captive in thy dominions? Why is he 
ſuffered to depart with impunity ?” © O fatal power !” 
replied Calypſo, © let me no more liſten to thy dange- 
rous counſel, which has already ſeduced me from a ſtate 
of perfect and delicious tranquility, and plunged me in 
an abyſs of miſery, where thought itſelf can find no bot- 
tom. All counſel is, indeed, too late: I have ſworn by 
the waters of the Styx, that I will not detain him; and 
this awful oath, Jupiter himſelf, the father of the Gods, 
omnipotent and eternal, does not dare to violate. De- 
part then, Telemachus, from this iſland ! Depart thou al- 
ſo, pernicious boy ! for my misfortunes ate derived rather 
from thee than from him!“ | 

Love, drying up his tears, replied, with a ſmile of de- 
riſion and diſdain, * And this oath has left you without 
an expedient ; Leave the matter then to my manage- 
ment. As you have ſworn to let 'Telemachus depart, 
take no meaſures to detain him: but neither IJ nor your 
nymphs are bound by your oath. - I will ſecretly incite 
them to burn the vefſe] that Mentor has fo haſtily built, 
and his diligence to circumvent us ſhall be ineffectual; he 
ſhall be circumvented in his turn, and find himſelf unex- 
pectedly deprived of all means to refcue Telemachus 
from your power.” 

The voice of Love thus ſoothed the deſpair of Calypſo, 
as the breath of the Zephyr, upon the margin of a ſtream, 
refreſhes the languid flock which are fainting in the 
burning heat of the ſummer's ſun : the ſweet influence 
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of hope and joy was again felt in her breaſt; her coun- 
tenance became ſerene, and her eye ſoft and placid: the 
glooms of care were diſſipated for a moment; ſhe ſtopped, 
ſhe ſmiled: and ſhe repaid the flattery of the wanton 
boy with careſſes, which prepared new anguiſh for her 
heart. | | 

Cupid, pleaſed with his ſucceſs upon Calypſo, went to 
try his influence upon her nymphs ; they were ſcattered 
about upon the mountains, like a flock of ſheep, which, 
purſued by ſome hungry wolf, had fled far from the 
ſhepherd. Having ſoon got them together, 'Telema- 
chus,“ ſaid he, © is {till in your hands, but if a moment 
is loſt he will eſcape you: make haſte, then, and ſet fire 
to the veſſel which the temerity of Mentor has conſiruc- 
ted to carry him off.” Torches were now lighted in a 
moment; they ruſhed towards the ſea-ſhore, with the 
cries and geſtures of frantic Bacchanals, their hair di- 
ſhevelled, their limbs trembling ; the flames ſpread ; the 
whole veſſel was ſoon in a blaze; and the ſmoke, inter- 
mixed with ſheets of fire, roſe in a cloudy volume to the 
cy. 

Telemachus and Mentor ſaw the flames, and heard 
the cries of the nymphs, from the top of the rock. Te- 
lemachus was ſecretly inclined to rejoice at what had 
happened; the health of his mind was not yet perfectly 
reſtored; and Mentor remarked, that his paſſion was like 
a fire not totally extinguiſhed, which, from time to time, 
gleams from the embers, and frequently throws out ſparks 
with a ſudden and unexpected vigour. © Now,” ſays 
Telemachus, our retreat is cut off, and our eſcape from 
this iſland is impoſſible '”? Mentor, who perceived that he 
was relapſing into all his follies, knew that not a mo- 
ment was to be loſt : he ſaw a veſſel lying at anchor at a 
diſtance, which did not approach the ſhore, becauſe it 
was well known to all pilots that the iſland of Calypſo 
was inacceſſible : this wiſe guardian of unexperienced 
youth, therefore, ſuddenly puſlred Telemachus from the 
top of the rock into the ſea, and inſtantly leaped after 
him. Telemachus, who was at firſt ſtunned by the fall, 
drank of the brivy wave, and became the ſport of the 
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ſurge : but, at length, recovering from his aſtoniſhment, 
and ſeeing Mentor, who ſtretched out his hand to aſſiſt 
him in ſwimming, he thought only how to leave the iſland 
at a diſtance, _ 

The nymphs, who before imagined that they had ſe- 
cured their captives, uttered a dreadful cry when they 
law them eſcape; Calypſo, again overwhelmed with de- 
{pair, retired to her grotto, which ſhe filled with una- 
vailing complaints; and Love, who ſaw his triumph ſud- 
denly changed into a defeat, fprung up into the air, and, 
ſpreading his wings, took his flight to the groves of Ida- 
lia, where he was expected by Venus; the boy, ſtill more 


cruel than his mother, conſoled himſelf for his diſappoint- 


ment, by laughing, with her, at the miſchief they had 
done, 

Telemachus felt, with pleaſure, that his fortitu&e and 
his love of virtue revived as his diſtance from the fatal 
iſland of Calypſo increaſed, *© I now,” faid he to Men- 
tor, “experience what you have told me; but what, if 
| had not experienced, I could never have believed, vice 
can only be conquered by flight. My father, how dear 
a teltimony have the Gods given me of their love, by 
granting me the guidance and protection of thy wiſdom! 
I deſerve, indeed, to be deprived of both; I deſerve to 
be abandoned to my own folly ; I now fear neither ſeas 
nor winds ; I apprehend danger only from my paſſions: 
Love alone is more to be dreaded than all the calamities 
of ſhipwreck.” : 
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The weſſel appears to be @ Tyrian, commanded by Adoam 
the brother of Narbal, by whom the adventurers are 
kindly received. Adoam recollefts Telemachus, and re- 
lates the tragical death of Pygmalion and Aflarbe, and 
the acceſſion of Baleazar, auhom the tyrant his father 
had diſgraced at her inſtigation. During a banquet, 
which he prepares for his gueſts, Achitoas entertains them 
evith muſic, which brings the Tritons, the Nereids, and 
other divinities of the ſea, in crowds round the weſſel : 
Mentar taking up a lyre, plays much better than Achitoas. 
Adoam relates the wonders of Boetica ; he deſcribes the 
Soft temperament of the air, and the beauties of the coun- 
try, where the utmoſt ſimplicity of manners ſecures to the 
people uninterrupted tranquillity. 
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HE veſſel which lay at anchor, and which Tele- 
machus and Mentor were approaching, was of Phe- 

nicia, and bound to Epirus. The Phenicians who were 
on board had ſeen Tele machus in his voyage from Egypt; 
but he could not be ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed to be known 
while he was ſwimming in the ſea, When Mentor was 
near enough the veſſel to be heard, he raiſed his head 
above the water, and called out with a loud voice, © Phe- 
nicians! you who ſuccour alike the diſtreſſed of all na- 
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tions, refuſe not your aſſiſtance to two ſtrangers, whoſe 
life depends upon your humanity : if you have any re- 
verence for the gods, take us on board, and we will ac- 
company you whitherſoever you are bound.” The com- 
mander of the veſſel immediately anſwered, © We will 


receive you with joy: it is not neceſſary that you ſhould . 


be known to us; it ſuffices that you are men, and in diſ- 
treſs.” He gave orders accordingly, and they were 
taken into the ſhip. | | 

When they firſt came aboard, they were ſo exhauſted 
and out of breath, that they could neither ſpeak nor 
move ; for they had been ſwimming a long time, and 
had ſtruggled hard with the billows. They recovered, 
however, by degrees, and had change of apparel brought 
them; their own being heavy with the water it had im- 
bibed, which ran off from all parts. As Toon as they 
were able to ſpeak, the Phenicians gathered round them, 
and were impatient to hear their adventures; “ How,” 
ſaid the commander, did you get into that iſland from 
whence you came hither? It is in the poſſeſſion of a 
goddels who ſuffers no man to enter it; and indeed it is 
ſurrounded by rocks, which are always beaten with ſo 
dreadful a ſurge, that it can ſcarce be approached with- 
out certain ſhipwreck.” Mentor replied, © We were 
driven on ſhore by a ftorm : we are Greeks from Ithaca, 
an iſland not far from Epirus, whither you are bound ; 


and if you ſhould not touch there, which, however, is in 


your courſe, we ſhall be ſatisfied to be put on ſhore at 
your port; for we ſhall find friends at Epirus who will 
procure us a paſſage over to Ithaca; and we ſhall ſtill 
think ourſelves indebted to your humanity, for the hap- 
pineſs of being reſtored to all that is dear to us in the 
world.” 

Telemachus remained filent, and left Mentor to an- 
ſwer for them both; the faults which he had committed 
in the iſland of Calypſo having greatly increafed his pru- 
dence, he was now diffident of himſelf, and fo conſci- 
ous how much he always ſtood in need of the direction 
of ſuperior wiſdom, that, when he had no opportunity, 
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of aſking Mentor's advice, he watched his countenance, 
and endeavoured to diſcover his ſentiments in his looks. 
The Phenician commander, obſerving the ſilence of 
Telemachus, looked earneſtly at him, and thought he re- 
membered to have ſeen him before; but not being able 
to recolle& any particulars, “ Permit me,” faid he, © tc 
alk, if you have not ſome remembrance of having ſcen 
me before; for I think this is not the firſt time 1 have 
ſeen you: your countenance is not unknown to me; it 
ſtruck me at the firſt glance, but I cannot recollect where 
we have met: perhaps, my memory may be aſſiſted by 
yours.” Telemachus immediately replied, with a mix- 
ture of ſurpriſe and pleaſure, © I have felt, at the ſight of 
you, exactly what vou have felt at the fight of me: 1 
well remember to have ſcen you, but I cannot recollect 
whether in Egypt or at Tyre.” The Phenician, at the 
mention of Egypt and Tyre, like a man who, waking in 
the morning, has brought back, by degrees, and as i: 
were from a remote diſtance, the evareſcert images of a 
dream which had fled with the ſhadows of the night, ſud- 
denly cried out, Thou art Telemachus, with whom 
Narbal contraQted a friendſtip when we were returning 
from Egypt.! I am his brother, of whom you have, 
doubtleſs, heard him often ſpeak: I left you with him 
when we arrived at Tyre, being myſelf obliged to make 
a voyage to Bcetica, that celebrated country, near the 
Pillars of Hercules, on the remoteſt confines of the deep. 
Having, therefore, but juſt ſeen you, it is not firange that 
I did not perfectly recollect you at firſt ſight.“ 
+. I perceive,” ſaid Telemachus, “ that you ore 
Adoam: I had no opportunity of a perſonal acquaint- 
ance with you, but I have heard much of you from Nar- 
bal. How ſhould I rejoice to hear of him from you! 
for, to me, his memory will be for ever dear. Is he {ul 
at Tyre ? has he ſuffered nothing from the ſuſpicion and 
cruelty of Pygmalion?” „ Telemachus,” ſaid Adoam, 
interrupting him, Fortune has now given you in charge 
to a man who will, to the utmoſt of his abilities, deſerve 
the truſt: I will put you on ſhore at Ithaca before I pro- 
cced to Epirus; and you ſhall not find leſs friepd{bip in 
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the brother of Narbal than in Narbal himſelf.” Hay- 
ing looked aloft while he was ſpeaking, he obſerved that 
the wind for which he had waited began to blow; he, 
therefore, gave orders inſtantly to weigh anchor; the 
ſails were ſpread to the breeze, and the oars divided the 
flood. 

Adoam then took Telemachus and Mentor apart. 
„J will now,” ſaid he to Telemachus, © gratify your 
curioſity. The tyranny of Pygmalion is at an end; 
from that ſcourge the righteous Gods have delivered the 
earth ! As he dared to truſt no man, ſo no man dared to 
truſt him: the good were content to figh in ſecret, and 
to hide themſelves from his cruelty, without attempting 
any thing againſt him; the wicked thought there was 
no way of ſecuring their own lives but by putting an 
end to his. There was not a man in Tyre who was not 
in perpetual danger of alarming his ſuſpicion ; and to 
this danger his guards themſelves were more expoſed 
than others. As his life was in their hands, he feared 
them in proportion to their power.; and he ſacrificed 
them to his ſafety upon the ſlighteſt miſtruſt : thus, his 
very ſearch of ſecurity rendered the finding it impoſ- 
fible. Thoſe in whoſe hands he had depofited his life 
were themſelves in perpetual danger by his ſuſpicion ; 
aud the only expedient to deliver themſelves from this 
dreadful ſituation, was to anticipate the effects of his ſuſ- 
picion by his death. The firſt, however, who took a 
reſolution to deſtroy him, was the impious Aitarbe, 
whom you have heard ſo often mentioned already. She 
was paſſionately enamoured of a young Tyrian, who had 
great poſſeſſions, and whoſe name was Joazar ; and had 
conceived a defign of placing him upon the throne. To 
facilitate the execution of this project, ſhe perſuaded the 
King that Phadael, the eldeſt of his two ſons, being im- 
patient to ſucceed him, had conſpired againſt his life; 
ihe ſuborned witneſſes to ſupport the charge, and the 
unhappy tyrant cauſed Phadael to be put to death. Ba- 
leazar, his ſecond ſon, was ſent to Samos. under the pre- 
mY of learning the manners and ſciences of Greece ; 
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but, in reality, becauſe Aſtarbe had perſuaded the king 
that it was neceſſary to ſend him away, left he ſhould 
aſſociate himſelf with the malcontents. The ſhip, in 
which he was embarked, had ſcarce quitted the port, 
when thoſe who had been appointed to navigate her, hav- 
ing been corrupted by the perfidious inhumanity of Aſ- 
tarbe, contrived to make ſhipwreck of the veſſel in 
the night; and having thrown the young prince into 
the ſca, they preſerved themſelves by ſwimming to ſome 
foreign barks that waited for them at a convenient dif- 
tance, 

In the mean time, the amours of Aſtarbe were ſe- 
crets to none but Pygmalion, who fondly imagined him- 
ſelf to be the only object of her affection: he, who 
heard even the whiſper of the breeze with diſtruſt and 
dread, relied on this abandoned woman with a blind and 
implicit confidence. At the time, however, when love 
rendered him the dupe of her artifices, he was incited, 
by avarice, to find ſome pretence for putting Joazar, 
her favouiite, to death, that he might ſeize upon his 
riches. 

But, while ſuſpicion, love, and avarice, were thus 
ſnaring the heart of Pygmalion, Aftarbe was contriving 
his immediate deſtruction. She thought it poſſible that 
he might have diſcovered ſomething of her connection 
with Joazar, and, if not, ſhe knew that avarice alone 
would furniſh him with a ſufficient motive to cut him 
off: the concluded, therefore, that not a moment was to 
be loſt. She faw that all the principal officers of the 
court were ready to dip their hands in his blood, and ſhe 
heard of ſome new conſpiracy every day; yet there was 
none whom ſhe could make the confidants of her deſign, 
without putting her own life in their power; and there- 
fore ſhe determined to deſtroy Pygmalion by poiſon, and 
to adminiſter it herſelf. . 

It was his general practice to eat with her in private; 
and he always dreſſed his food himſelf, not daring to 
truſt any hand but his own. While he was thus em- 
ployed, he uſed to loc himſelf up in the moſt retired 


part of his palace, the better to conceal his fears, and 
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elude obſervation. He did not dare to enjoy any of the 
pleaſures of the table, nor even to taſte any thing which 
had not been prepared wholly by himſelf; he was thus 
precluded from the uſe, not only of delicacies and refine- 
ments in cookery, but of wine, bread, falt, oil, milk, and 
all other ordinary food: he lived entirely upon fruit, 
which he gathered himſelf from his garden, or ſuch ro.:ts 
and herbs as he ſowed and dreſſed with his own hands; 
he drank no liquor but the water which he drew from a 
fountain that was incioſed in a part of the palace, of 
which he always kept the key; and, notwithſtanding his 
confidence in Aſtarbe, he did not, in this particular, lay 
aide his precaution even with reſpect to her: he made 
her eat and drink of every thing that furniſhed out 
their repaſt before he taſted it himſelf, that he might 
be ſure not to be poiſoned without her, and that ſhe 
might have no hope of ſurviving him. She contrived, 
however, to render this precaution ineffectual ; for the 
took a counter-poiſon, which ſhe had obtained of an 
old woman yet more wicked than herſelf, whom, 
upon this occaſion, ſhe made no ſcruple to truſt, as 
ſhe was already the- confidante of her amours. As ſhe 
was thus ſecured againſt danger, in. poiſoning the king 
with food of which ſhe was herſelf to partake, ſhe ac- 
compliſhed her purpole in the following manner : 

At the moment when they were ſitting down to their 
repaſt, the old woman made a noiſe at one of the doors 
of the apartment; the king, always under the terrors of 
aſſaſſination, was greatly alarmed, and ran in haſte to the 
door, to fee that it was ſecured; the old woman, having 
done her part, withdrew ; and the king ſtood torprd in 
ſuſpenſe, not knowing what to think of the noiſe he had 
heard, nor daring to reſolve his doubts by opening the 
door. Aſtarbe encouraged him, careſſed him, and preſ- 
ſed him to eat, having thrown poiſon into his golden cup 
while he ran to the door upon the alarm. Pygmalion, 
with his uſual precaution, gave the cup firit into her hand; 
and the drank without fear, confiding in the antidote ſhe 
had taken: Pygmalion then drank himſelf; and in a 
Mort time afterwards ſunk down in a ſtate of total inſen- 
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ſibility. Aſtarbe, who knew that he was capable of ſtab- 
bing her to the heart upon the ſlighteſt ſuſpicion, and 
that he might recover from this fit while he had yet 
ſtrength to do it, immediately rent her cloaths, tore her 
hair, and burſt into clamorous lamentations ; the took 
the dying king in her arms, preſſed him to her buſom, 
and ſhed over him a flood of teats, which ſhe had always 
at command; but when ſhe faw that his ſtrength was jult 
exhauſted, and the laſt agony coming on, ſhe dropped the 
maſk, and, to prevent a poſſibility of his recovery, threw 
herſelf upon him, and fmothered him : ſhe then took the 
royal ſignet from his finger, and the diadem from his 
head, and preſented them both to Joazar, whom ſhe called 
in for that purpoſe. She imagined that all her partizans 
would readily concur in the gratification of her paſſion; 
and that her lover would not tail to be proclaimed king : 
but thoſe who had paid their court to her with the great- 
eſt aſſiduity, were baſe and mercenary wretches, who 
were incapable of a fincere affection; and who, beſides, 
being deſtitute of courage, were deterred from ſupporting 
Aſtarbe by the fear of her enemies: her own pride, dil- 
ſimulation, and cruelty, were yet more formidable ; and 
every one wiſhed that ſhe might peciſh, as a pledge ot 
his own ſecurity. In the mean time, the palace wes 
in the utmoſt confuſion : nothing was heard but a repe- 
tition of the words, The king is dead!“ Some ſtood 
terrified and irrefolute ; others ran to arms; every one 
rejoiced' at the event, but every one apprekended the 
conſequences. 'The news preſently circulated, from 
mouth to mouth, through the whole city; where there 
was not ſo much as a fingle perſon that regretted the 
death of the king, which was-an univerſal deliverance and 
confolation. 

Narbal, ſtruck with an event ſo ſudden and awful, com- 
paſſionated the misfortunes of Pygmalion, though he 
could not but deteſt his vices: he regretted, like an ho- 
neſt man, his having betrayed himſelf to deſtruction by 
an unlimited and undeſerved confidence in Aſtarbe; and 
choſe rather to be a tyrant, diſclaimed by nature, and 
abhorred by mankind, than to fulfil the duties of a ſove- 
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reign, and become the father of his people. He was alſo 
attentive to the intereſts of the ſtate, and made haſte to 
aſſemble the friends of his country to oppoſe the meaſures 
of Aſtarbe; under whole influence there was the greateft 
reaſon to apprehend a reign yet more oppreſſive than that 
of Pygmalion himſelf. 

Narbal knew that Baleazar was not drowned when he 
was thrown into the ſea; though the wretches, who 
aſſured Aſtarbe of his death, thought otherwiſe ; he ſa- 
ved himſelf, under favour of the night, by ſwimming ; 
aud ſome Cretan merchants, touched with compaſſion, 
took him into their veſſel. Having no reaſon to doubt 
but that his deſtruction was intended, and being equally 
afraid of the cruel jealouſy of Pygmalion, and the fatal 
artifices of Aſtarbe, he did not dare to return into his 
father's dominions, but wandered about on the coaft of 
Syria, where he had been left by the Cretans who took 
him up, and gained a ſcanty ſubſiſtence by tending a 
flock of ſheep : at length, however, he found means to 
make Narbal acquainted with his ſituation ; not doubting 
but that he might ſafely truſt his ſecret and his life with 
a man whoſe virtue had been fo often tried. Narbal, 
though he had been ill-treated by the father, did not look 
with leſs tenderneſs on the ſon; nor was he leſs atten- 
tive to his intereſts, in which, however, his principal 
view was to prevent his undertaking any thing incon- 
ſiſtent with the duty he ſtill owed to his father; and 
therefore he exertcd all his influence to reconcile him to 
his ill fortune, 

Baleazar had requeſted of Narbal to ſend him a ring 
as 2 token, whenever it ſhould be proper for him to re- 
pair to Tyre : but Narbal did not think it prudept, during 
the life of Pygmalion, as it would have been attended 
with the utmoſt danger to them both; the tytant's. in- 
quilitive cireumſpection being ſuch as no ſubtilty or di- 
lizence could elude : but, as ſoon as the fate he merited 
had overtaken him, Narbal ſent the ring to Baleazor. 
Baleazar ſet out immediately, and arrived at the gates of 
Tyre, while the whole city was in the utmoſt trouble 
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and perplexity to know who ſhould Tucceed to the throne: 
he was at once known and acknowledged, as well by the 
principal 'Tyrians as by the people; they loved him, not 
for the ſake of his father, who was the object of univer. 
fal deteſtation, but for his own amiable and gracious dif. 
poſition ; and even his misfortunes now threw a kind of 
ſplendour round him, which ſhowed his good qualities to 
the greateſt advantage, and produced a tender intereſt in 
his favour. 

Narbal aſſembled the chiefs of the people, the elders 
of the council, and the prieſts of the great goddeſs ct 
Phenicia, They ſaluted Baleazar as their king; and he 
was immediately proclaimed by the heralds, amidſt the 
acclamations of the people. 'The ſhouts were heard by 
Aſtarbe in one of the innermoſt receſſes of the palace, 
where ſhe had ſhut herſelf up with Joazar, her effeminzte 
and infamous favourite : ſhe was abandoned by all the 
ſycophants and paraſites, the corrupt proſtitutes of power, 
who had attached themſelves to her during the life of 
Pygmalion ; for the wicked fear the wicked; they know 
them to be unworthy of confidence, and, therefore, do 
not wiſh they ſhould be inveſted with power. Men of 
corrupt principles know how much others of the ſame 
character abuſe authority, and to yu exceſs they carry 
_ opprefiion;z they wiſh rather to have the good ſet over 
them; for though they cannot hope for reward, they 
know they ſhall not ſuffer injury. Aſtarbe, therefore, 
was deſerted by all but a few wretches, who had ſo 
far involved themſelves in her guilt, that, whatever 
party they ſhould eſpouſe, they could not hope to eſcape 
puniſhment. 

The palace was ſoon forced ; Guilt, naturally irreſo- 
Jute and timid, made little reſiſtance, and the criminal; 
_ endeavoured to ſave themſelves by flight. Aſtarbe at- 
tempted to make her eſcape, diſgviled like a ſlave ; but 
{he was detected and ſeized by a ſoldier, who knew her ; 
and it was with great difficulty that the people were pre- 
vented from tearing her to pieces; they had already 
thrown her down, and were dragging her along the 
pavement when Narbal reſcued her out of their hands. 
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She then entreated that ſhe might ſpeak to Baleazar, 
whom the hoped to influence by her beauty, and to im- 
poſe upon, by pretending the could make important diſ- 
coveries. Baleazar could not refuſe to hear her: and 
ſhe approached him with an expreſſion of {ſweetneſs and 
modeſty in her countenance which gave new power to 
her beauty, and might have ſoftened rage itſelf into pity 
and complacency. She addreſſed him with the moſt de- 
licate and inſinuating flattery ; ſhe conjured him, by the 
aſhes of his father, to take pity upon her, whom he had 
ſo tenderly loved; ſhe invoked the gods, as if ſhe had 
paid them the homage of fincere adoration : ſhe ſhed a 
flood of tears, and proltrating herſelf on the ground be- 
fore the young king, ſhe paſſionately embraced his knees. 
But as ſoon as the imagined theſe arts had gained an in- 
fluence over him, ſhe neglected nothing to render him 
ſuſpicious of the moſt faithful and affectionate of his fer- 
vants : ſhe accuſed Narbal of having entered into a con- 
{piracy againſt Pygmalion; and of intrigues to procure 
himſelf to be cholen king inſtead of Baleazar, whom, {he 
inſinuated, he had allo intended to poiſon. In the fame 
manner ſhe calumniated every other perſon whom ſhe 
knew to be a friend to virtue; and hoped to find Bale- 
azar ſutceptible of the ſame diſtruſt and ſuſpicion as his 
father ; but the young prince diſcerning and diſdaining 
both her ſubtilty and her malice, ſuddenly interrupted 
her, by calling in bis guards; the was immediately car- 
ried to priſon, and a proper number of perſons, diſliu- 
guilhed for their experience and their wiſdom, were ap- 
pointed to inquire into her conduct. 

They diſcovered, with horror, that ſhe had firſt poilon- 
ed, and then ſmothered, Pygmalion; and that her whole 
life had been one uninterrupted ſeries of the moſt enor- 
mous crimes : ſhe was, therefore, judged worthy of the 
ſevereſt puniſhment which the laws of Phenicia could in- 
tlict, and condemned to be burnt by a {low fire, But, 
2s ſoon as ſhe found that her crimes were known, and her 
Jadges inexorable, ſhe gave away to all the furies that 
had taken poſſeſſion of her ſoul; and ſhe immediatcly 
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ſwallowed poiſon, which ſhe had taken care to conceal 
about her, as the means of a ſpeedy death, if ſhe ſhould 
be condemned to ſuffer lingering torments. Thoſe who 
were about her ſoon perceived that the ſuffered intole- 
rable pain, and offered fuch relief as was in their power; 
but, without giving any anſwer, ſhe made figns that ſhe 
would receive no aſſiſtance: they then {poke to her of 
the righteous gods, whoſe anger ſhe had provoked ; but, 
inſtead of expreſſing contrition or remorſe, ſhe looked up- 
wards with a mixture of deſpite and arrogance, as if the 
abhorred their attributes, and defied their vengeance. 

The laſt agony now came on, and her dying aſpect ex- 
preſſed only impiety and rage: of that beauty, which had 
been fatal to ſo many, no remains were now left ; every 
grace was vaniſhed; her eyes, upon which the hand of 
Death was already heavy, were turned haſtily on every 
fide, with a wild and unmeaning ferocity, her lips were 
convulſed, her mouth open, and her whole countenance 
diſtorted ; a livid paleneſs ſucceeded, and her body be- 
came cold: yet ſometimes ſhe ſtarted, as it were, back to 
life; but it was only to expreſs the pang that rouſed her 
by ſhrieks and groans. At length, however, ſhe expired, 
leaving thoſe that ſtood round her in a ſtate of int xpreſ- 
_ ſible confuſion and horror. Her guilty ſoul, without 
doubt, deſcended to thoſe mournful regions where the un- 
relenting daughters of Danaus are perpetually employed in 
filling veſſels that will not hold water; where Ixion for 
ever turns his wheel; and Tantalus in vain endeavours to 
flake his everlaſting thirſt with the water that eKides his 
lips; where Syſiphus, with unavailing labour, rolls up the 
ſtone, which eternally falls back ; and where Tityus feels 
the vulture inceſſantly prey upon his heart, which as faſt 
as it is devoured is renewed. 

Baleazar, having expreſſed his gratitude to the gods for 
his deliverance from this monſter, by innumerable facri- 
fices, began his reign by a conduct altogether different 
from that of Pygmalion. He applies himſclf, with great 
diligence, to revive commerce, which had long languiſb- 
ed by a gradual decline: in matters of great importance 
he takes the advice of Narbal, yet he does not ſubmit 
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implicitly to his direction; in every inſtante he makes 
the adminiſtration of government his own act, and takes 
cognizance of all things with his own eye: he hears 
every one's opinion, and then determines according to 
his own; he is, conſequently, the idol of his people; 
and by poſſeſſing their affections, he is maſter of more 
wealth than the cruel avarice of his father could ever 
hoard ; for there is not a man in his dominions that 
would not freely part with his whole property, if upon 
2 preſſing neceſſity he ſhould require it of him: what he 
leaves his people, therefore, is more effectually his own 
than it would be if he took it away. All precautions 
for the ſecurity of his perſon are unneceſſary; for he is 
continually furrounded by an impregnable defence, the 
affection of the public: there is not a ſubject in his king- 
dom who does not dread the loſs of his prince as a cala- 
mity to himſelf; and who would not interpoſe between 
him and danger at the hazard of his life. He is happy, 
and all his people are happy with him; he is afraid of 
requiring too much of them, and they are afraid of offer- 
ing him too little: his moderation leaves them in af- 
fluence, but his affluence renders them neither intractable 
or inſolent; for they are habitually induſtrious, addicted 
to commerce, and inflexible in ſupporting the ancient pu- 
rity of their laws, Phenieia has now reached the ſummit 
of greatneſs and of glory, and owes all her proſperity to 
her young king" 

Narbal is his miniſter, the inſtrument of his virtue, and 
of his wiſdom. O Telemachus ! if he was now to ſee 
you, with what joy would he load you with preſents, and 
{end you back with magnificence to your country! How 
would he have rejoiced to have placed the fon of Ulyſſes 
upon the. throne of Ithaca, to diffuſe the ſame happineſs 
through that iſland which Baleazar diſpenſes at Tyre ! 
And how happy am I to render you this ſervice in his 
ſtead 

Telemachus, who had liſtened with great pleaſure to the 
relation of theſe events, and was yet more ſenſibly touch- 
ed with the tender and zealous friendſhip with which 
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Adoam had received him in his misfortunes, replied only 
by claſping him to his breaſt in a tranſport of gratitude, 
aſfection, and eſteem. Adoam then inquired how he 
came on ſhore at the iſland of Calypſo: and Jelemachus, 
in his turn, gave him the hiſtory of his departure from 
Tyre, of his paſſage to the iſle of Cyprus, of the man- 
ner of his finding Mentor, of their voyage to Crete, cf 
the public games for the election of a king after the flight 
of Idomeneus, of the reſentment of Venus, of their ſhip— 
wreck, of the pleaſure with which Calypſo received them, 
of her becoming jealous of Eucharis, and of his being 
thrown into the ſea by Mentor upon his perceiving a 
Phenician veſſel at ſome diſlance from the coaſt. 

Adoam then ordered a magnificent entertainment ; and, 
as a farther teſtimony of his joy, he improved it with all 
the pleaſures of which his ſituation would admit. During 
the repaſt, which was ſerved by young Phenicians drefſed 
in white garments, and crowned with flowers, the place 
was perfumed by burning the moſt odoriferous gums. of 
the Eaſt : They were entertained with the ſound of the 
flute by muſicians, to whom the rowers had refigned 
their ſeats; and this melody was, from time to time, 
interrupted by Achitoas, who accompanied his Iyre with 
his voice, in ſtrains which were worthy to be heard at the 
table of the gods, and to which even Apollo might have 
liſtened with delight. The Tritons, Nereids, and all 
the deities who rule the waters in ſubordination to the 
father of the deep, and even all the monſters of thoſe 
hoary regions, unknown to man, quitted the watery 
grottos of the abyſs, and ſwam in crowds round the vci:c! 
to enjoy the harmony. A band of Phenician youths, of 
exquiſite beauty, cloathed in fine linen whiter than ſnow, 
entertained them a long time with dancing, in the man- 
ner of their country, afterwards with the dances of Egypt, 
and at laſt with thoſe of Greece. At proper intervals, 
the ſhrill voice of the trumpet interpoſed, and the waves 
relounded to the diſtant ſhores. The filence of the night, 
the calmneſs of the ſea, the lambent radiance of ihe 
moon, which trembled on the ſurface of the waves, aud 
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the deep azure of the ſky ſpangled with a thouſand ſtars, 
concurred to heighten the beauty of the ſcene. 

Telemachus, who was remarkable for a quick andilively 
ſenſibility, taſted all theſe pleaſures with a high reliſh ; 
yet he did not dare to give his heart up to their influence: 
fince he bad experienced in the ifland of Calypſo, to his 
great confuſion and diſgrace, how ealily a young mind 
is inflamed, he regarded all pleaſures, however innocent, 
with diftruſt and dread ; and watched the looks of Men- 
tor, to diſcover what he thought of theſe. 

Mentor was pleaſed with his embarraſſment, but with- 
out ſeeming to diſcover it. At length, however, touch- 
ed with his ſelf-denial, le faid, with a ſmile, I know of 
what you are afraid, and your fear does you honour ;: do 
not, however, let it carry you tov far; it is not poſſible 
to with you the enjoyment of pleaſure more earneftly than 
I with it you, provided it is pleaſure that neither inflames 
the paſſions, nor effeminates the character: your pleaſures 
muſt be fuch as unbend and refreth the mind, ſuch as 
leave you complete maſter of yourſelf ; not ſuch as ſub- 
due you to their power. Thoſe that I with you do net 
inflame the foul with a brutal fury, but ſoothe it, by a 
ſweet and gentle influence, to a pure and peaceful enjoy- 
ment. You have endured toil and danger; and relaxa- 
tion and ſolace are now neceflary : accept, then, with 
gratitude to Adoam, the pleaſures that he now offers vou; 
enjoy them, my dear Telemachus, enjoy them without 
fear or reſtraint. There is neither auſterity nor affecta- 
tion in Wiſdom, who is, indeed, the parent of delight; 
for the alone can render it pure and permanent: ſhe a- 
lone has the ſecret of intermixing ſports and merriment 
with ſerious thought and 1mportant labour ; by labour 
the gives poignancy to pleaſure, and by pleaſure the re- 
tores vigour to labour: Wiſdom bluſhes not to be merry, 
when ſhe ſees a fit occaſion for mirth.“ 

Mentor, as he pronounced theſe words, took up a Iyre, 
which he touched with ſo much 4kill, that Achitoas, 
ſtruck with ſurpriſe and jealouſy, ſuffered his own inſtru- 
ment to drop from his hand; his eyes ſparkled, his coun- 
tenance changed colour, aud his anguiſh and confuſion 
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would have been remarked by all preſent, if their atten- 
tion had not been wholly engroſſed by the muſic of Men- 
tor; they were afraid even to breathe, leſt they ſhould 
mingle any other found with his harmony, and loſe ſome 
ſtrain of his enchanting ſong. 'Their enjoyment would, 
indeed, have been perfect, if they had not feared it would 
end too ſoon; for the voice of Mentor, though it had no 
effeminate ſoftneſs, was capable of all the varieties of 
modulation; it was equally melodious and ſtrong, and 
had an expreſſion perfectly adapted to the ſentiment, even 
in the minutell particular. | 

He firſt ſung the praiſes of Jupiter, the father and the 
ſovereign of Gods and men, who ſhakes the univerſe 
with a nod. He then repreſented, under the figure of 
Minerva iſſuing from his head, that Wiſdom, which, 
proceeding from himſelf, as its only and eternal ſource, 
is diffuſed, in boundleſs emanation, to irradiate ſuch cre- 
ated minds as are open to receiye it. Theſe truths he 
ſung in ſuch a ſtrain of unaffected piety, and with ſuch a 
ſenle of their ſublimity and importance, that his audi- 
ence imagined themſelves tranſported to the ſummit of 
Olympus, and placed in the preſence of Jupiter, whoſe 
eye is more piercing than his thunder, He then ſung 
the fate of Narciſſus, who, becoming enamoured of his 
own beauty, at which he gazed inceſſantly from the 
brink of a fountain that reflected it, pined away with in- 
effectual deſire, and was changed into a flower that 
bears his name. And he laſt celebrated the untimely 
death of the beautiful Adonis, who periſhed by the tuſks 
of a boar, and whom Venus, unable to revive, lamented 
with unavailing grief. 

'The paſſions of the audience correſponded wth the 
ſubject of the ſong : they melted filently into tears, and 
felt an inexpreſſible delight in their grief. When the 
muſic was at an end, the Phenicians looked round upon 
each other with aſtoniſhment and admiration : one ſaid, 
This is certainly Orpheus; and theſe are the ſtrains 
by which he tamed the wild beaſts of the deſart, and 
gave motion to trees and rocks: it was thus that he en- 
chanted Cerberus, ſuſpended the torments of Ixion and 
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the Danaids, and touched with pity the inexorable breaſt 
of Pluto, Who permitted him to lead back the fair Eury- 
dice from his dominions.” Another faid it was Linus, 
the ſon of Apollo : and a third, that it was Apollo him- 
ſelf. Even Telemachus was little lefs ſurpriſed than the 
reſt; for he did not know that Mentor had been fo excellent 
a proficient in muſic, Achitoas, who had now ſufficient- 
ly recollected himſelf, to conceal his jealouſy, began an 
encomium upon Mentor; but he bluſhed as he ſpoke, and 
found himſelf unable to proceed. Mentor, who perceiy- 
ed his confuſion, was deſirous to hide it from others; 
and, ſeeing he could not go on, he begaa to ſpeak, that he 
might appear to interrupt him : he alſo endeavoured to 
conſole him, by giving him the praiſe that was due to 
his merit. Achitoas, however, could not be confoled ; 
for he felt that Mentor ſurpaſſed him yet more in gene- 
roſity than ſKill. 

In the mean time, Telemachus addreſſed himſelf to 
Adoam : © I remember,” ſaid he, that you mention- 
ed a voyage you made to Betica, ſince we returned to- 
gether from Egypt: Betica is a country concerning 
which many wonders are related, which it is difficult to 
believe; tell me, therefore, whether they are true.” 
I ſhall be glad,” faid Adoam, to deſcribe that coun- 
try to you ; for it is well worthy of your curioſity, and 
it is yet more extraordinary than Fame has reported it. 

* The river Betis flows through a fertile country, 
where the air is always temperate, and the ſky ſerene, 
This river, which gives name to the country, falls into 
the ocean near the Pillars of Hercules, not far from the 
place where the ſea heretofore, breaking its bounds, ſe- 
parated the country of 'Tartis from the vaſt continent cf 
Africa, This region ſeems to have preſerved all the fe- 
licity of the golden age. In the winter the freezing 
breath of the north is never felt, and the ſeaſon is, there- 
fore, mild; but, in ſummer, there are always refreſhing 
gales from the weſt, which blow about the middle of the 
day, and in this ſeaſon, therefore, the heat is never in- 
tenſe; ſo that ſpring and autumn, eſpouſed as it were to 
each other, Walk hand in hand through the year. The 
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rallies and the plains yield annually a double harveſt ; 
the hedges conſiſt of laurels, pomegranates, jaſmines, and 
other trees, that are not only always green, but in flower; 
the mountains are covered with flocks, whoſe wool, for 
its ſuperior fineneſs, is ſought by all nations. This beau- 
tiful country contains allo many mines of gold and ſilver; 
but the inhabitants, happy in their fimplicity, diſdain to 
count filver and gold among their riches ; and value that 
only which contributes. to ſupply the real and natural 
wants of mankind. _ 

* When we firſt traded with theſe people, we found 
gold and filver uſed tor ploughthares, and, in general, 
employed promiſcucufly with iron. As they carried on 
no foreign trade, they had no need of money ; they were 
almoſt all either ſhepherds or huſbandmen; tor as they 
luffered no arts to be exerciſed among them but ſuch as 
tended immediately to anſwer the neceſſities of lite, the 
number of artificers was, conſequently, ſmall : beſides, the 
greater part, even of thoſe that live by huſbandry, or 
keeping of theep, are {kilful in the exerciſe of ſuch arts 
as are neceilary to manners fo ſimple and frugal. 

++ the women are employed in ſpinning the wool, and 
manufacturing it into ſtuffs that are remarkably fine and 
white; they alſo make the bread, and dreſs the viduals, 
which coſts them very little trouble, for they live chictiy 
upon fruits and milk, animal food being ſeldom eaten 
among them; of the ſkins of their ſheep they make a 
light fort of covering for the legs and feet, with which 
they furnith their huſbands and children. Ihe women 
alſo nike the habitations, which are a kind of tents, co- 
vered either with waxed ſkins, or the bark of trees; 
they make and walk all the clothes of the family, and 
keep their houſes in great neatnels and order: their 
clothes, indeed, are caſily made; for, in that temperate 
climate, they wear only a piece of five white ſtuff, which 
is formed to the ſhape of the body, but wrapped round 1t 
ſo as to fall in long plzi:s, and take what figure the wear- 
er thinks fit, a 
„The men cultivate the ground, and manage their 
flocks; and the other arts which they practiſe, are thoſe 
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only of forming wood and iron into neceſſary utenſils ; 
and of iron they make little uſe, except in inſtruments of 
tillage. All the arts that relate to architecture are uſe- 
leſs to them; for they build no houſes: © It thows too 
much regard to the earth,” ſay they, © to erect a build- 
ing upon it which will laſt longer than ourſelves; if we 
are defended from the weather it is ſufficient.“ As to 
the other arts, which are ſo highly eſteemed in Greece, 
in Egypt, and in all other nations that have admitted the 
innumerable wants of poliſhed life, they hold them in the 
greateſt deteſtation, as the invention of vanity and vo- 
luptuouſnels, 

When they are told of nations who have the art of 
erecting ſuperb buildings, and of n::king ſplendid fur- 


niture of ſilver and gold ſtuffs, adorned with embroidery 


and jewels, exquiſite perfumes, delicious meats, and in- 
| ſtraments of muſic; they reply, that the people of ſuch 
nations are extremely unhappy, to have employed ſo 
much ingenuity and labour to render themſelves at once 
corrupt aad wretched : theſe ſuperfluities, ſay they, ef- 
feminate, intoxicate, and torment thoſe who poſſeſs them 
and tempt thoſe who pofleſs them not to acquire them 
by fraud and violence. Can that ſuperfluity be good, 
which tends only to make them evil? Are the people of 
thele countries more healthy or robuſt than we are? do 
they live longer, or agree better with each other? do 
they enjoy more liberty, tranquillity and chearfulneis ? 
On the contrary, are they not jealous of each other? 
are not their hearts corroded with envy, and agitated by 
ambition, avarice and terror ? Are they not incapable of 
pleaſures that are pure and ſimple ? and is not this inca- 
pacity the unavoidable conſequence of the innumerable 
artificial wants to which they are enſlaved, and upon 
which they make all their happinels depend ? 

* Such,” ſaid Adoam, are the ſentiments of this * 
gacious people, who have acquired wiſdom only by the 
ſtudy of nature. They conſider our refinements with 
abhorrence ; and it muſt be confeſſed, that in their ſim- 
pucity there is ſomething not only amiable but great. 

ey live in common, without any partition oft lands, 
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The head of every family is its king; this patriarcha) | 


monarch has a right to puniſh his children, or his grand- 
children, if they are guilty of a fault ; but he firſt takes 
the advice of his family; puniſhment, indeed, is very 
rare among them ; for innocence of manners, ſincerity 
of heart, and hatred of vice, ſeem to be the natural pro- 
ductions of the country. Aſtrea, who is ſaid to have 
quitted the earth, and aſcended to heaven, ſeems ſtill to 
be hidden among theſe happy people : they have no 
need of judges, for every man ſubmits to the juriſdiction 
of conſcience. They poſſeſs all things in common; for 
the cattle produce milk, and the fields and orchards fruit 
and grain of every kind in ſuch abundance, that a people 
ſo frugal and temperate have no need of property, They 
have no fixed place of abode; but when they have con- 
ſumed the fruits, and exhauſted the paſturage of one part 
of the paradiſe which they inhabit, they remove their 
rents to another: they have, therefore, no oppoſition of 
intereſt, but are connected by a fraternal affection, which 
there 1s nothing to interrupt. This peace, this union, 

this liberty, they preſerve, by rejecting ſuperfluous 
wealth, and deceitful pleaſure : they are all free, and 
they are all equal, 

Superior wiſdom, the reſult either of long experi- 
ence, or uncommon abilities, is the only mark of diſtinc- 
tion among them; the ſophiſtry of fraud, the cry of vio- 
lence, the contention of the bar, and the tumult of battle, 
are never heard in this facred region, which the Gods 
have taken under their immediate protection: this foil 
has never been deſtained with human blood; and even 
that of a lamb has rarely been ſhed upon it. When the 
inhabitants are told of bloody battles, rapid conqueſts, 
and the ſubverfion of empires, which happen in other 
countries, they ſtand aghaſt with aſtoniſhment : * What!“ 
ſay they, do not men die faſt enough, without being 
deſtroyed by each other? Can any man be inſenſible of 
the brevity of life? and can be who knows it think life 
too long ? Is it poſſible to ſuppoſe that mankind came 
into the world merely to propagate miſery, and to har- 
raſs and deſtroy one another? Neither can the inhabitant» 
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of Betica comprehend, how thoſe who, by ſubjugating 
great empires, obtain the name of conquerors, came to 
de ſo much the object of admiration. To place hap- 
pineſs in the government of others,” ſay they, © is mad- 
nels, Foce to govern well is a painful taſk ; but a deſire 
to govern others againſt their will is madneſs in a till 
greater degree: a wiſe man cannot, without violence to 
himſelf, ſubmit to take upon him the government of a 
willing people, whom the gods have committed to his 
charge, or who apply to him for guidance and protection: 
to govern people againſt their will is to become miſer- 
able, for the falſe honour of holding others in flavery. 
A conqueror is one whom the Gods, provoked by the 
wickedneſs of mankind, ſend, in their wrath, upon the 
earth, to ravage kingdoms; to ſpread round them, in a 
vaſt circle, terror, miſery, and deſpair : to deſtroy the 
brave, and enſlave the free. Has not he, who is ambi- 
tious of glory, ſufficient opportunities of acquiring it, 
by managing with. wiſdom what the Gods have 1ntruſted 
to his care? Can it be imagined, that praiſe is to be 
merited only by arrogance and injuſtice, by uſurpation 
and tyranny? War ſhould never be thought of. but in 
tue defence of liberty: happy is he who, not being the 
ſlave of another, is free from the frantic ambition of 
making another a ſlave to him! Theſe conquerors, who 
are repreſented as encircled with glory, reſemble rivers 
that have overflowed their banks, which appear majeſtic 
indeed, but which deſolate the countries they ought to 
fertilize.” 

After Adoam had given this deſcription of Betica, 
Telemachus, who had liſtened to it with great delight, 
aſked him ſeveral queſtions, which would not have been 
ſuggeſted by common curiofity. Do the inhabitants of 
Betica,” ſaid he, drink wine?”? “ They are fo far from 
drinking wine,” ſaid Adoam, that they make none: 
not becauſe they are without grapes, for no country in 
tae world produces them in greater plenty, or pertec- 
tion; but they content themſelves with cating them as 
they do other fruit, and are afraid of wife as the corrup- 
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ter of mankind : © Wine,” they ſay, © is a ſpecies of poi. 
ſon, which produces madneſs ; which does not Kill men, 
indeed, but degrades them into brutes. Men may pre- 
ſerve their health and their vigour without wine : but 
with wine, not their health only, but their virtue is in 
danger.” | 

Telemachus then inquired what laws were eſtabliſhed 
in Betica relating to marriage. No man,” ſaid Adoam, 
& is allowed to have more than one wife; and every 
man is obliged to keep his wife as long as ſhe lives. In 
this country a man's reputation depends as much upon 
his fidelity to his wife, as a woman's reputation, in other 
countries, depends upon her fidelity to her huſband. No 
people ever practiſed ſo ſcrupulous a decorum, or were ſo 
Jealous of their chaſtity. Their women are beautiful, 
and have that ſweet and tender ſenfibility which is more 
than beauty ; but they borrow no advantages from art : 
there is all the ſimplicity of nature, both in their manners 
and their dreſs ; and they take their ſhare of the labours 
of the day. Their marriages are peaceable, fruitful, and 
undefiled ; the huſband and wife ſeem to be two bodies 
animated by one ſoul; the huſband manages affairs 
without, and the wife within ; ſhe provides for his re- 
freſhment at his return, and ſeems to live only to pleaſe 
him ; ſhe gains his confidence; and as ſhe charms him 
yet more by her virtue than her beauty, their happineſs 
is ſuch as death only can deſtroy. From this temper- 
ance, ſobriety, and ſimplicity of manners, they derive 
longevity and health ; and it is common to ſee among 
them men of an hundred, or an hundred and twenty 
years old, who have all the chearfulneſs and vigour that 
make life deſirable,” 

« But how,” ſaid Telemachus, do they eſcape the 
calamities of war? are they never invaded by other na- 
tions?” © Nature, ſays Adoam, © has ſeparated them 
from other nations, by the ſea on one fide, and by moun- 
tains almoſt inacceſſible on the other : beſides, their virtue 
has impreſſed foreign powers with reverence and awe. 
When any conteſt ariſes among the neighbouring ſtates, 
they frequently make a common depoſit of the territory 
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in queſtion in the hands of the Beticans, and appoint 
them arbitrators of the diſpute. As theſe wile people 
are guilty of no violence, they are never miſtruſted ; an 
they laugh when they hear of kings who diſagree about 
the boundaries of their country: © Are they afraid,“ 
ſay they, © the earth ſhould not have room for its inha- 
bitants ? There will always be much more land than can 
be cultivated; and while any remains unappropriated by 
culti vation, we ſhould think it folly to defend even our 
own againſt thoſe who would invade it. Theſe people 
are, indeed, wholly free from pride, fraud, and ambi- 
tion; they do no injury, they violate no compact, they 
covet no territory; their neighbours, therefore, having 
nothing to fear from them, nor any hope of making them- 
ſelves feared by them, give them no diſturbance. They 
would ſooner abandon their country, or die upon the ſpot, 
than ſubmit to a ſtate of ſlavery ; ſo that the ſame quali- 
ties that render them incapable of ſubjugating others, 
render it almoſt impoſſible for others to ſubjugate them. 
For theſe reaſons, there is always a profound peace be- 
tween them and their neighbours.” 

Adoam proceeded to give an account of the traffic 
which the Phenicians carried on in Betica : © The inha- 
bitants of that happy country,“ faid he, were aſtoniſh- 
ed, when they firſt ſaw the waves bring ſtrangers from a 
diſtant region to their coaſt : they received us, however, 
with great benevolence, and gave us part of whatever 
they had, without aſking or expeCting a return. They 
ſuffered us to eſtabliſh a colony on the ifland of Gadira, 
and offered us whatever ſhould remain of their woo], 
after their own neceſſities were ſupplied ; ſending us, at 
the ſame time, a conſiderable quantity of it at preſent ; 
for they have great pleaſure in beſtowing their ſuperflui- 
ties upon ſtrangers.” 

* As to their mines, they made no uſe of them; and, 
therefore, without reluQtance, left them entirely to us. 
Men, they thought, were not overwiſe, who with fo 
much labour ſearched the bowels of the exfrth for that 
which could give no true happineſs, nor ſatisfy any natu- 
ral want. They admoniſhed us not to dig in the earth 
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ſo deep : “Content yourſelves,” ſay they, © with plough- 


ing it, and it will yield you real benefits in return; it 
will yield thoſe things to which gold and filver owe "all 
their value; for gold and filver are valuable only as z 
means of procuring the neceſſaries of life.“ 

We frequently offered to teach them navigation, and 
carry ſome of their youth with us into Phenicia; but 
they never would conſent that their children ſhould live 
as we do. © If our children were to go with you,” ſaid 
they, © their wants would be ſoon as numerous as yours: 
the nameleſs variety of things which you have. made ne- 
ceſſary, would become neceſſary to them; they would be 
reſtleſs till theſe artificial wants were ſuppligd ; and they 
would renounce their virtue by the practice of diſhoneſt 
arts to ſupply them: they would ſoon reſemble a man of 
good limbs, and a ſound conſtitution, who having, by 
long inactivity, forgot how to walk, is under the necel- 
fity of being carried like a cripple.” As to navigation, 
they admire it as a curious art, but they believe it to be 
pernicious : If theſe people,“ ſay they, © have the ne- 
ceſſaries of life in their own country, what do they ſeek 
in ours? Will not theſe things which ſatisfy the wants of 
nature ſatisfy their wants? Surely, they that defy the 
tempeſt, to - gratify avarice or luxury, deſerve ſhip- 
wreck!” 

Telemachus liſtened to this diſcourſe of Adoam with 
unſpeakable delight; and rejoiced that there was yet a 
people in the world who, by a perfect conformity to the 
law of nature, were ſo wiſe and io happy. © How dit- 
ferent,” ſaid he, are the manners of this nation from 
thoſe which, in nations that have obtained the higheſt re- 
putation for wiſdom, are tainted throughout with vanity 
and ambition ! To us, the follies that have depraved us 
are ſo habitual, that we can ſcarcely believe this ſimpli- 
city, though it is indeed the fimplicity of nature, can be 
real: we conſider the manners of theſe people as a ſplen- 
did fiction. and they ought to * ours as a prepoſte 

ous dream,” 
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VENUS flill incenſed againſi Telemachus, requeſts of Jupiter 
that he may periſh 5 but this not being permitted by the 
Fates, the goddeſs conſults with Neptune how his return 
to Ithaca, whither Adoam is condufting him, may be pre- 
vented. They employ an ullufive divinity to deceive Atha- 
mas the pilot, who, ſuppofing the land before him to be 
Ithaca, enters full ſail into the port of Salentum. Tele- 
machus is kindly received by Idomencus in his new city, 
evhere he is preparing a ſacrifice to Jupiter, that he may 
be ſucceſsful in a war againſt the Mandurians. The en- 
trails of the victim being conſulted by the prieft, he per- 
ceirdes the mens to be happy, but declares that Idomeneu: 
evill owwe his good fortune to his gueſts. - 


HILE Telemachus and Advam were engaged in 

this converſation, forgetful of ſleep, and not per- 
ceiving that the night was already half ſpent, an unfriend- 
ly and deceitful power turned their courſe from Ithaca. 
which Athamas, their pilot, ſought in vain, Neptung, 
although he was propitious to the Phenictans, could not 
bear the eſcape of Telemachus from the tempeſt that had 
ſhipwrecked him on the iſland of Calypſo ; and Venus 
was ſtill more provoked at the triumph of a youth, who 
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had been victorious againſt all her power and wiles of 
Love. Her boſom throbbed at once with grief and in- 
dignation; and ſhe could not endure the places where 
Telemachus had treated her ſovereignty with contempt : 
turning therefore from Cythera, Paphos, znd -Idalia, and 
diſregarding the homage that was paid her at the iſle of 
Cyprus, ſhe alcended the radiant ſummit of Olympus, 
where the gods were aſſembled round the throne of Jypi- 
ter. From this place they behold the ſtars rolling be- 
neath their feet; and this earth, an obſcure and diminu- 
tive ſpot, is ſcarcely diſtinguiſſied among them: the vaſt 
oceans, by which its continents are divided, appear but as 
drops of water; and the moſt extended empires but as a 
little ſand ſcattered between them: the innumerable mul- 
titudes that ſwarm upon the ſurface are but like inſects 
quickening in the ſun; and the molt powerful armies re- 
ſemble a cluſter of emmets that are contending for a 
grain of corn or a blade of graſs, Whatever is moſt im- 
portant in the conſideration of men excites the laughter 
of the gods as the ſport of children; and what we diſtin- 
guiſh by the names of grandeur, glory, power, and policy, 
are, in their fight, no better than miſery and folly. 

On this awful, this ſtupendous height, Jupiter has fix- 
ed his everlaſting throne, His eyes penetrate to the 
centre, and paſs in a moment through all the labyrinths 
of the heart; his ſmile diffuſes over all nature ferenity 
and joy ; but, at his frown, not earth only, but heaven, 
trembles. The gods themſelves are dazzled with the 
glory that ſurrounds him, and approach not his throne 
but with reverence and fear. 

He was now ſurrounded by the celeſtial deities 3 and 
Venus preſented herſelf before him in all the ſplendour 
of that beauty of which ſhe is herſelf the fource : her robe 
which flowed negligently round her, exceeded in bright- 
neſs all the colours which Iris decks herſelf amidſt the 
duſky clouds, when the promiſes to affrighted mortals, 
that the ſtorm ſha!l have an end, and that calm and ſun- 
ſhine ſhall return. Her waiſt was encircled by that my- 
ſerious zone, which compriſes every grace that can ex- 
cite deſire; and her hair was tied negligently behind, 
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in a fillet of gold. The gods were firuck with her 
beauty, as if they had never ſeen it before; and their 
eyes were dazzled with its brightneſs, like thoſe of mor- 
tals, when the firſt radiance of the ſun unexpectedly 
breaxs upon them after a long night : They glanced a 
haſty look of aſtoniſhment at each other, but their eyes 
ſtill centered in her: they perceived, however, that ſhe 
had been weeping, and that grief was ftrongly pictured 
in her countenance. | 

In the mean time ſhe advanced towards the throne of 
Jupiter, with a light and eaſy motion, like the flight of a 
bird, which glides unreſiſted through the regions of the 
air. The god received her with a ſmile of divine com- 
placency ; and, rifing from his ſeat, embraced her. 

What is it, my dear child,“ ſaid he, that has 
troubled you? I cannot behold your tears with indiffe- 
rence : fear not to tell me all that is in your heart ; you 
know the tenderneſs of my affection, and my readineſs to 
indulge your wiſh.“ 

„ O father, both of gods and men,” replied the god- 
deſs, with a ſweet and gentle, but interrupted, voice, 
can you, from whom nothing is hidden, be ignorant 
of the cauſe of my diſtreſs? Minerva, not fatisfied with 
having ſubverted to its foundation the ſuperb city which 
was under my protection, nor with having gratified her 
revenge upon Paris for judging her beauty to be inferiot 
to mine, conducts in ſafety, through every nation, and 
over every fea, the ſon of Ulyſſes, by whoſe cruel ſubtilty 
the ruin of Troy was effected. Minerva is now the com- 
panion of Telemachus ; and it is therefore that her place 
among the deities who ſurround the throne of Jupiter is 
vacant: ſhe has conducted that preſumptuous mortal to 
Cyprus, only that he might inſult me; he has deſpiſed my 
power; he diſdained even to burn incenſe upon my altars; 
he turned with abhorrence from the feaſts which are 
there celebrated to my honour z and he has barred his 
heart againſt every pleaſure that I inſpire. Neptune has, 
at my requeſt, provoked the winds and the waves againſt 
him in vain. He was ſhipwrecked in a dreadful ſtorm 
upon the iſland of Calypſo; but he has there triumphed 
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over Love himſelf, whom I ſent to ſoften his unfeeling 
heart: neither the youth nor the beauty of Calypſo and 
her nymphs, nor the burning ſhafts of immortal Love, 
have been able to defeat: the artifices of Minerva; the has 
torn him from that iſland ; a ſtripling has triumphed over 
me: and I am overwhelmed with confuſion.” 

It is true, my daughter,” ſaid Jupiter, who was de- 
firous to ſooth her ſorrows, © that Minerva defends the 
breaſt of Telemachus againſt all the arrows of your ſon, 
and deſigns a glory for him which no youth has yet de- 
ſerved. I am not pleaſed that he has deſpiſed your altars; 
but I cannot ſubject him to your power: Iconſent, how- 
ever, for your fake, that he ſhall be ſtill a wanderer by 
land and fea; that he ſhall be ſtill diſtant from his coun- 
try, and ſtill expoſed to danger and misfortune : but the 
Deſtinies forbid that he ſhould periſh : nor will they per- 
mit his virtue to be drowned in the pleaſures which you 
vouchſafe to man. Take comfort, then, my child; re- 
member over how many heroes and gods your ſway is 
abſolute, and be content.“ 

While he thus ſpoke, a gracious ſmile blended ineffable 
ſweetneſs and majeſty in his countenance ; and a glanc- 
ing radiance iſſued from his eye, brighter and more pierc- 
ing than lightning: he kiſſed the goddeſs with tenderneſs, 
and the mountain was ſuffuſed with ambroſial odours. 
This favour from the ſovereign of the ſkies could not 
fail to touch the ſenſibility of Venus; her countenance 
kindled into a lively expreſſion of joy, and ſhe drew down 
her veil to hide her bluſhes and confuſion. The divine 


aſſembly applauded the words of Jupiter: and Venus, , 


without loſing a moment, went in ſearch of Neptune, 
to concert new means of revenging herſelf upon Tele- 
machus. 

She told Neptune all that Jupiter had ſaid. I know 
already,“ replied Neptune, the unchangeable decrees 
of Fate: but if we cannot overwhelm Telemachus in the 
deep, let us neglect nothing that may make him wretched, 
or delay his return to Ithaca. I cannot conſent to de- 
ſtroy the Phenician veſſel in which he is embarked; for 
I love the Phenicians ; they are my peculiar people; aud 
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they do more honour to my dominion than any other 
nation upon earth: they have rendered the ocean itſelf 
the bond of ſociety, by which the moſt diſtant countries 
are united; their ſacrifices continually ſmoke upon my 
altars; they are inflexibly juſt; they are the fathers of 
commerce, and diftuſe through all nations convenience 
and plenty. I cannot, therefore, permit one of their 
veſſels to ſuffer ſhipwreck ;, but I will cauſe the pilot to 
miſtake his courſe, and to ſteer from Ithaca, the port that 
he deſigns io make.” Venus, ſatisfied with this promiſe, 
expreiled her pleaſure by a malignant ſmile; and turned 
the rapid wheels of her celeſtial chariot over the blooming 
plains of Idalia, where the Graces, the Sports, and the 
Smiles, expreſſed their joy at her return, by dancing 
round her upon the flowers, which, in that delightful 
country, variegate the ground with beauty, and impregnate 
the gale with fragrance. . 

Neptune immediately diſpatched one of the deities that 
prefide over thoſe deceptions which reſemble dreams; ex- 
cept that dreams affect only thoſe that ſleep, and theſe 
impoſe upon the waking. This malevolent power, at- 
tended by a multitude of winged illuſions that perpetually 
flutter around him, ſhed a ſubtile and faſcinating liquor 
over the eyes of Athamas the pilot, while he was atten- 
tively conſidering the brightneſs of the moon, the courſe 
of the ſtars, and the coaſt of Ithaca, the cliffs of which he 
diſcovered not far diſtant. From that mzment the eyes 
of Athamas became unfaithful to their , ajeQts, and pre- 
ſented to him another heaven and andtaer earth; the 
ſtars appeared as if their courſe had been inveited; Olym- 
pus ſeemed to move by new laws, aug the earth itſelf to 
have changed its poſition. A falſe Ithaca roſe up be- 
fore him, while he was ſteering from thę real country; 
and the delufive ſhore fled as he approached it. He per- 
ceived that he did not gain upon it, and he wondered at 
the cauſe : yet ſometimes he fancied he heard the noiſe 
of people in the port; and he was about to make prepa- 
rations, according to the orders he had received, for 
putting Telemachus on ſhore upon a little iſland adjacent 
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to that of Ithaca, in order to conceal his return from the 
ſuitors of Penelope, who had conſpired his deſtruction. 
Sometimes he thought himſelf in danger of the rocks 
which ſurround the coaſt, and imagined that he heard 
the dreadful roaring. of the ſurge that broke againi} 
them: then the land ſuddenly appeared to be again 
diſtant; and the mountains looked but like the clouds 
— ſometimes obſcure the horizon at the ſetting of the 
un. 

Thus was Athamas aſtoniſhed and confounded; and 
the influence of the deity which had deceived his fight 
impreſſed a dread upon his mind, which, till then, he had 
never felt: he ſometimes almoſt doubted whether he was 
awake, or whether what he ſaw was not the illuſion of a 
dream. In the mean time, Neptune commanded the eaſt 
wind to blow, that the veſſel might be driven upon the 
coalt of Heſperia z and the wind obeyed with ſuch vio- 
lence, that the coalt of Heſperia was_ immediately before 
them, 

Aurora had already proclaimed the day to be at hand : 
and the ſtars, touched at once with fear and envy at the 
rays of the ſun, retired to conceal their fading fires in 
the boſom of the deep; when the pilot ſuddenly cried 
out, © I am now ſure of my port; the ifland of Ithaca 
15 before us, and we almoſt touch the ſhore. Rejoice, O 
Telemachus ! for, in leſs than an hour, you will again 
embrace Penet pe, and, perhaps, again behold Ulyſies 
upon his throngyeſ: bis 4 

This exclamatim rouſed Telemachus, who was now 
in a profound ileep: he awaked, ſtarted up, and running 
to the helm, emoraced the pilot; at the ſame time, fix- 
ing his eyes, which were ſcarce open, upon the neigh- 
bouring coaſt, the view ſtruck him at once with ſurpriſe 
and diſappointment; for in theſe ſhores he found no re- 
ſemblance of his country. Alas,“ ſaid he, © where 
are we? This is not Ithaca, the dear iſland that I ſcek. 
You are certainly miſtaken, and are not perfectly ac- 
quainted with a country fo far diſtant from your own.” 
No,“ replied Athamas, © I cannot be miſtaken in the 
coalt of this iſladd; I have entered the port ſo often 
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that I am acquainted with every rock, and have not a 
more exact remembrance even of Tyre itſelf. Obſerve 
that mountain which runs out from the ſhore, and that 
rock which riſes like a tower; do not you ſee others 
that, projecting from above, ſeem to threaten the ſea with 
their fall? and do you not hear the waves that break 
againſt them below ? There is the temple of Minerva, 
which ſeems to penetrate the clouds; and there the cita- 
del and the palace of Ulyſſes !”” © Still you are miſta- 
ken,” replies Telemachus : © I ſee a coaſt, which is ele- 
vated indeed, but level and unbroken; I perceive a ci- 
ty, but it is not Ithaca, Is it thus, ye Gods! that ye 
ſport with men?“ 

While Telemachus was yet ſpeaking, the eyes of A- 
thamas were again changed ; the charm was broken, he 
ſaw the coaſt as it was, and acknowledged his miſtake. 
I confeſs,” faid he, O Telemachus! that ſome un- 
friendly power has faſcinated my ſight. I thought I be- 
held the coaſt of Ithaca, of which a perfect image was re- 
preſented to me, that is now vaniſhed like a dream. I 
now ſee anvther city, and know it to be Salentum, which 
Idomeneus, a fugitive from Crete, is founding in Heſpe- 
ria: I perceive riſing walls as yet unfiniſhed ; and I ſee 
a port not entirely fortified,” 

While Athamas was remarking the various works 
which were carrying on in this riſing city, and Telema- 
chus was deploring his misfortunes, the wind which Nep- 
tune had commanded to blow carried them with full ſails 
into the road, where they found themſelves under ſhelter, 
and very near the port. 

Mentor, who was neither ignorant of the reſentment 
of Neptune, nor the cruel artifices of Venus, only ſmiled 
at the miſtake of Athamas, When they had got ſafe 
into the road, jupiter tries you,” ſaid he to Telema- 
chus, © but he will not ſuffer you to periſh ; he tries 
you, that he may open before you the path of glory. 
Remember the labours of Hercules, and let the atchieve- 
ments of your father be always preſent to your mind; he 
that knows not how to ſuffer has no greatneſs of ſoul, 
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You muſt weary Fortune, who delights to perſecute you, 
by patience and fortitude ;z and be aſſured that you are 
much leſs endangered by the diſpleaſure of Neptune than 
by the careſſes of Calypſo. But why do we delay to. en- 
ter the harbour? the people here are our friends, for they 
are natives of Greece; and Idomeneus, having himſelf 
been ill-treated by Fortune, will naturally be touched 
with pity at our diſtreſs.” They immediately entered 
the port of Salentum, where the Phenicians were admit- 
ted without ſcruple ; for they are at peace and in trade 
with every nation upon earth. 

Telemachus looked upon that riſing city with admira- 
tion. As a young plant, that has been watered with the 
dews of the night, feels the glow of the morning ſun, 
grows under the genial influence, opens its buds, unfolds 
Its leaves, ſpreads out its odoriferous flowers variegated 
with a thouſand dyes, and diſcloſes every moment ſome 
freſh beauty; ſo flouriſhed this infant city of Idomeneus, 
on the borders of the deep. It roſe into greater magni- 
ficence every hour; and diſcovered, in a diſtant proſpeR, 
to the ſtrangers that approached it by ſea, new orna- 
ments of architecture, that ſeemed to reach the clouds, 
The whole coaſt reſounded with the voices of workmen, 
and the ſtrokes of the hammer, and huge ſtones were 
ſeen ſuſpended from pullies in the air. As ſoon as the 
morning dawned, the people were animated to their la- 
bour by their chiefs ; and Idomeneus himſelf being pre- 
ſent to diſpenſe his orders, the works were carried on 
with incredible expedition. 

As ſoon as the Phenician veſſel came to ſhore, the Cre- 
tans received Telemachus and Mentor with all the to- 
kens of a ſincere friendſhip ; and immediately acquainted 
Idomeneus that the ſon of Ulyſſes was arrived in his do- 
minions, * The ſon of Ulyſſes!“ ſaid he,“ of my dear 
friend Ulyſſes ! of him who is at once a hero and a ſage ; 
by whoſe counſel alone the deſtruction of Troy was ac- 
compliſhed: Let him be conducted hither, that I may 
convince him how much I loved his father!“ Telema- 
chus being then preſented to him, told him his name, 
and then demanded the rights of hoſpitality. 
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Idomeneus received him with a ſmile of tender com- 


placency : © I believe,” ſaid he, I ſhould have known 
you, if I had not been told your name. I perceive your 
father's fire and firmneſs in your eye; the ſame coldneſs 
and reſerve in your firſt addreſs, which, in him, concealed 
ſo much vivacity, and ſuch various grace. You have his 
ſmile of conſcious penetration; his eaſy negligence ; and 
his ſweet, ſimple, and infinuating elocution ; which takes 
the ſoul captive before it can prepare for defence, You 
are, indeed, the ſon of Ulyſſes: From this hour you ſhall 
alſo be mine, Tell me, then,” ſays he, what adven- 
ture has brought you to this coaſt: Are you in ſearch of 
your father? Alas! of your father I can give you no in- 
telligence. Fortune has equally perſecuted both him 
and me: he has never been able to return to his country; 
and I became the victim of divine diſpleaſure in mine.” 
While Idomeneus was thus ſpeaking to Telemachus, he 
fixed his eyes attentively upon Mentor, as a man whoſe 
countenance was not wholly unknown to him, though he 
could not recolle& his name. 

In the mean time, the eyes of Telemachus were filled 
with tears. Forgive,” ſaid he, O king! the grief 
that I cannot hide. I ought now, indeed, to betray no 
paſſion but joy at your preſence, and gratitude for your 
bounty ; yet, by the regret which you expreſs for the 


loſs of Ulyſſes, you impreſs me with a new ſenſe of my 


misfortune in the loſs of a father ! I have already long 
ſought him through all the regions of the deep. Such is 
the diſpleaſure of the gods, that they neither permit me 
to find him, nor to learn whether the ſea has not cloſed 
over him for ever; nor yet to return to Ithaca, where 
Penelopes pines with anxious deſire to be delivered from 
her lovers. I hoped to have found you in Crete, where 
I only heard the ſtory of your misfortunes ; and I had 
then thought of approaching the coaſt of Heſperia, where 
you have founded another kingdom. But Fortune, who 
ſports with mankind, and keeps me wandering through 
every country that is diſtant from my own, has at length 
thrown me upon your coaſt ; a misfortune which I regret 
leſs than any other, ſince, though I am driven from Itha- 
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ca, I am at laſt brought to Idomeneus, the moſt gene. 


rous of men.“ 

Idomeneus, having embraced Telemachus with great 
tenderneſs, conducted him to his palace, where he inquir— 
ed what venerable old man it was that accompanicd 
him. I think,” ſajd he, © that I have ſomewhere {cen 
him before.” © That is Mentor,” replied Telemachus, 
the friend of Ulyſſes, to whoſe care he confided my ir- 


fancy, and to whom my obligations are more than I can 


exprets.” 


Idomeneus immediately advanced towards Mentor, and 
gave him his hand. We have ſeen each other before,” 
ſaid he. *© Do not you remember the voyage that you 
made to Crete, and the good counſel that you gave me 
there? I was then carried away by the impetuofity of 
youth, and the love of deceitful pleaſure. It was neceſ- 
ſary, that what I refuſed to learn fron» Wiſdom, I ſhould 

be taught by Adverſity: would to heaven that I had 
confided in your counſel : But I am aſtoniſhed to ſee, that 
ſo many years have made ſo little alteration in your ap- 
pearance; there is the ſame freſhneſs in your countenance, 
your ſtature is ſtill erect, and your vigour is undiminiſh- 
ed; I ſee no difference, except that there are a few 
more gray kairs upon your head.” | 
If I was inclined to flatter,” replied Mentor,“ I 
would ſay, that you alſo preſerve the ſame bloom of youth 
which glowed upon your countenance before the ſiege of 
Troy ; but I had rather deny myſelf the pleaſure of gra- 
tifying you, than offend againſt truth, I perceive, in- 
deed, by the wiſdom of your diſcourſe, that from flattery 
you could receive no gratification; and that he who 
| ſpeaks to Idomeneus riſks nothing by ſincerity. You 
are, indeed, much changed; ſo much, that I ſhould ſcarce 
have known you: but I am not ignorant of the cauſe; the 
hand of Misfortune has been upen you ; you are, however, 
a gainer, even by your ſufferings; for they have taught 
you wiſdom: and the wrinkles that time impreſſes upon 
the face ought not to be much regretted, if, in the mean 
while, he is planting virtue in the breaft. Beſides, it 
ſhould be conſidered, that kings muſt wear out faſter than 
other men · In adverſity, the folicitude of the mind, and 
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the fatigues of the body, bring on the infirmities of age 
before they are old; and, in proſperity, the indulgencies 
of a voluptuous life wear them out ſtill more than cor- 
poral labour, or intellectual ſufferance. Nothing is fo 
fatal to health as immoderate pleaſure: and, therefore, 
kings, both in peace and war, have pains and pleaſures 
which precipitate old age. A ſober, temperate, and 
fimple life, free from the inquietudes both of accident 
and paſſion, divided in due proportion between labour 
and reſt, continues long, to the wile, the bleſſings of 
youth; which, if theſe precautions dp not retain them, 
are ever ready to fly away upou the wings of Time.“ 

Idomeneus, who liſtened with delipht to the wiſdom 
of Mentor, would longer have indulged himſelf in ſo 
noble a pleaſure, if he had not been reminded of a facri- 
fice which he was to offer to Jupiter. Lelemachus and 
Mentor followed him to the temple, ſurrounded by à 
crowd of people, who gazed at the two ſtrangers with 
great eagerneſs and curioſity, * Theſe men,” taid they, 
are very different from cach other. The younger has 
ſomething ſprightly and amiable, that is hard to be de- 
fined : all the graces of youth and beauty are diffuſed 
over his whole perſon ; yet he has nothing effeminately 
ſoft : though the bloom of youth is ſcarcely ripened into 
manhood, he appears vigorous, robuſt, and inured to la- 
pour. Ihe other, though much older, has ſuffered ro 
injury from "Time : at the firlt view, his general appear- 
ance is leſs noble, and his countenance lels gracious ; but, 
upon a cloſer examination, we find, under his unaſſuming 
ſimplicity, ſtrong indications both of wiſdom and of v:r- 
tue; with a kind of namceleſs ſap-riority, that excites at 
once both reverence and admiration. When the Gets 
deſcended upon the earth, they doubtleſs aſſumed the 
form of ſuch itrangers and travellers as theſe,” 

In the mran time, they arrived at the temple of Jupi— 
ter, which Idomeneus, who was deſcended from the God, 
had adorned with the utmoit magnificence. It was fur- 
rounded with a double range of columns of variegated 
marb'e, the capitals of which were of ſilver. The whole 
building was cafed with marble, enriched wich baſs relle: 
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the carving repreſented the transformation of Jupiter 
into a bull, and his rape of Europa, whom he bore into 
Crete through the waves, which ſeemed to revcrence the 
God, though he was concealed under a borrowed form ; 
and the birth of Minos, the events of kis youth, and the 
diſpenſation of thoſe laws in his more advanced age, 
which were calculated to perpetuate the proſperity of 
his country. Telemachus obſerved alſo repreſentations 
of the principal events in the fiege of Troy, at which 
Idomeneus acquired great military reputation: among 
theſe repeſentations 'Velemachus looked for his father, 
and he found him ſeizing the horſes of Rheſus, whom 
Diomedes had juſt flain : diſputing the armour of Achil- 
les with Ajax before the princes of Greece; and de- 
ſcending from the fatal horſe to deluge Troy with the 
blood of her inhabitants. By theſe atchievements Tele- 
machus diſtinguiſhed his father ; for he had trequently 
heard them mentioned, and they had been particularly 
deſcribed to him by Mentor. His mind kindled as he 
conſidered them; the tears ſwelled in his eyes, he chang- 
ed colour, and his countenance was iroubled : he turned 
away his face to conceal his confuſion, which, however, 
was perceived by the King, © Do not be aſhamed,” 
ſaid Idomeneus, © that we ſhould ſee how ſenſibly you 
are touched with the glory and the misfortunes of your 
father.” 

The people were now gathered in a throng, under the 
valt porticoes, which were formed by the double range 
of columns that ſurrounded the building. There were 
two companies of boys and virgins, who ſung hymns to 
the praiſe of the God in whoſe hand are the thunders of 
the ſky: they were ſelected for their beauty, and had 
long hair, which flowed in looſe curls over their ſhoul- 
ders ; they were clothed in white, and their heads were 
crowned with roſes, and ſprinkled with perfume. 1do- 
meneus ſacrificed an hundred bulls to Jupiter, to obtain 
ſucceſs in a war which he had undertaken againſt the 
neighbouring ſtates : the blood of the victims ſmoked on 
every ſide, and was received into large vaſes of filver and 
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Theophanes, the prieſt of the temple, venerable for 
his age, and beloved of the Gods, having kept his head 
covered during the ceremony with the ſkirt of his pur- 
ple robe, proceeded to examine the ſtill panting entrails 
of the victim: he then mounted the facred tripod, and 
cried out, Who, ye gods! are thele firangers that ye 
have brought amongſt us? without them, the war which 
we have undertaken would have been fatal; and Salen- 
tum would have fallen into. ruin while it was yet riſing 
from its foundations. 1 fee a hero in the bloom of youth 
I ſee him conducted by the hand of Wiſdom ! To mortal 
lips thus much only is permitted.“ 

While he ſpoke, his Izoks became wild, and his eyes 
fiery ; he ſeemed to fee other objects than thoſe that were 
before him: his countenance was enflamed ; his hair 
ſtood up; his mouth foamed ; his arms, which were 
ftretched upwards, remained immoveable; and all kis fa- 
culties ſeemed to be under a ſupernatural influence: his 
voice was more than human ; he gaſped for breath, and 
was agonized by the divine ſpirit that moved within him. 
He ſoon burſt into a new exclamation : © O happy Ido- 
meneus ! What do I {ee ! tremendous evils ! but they are 
averted. - Within there is peace; but without there is 
battle! there is victory! O Telemachus ! thy atchieve- 
ments ſurpaſs thoſe of thy father ! Under thy falchion 
Pride and Hoſtibty grove] in the duſt together; and 
gates of braſs, and inacceſſible ramparts, fall in one ruin 
at thy feet ! O mighty goddeſs! let his father Ilut- 
trious youth! thou (halt again behold.” Here the 
words died upon his tongue, and his powers were invo— 
luntarily ſuſpended in filence and aſtouiſhment. 

The multitude was chilled with horror; Idomeneus 
trembled, and did not dare to urge 'Theophanes to pro- 
ceed; Telemachus himſelf ſcarcely comprehended what 
he had heard, and almoſt doubted whether predictions ſo 
ſublime and important had really been delivered, Men- 
tor was the only perſon in that vaſt aſſembly whom the 
eſtuſGons of the divinity had not aſtoniſhed : ** You hear,” 


laid he to Idomeneus, „the purpoſes of the Gods; a- 
Vor. I. * 
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gainſt whatever nation you ſhall turn your arms, your 
victory is ſure; but it is to this youth, the ſon of your 
friend, that you will owe your ſucceſs ; be not jealous of 
his honour ; but receive, with gratitude, what the Gods 
ſhall give you by his hand.” 

Idomeneus endeavoured to reply; but not being yet 
recovered from his ſurpriſe, he could find no words, and 
therefore remained ſilent. Telemachus was more maiter 
of himſelf, © The promiſe of ſo much glory,” faid he 
to Mentor, “ does not much affect me; I.defire only to 
know the meaning of theſe laſt words, Thou ſhalt 
again behold.” Is it my father, or my country only, 
that I thall behold again? Why, alas! was the ſentence 
left unfiniſhed? why was it ſo broken, as rather to in- 
creaſe than diminiſh my uncertainty $ O Ulyſſes ! O my 
father! is it thy very ſelf that I ſhall again behold! is it 
poſſivle ! Alas! my wiſhes deceive me into hope; this 
cruel oracle has only {ported with my misfortunes ; one 
word more would have made me completely happy!“ 
« Reverence what the gods have revealed,” ſaid Mentor; 
„ and do not ſeek to diſcover what they have hidden: 
it 1s fit that preſumptuous curioſity ſhould be covered 
with confuſion, The Gods, in the abundance of their 
wiſdom and mercy, have concealed the future, from the 
ſight of man, in impenetrable darkneſs. It is proper, in- 
deed, that we ſhould know the event of what depends 
wholly upon ourſelves, as a motive to rectitude of con- 
duct; but it is equally fit that we ſhould be ignorant of 
thoſe events over which we have no influence, and of 
what the Gods have determined to be our lot.” 

Telemachus felt the force of this reply, yet he could 
not reſtrain himſelf without difficulty, In the mean time, 
Idomeneus, having perfectly recovered the poſſeſſion ot 
his mind, began to expreſs his gratitude to Jupiter, for 
having ſent Telemachus and Mentor to give him victory 
over his enemies. A magnificent entertainment was 
given after the ſacrifice, and he then addreſſed the ſtran- 
gers to this effect: I confeſs, that when I returned from 
the ſiege of Troy to Crete, I was not ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with the arts of government. You are not ignorant, 
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my dear friends, of the misfortunes which excluded me 
from the ſovereignty of that extenſive iſland; for you 
tell me that you have been there ſince I quitted it: mis- 
fortunes, which I ſhall think more than atoned, if they 
teach me wiſdom and repreſs my paſſions ! I traverſed the 
ſeas like a fugitive, purſued by the vengeance both of 
heaven and earth: the elevation of my former ſtate ſerv- 
ed but to aggravate my fall; and I ſought an aſylum for 
my houſehold Gods upon this defart coaſt, which I found 
covered with thorns and brambles, with impenetrable 
foreſts, as ancient as the earth upon which they grew, 
and abounding with almoſt inacceſſible rocks, in which 
the wild beaſts, that prowled by night, took ſhelter in 
the day. Such was my neceſſity, that I was glad to take 
poſſeſſion of this deſolate wilderneſs with a ſmall number 
of ſoldiers and friends, who kindly became the compani- 
ons of my misfortunes, and to confider theſe deſarts as 
my country, Having no hope of returning to that hap- 
py iſland, in which it was the will of the Gods that I 
ſhould be born to reign, I felt the change with the keen- 
eſt ſenſibility : * What a dreadful example,” ſaid I, © 1s 
Idomeneus to other kings! and what inſtruction may 
they derive from his ſufferings | They imagine that their 
elevation above the reſt of men is a ſecurity from mis- 
fortune; but alas! their very ſuperbrity is their dan- 
ger. I was dreaded by my enemies, and beloved by my 
ſubjects; I commanded a powerful and warlike nation 
Fame had acquainted the remoteſt regions with my glary : 
I was the lord of a fertile and delightful country; I re- 
ceived tribute from the wealth of a hundred cities; I was 
acknowledged to be deſcended from Jupiter, who was 
born in the country that I governed; I was beloved as 
the grandſon of Minos, whoſe laws at once rendered 
them powerful and happy : and what was wanting to my 
felicity but the knowledge how to enjoy it with modera- 
tion! My pride, and the adulation which gratified it, 
ſubverted my throne, and I fell as every king muſt fall, 
who delivers himſelf up to his own paſſions, and to the 
counſels of flattery. When I came hither, I laboured to 
conceal my anguiſh by a look of cheerfulneſs and hope, 
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that I might ſupport the courage of my companions. 
Let us build a new city,” faid I,“ to confole us for 
what we have loſt, We are ſurrounded with people who 
have fet us a fair example for the undertaking: we ſec 
Tarentum riſing ncar us, a city founded by Phalantys 
and his Lacedemonians; PhiloQtetes is building Petilia 
on the fame coaſt, and Metapontum is enother colony cr 
the like kind. Shall we do leſs than theſe flrangers have 
done, who are wandexers as well as we, and to whom For- 
tune has not been leſs fevere ?” But J wanted the cem- 
fort which I ſought to beſtow 35 and concealed in my bo- 
fom that anguich which J ſoothed in others. Of this I 
hoped no other alleviation than to be releafed from the 
conſtraint of hiding it, and anticipated the cloſe of day 
with comfort, wben, furrounded by the ſhades of night, 
1 might indulge my ſorrows without a witneſs. My eyes 
were then drowned in tears, and fleep was a firanger to 
my bed; yet the next morning I renewed my labour 
with equal ardour and perſeverance : and theſe are the 
cauſes that I am old before my time.“ 

Idomeneus then requeſted the aſſiſtance of Telema- 
chus and Mentor in the war he had undertaken. © ] 
will ſend you to Ithaca,” ſaid he, as foon as it ſhall be 
over: and, in the mean time, I will diſpatch ſhips to 
every country in queſt of Ulyſſes, and from whatever part 
of the known world on which he ſhall have been caſt by 
a tempeſt, or by the reſentment of ſome adverſe deity, he 
mall be brought in ſafety : may the Gods grant that he 
be {lill alive! As for you, I will embark you in the beſt 
veſſels that ever were built in the iſland of Crete; vefiels 
that are conſtructed of trecs which grew upon Mount 
Ida, the birth place of Jupiter; that ſacred wood can 
never periſh in the deep; it is reverenced equally by the 
rocks and winds; and Neptune himſelf, in the utmoſt 
fury of his wrath, does not dare to ſwell the waves againſt 
u. Be aſſured, therefore, that you ſhall return to Ithaca 
in tafety: and that no adverſe deity ſhall again drive you 
to unather coaſt : the voyage is fort and eaſy, Diſmils, 
therefore, the Phenician veſſel that has brought you 
bitter, and think ovly of the glory you will acquire 
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by eſtabliſhing the new Kingdom of Idomeneus, to atone 
for his ſufferings that are paſt. This, O fon of Ulyſſes! 
ſhall prove that thou art worthy of thy father; and if 
the inexorable Fates have already compelled him to 
deſcend into the gloomy dominions of Pluto, Greece 
ſhall think with pleaſure that ſhe fill ſees her Ulyſſes in 
thee.” 

Here Idomeneus was interrupted by Telemachus, 
« Let us fend away the Phenician veſſel,” ſaid he; 
„ why'ſhould we delay to take arms againſt your enemies, 
ſince your enemies muſt alſo be ours? If we have been 
victorious in the behalf of Aceſtes, a Trojan, and, con- 
ſequently, an enemy to Greece, ſhould we not exert our- 
ſelves with more ardour, and ſhall we not be more fa- 
voured by the Gods, in the cauſe of a Grecian prince, a 
confederate of thoſe heroes by whom the perfidious city of 
Priam was overturned ?. Surely the oracle that we have 
iaſt heard has made doubt impoſſible !“ 
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IDOMENEUS acquaints Mentor with the cauſe of the 
abar 5 he tells him that the Mandurians ceded to him 
the coaſt of Heſperia, where he had founded his new 
city, as ſoon as he arrived : that they euithdrew to the 
neighbouring mountains, where, having been ill. treated 
by ſome of his people, they had ſent deputies, with 

' evhom he had ſettled articles of peace; and that after 
a breach of that treaty on the part of Idomeneus, by 
ſome hunters who knew nothing of it, the Mandurians 
prepared to attack him. During this recital, the Man- 
durians, having already taken arms, appear at the 
gates of Salentum. Neftor, Philofetes, and Phalan- 
thus, whom Idomeneus ſuppoſed to be neuter, appeared 
to have joined them qvith their forces. Mentor goes 
out of Salentum alone, and propoſes new conditions of 
Peace. 


＋— ?- 


ENTOR turned to Telemachus, who, while he 
was ſpeaking, felt an heroic ardour kindle in his 
boſom, with a look of calm complacency ; © I fee with 
pleaſure,” ſaid he, O fon of Ulyſſes! the defire of 
glory that now ſparkles in your eye; but you mult re- 
member, that your father acquired his pre-eminence a- 


mong the confederate princes of the ſiege of Troy by 
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his ſuperior wiſdom and diſpaſſionate counſels. Achilles, 
though he was invincible and invulnerable, though he 
was ſure to ſpread terror and deſtruction wherever he 
fought, could never take the city of Troy, which, when 
he expired under her walls, ſtood yet unſhaken, and tri- 
umphed over the conqueror of Hector; but Ulyſſes, 
whoſe valour was under the direction of confummate pru- 
dence, carried fire and ſword to its centre; and it is to 
Ulyſſes that we owe the fall of thoſe lofty towers, which 
threatened confederate Greece more than ten years with 
deſtruction, A circumſpet and ſagacious valour is as 
much ſuperior to a thoughtleſs and impetuous courage, 
as Minerva is to Mars : let us, therefore, before we en- 
gage in this war, inquire upon what grounds it is under- 
taken, I am willing to incur any danger; but it is fit I 
ſhould firſt learn from Idomeneus, whether his war is 
Juſt, againſt whom it is waged, and on what forces he 
builds his hopes of ſucceſs.” 

When we arrived at this coaſt,” replied Idomeneus, 
% we found it inhabited by a ſavage people, who lived 
wild in the foreſts, ſubſiſting upon ſuch animals as they 
could kill by hunting, and ſuch fruits and herbage as the 
ſeaſons produced without culture. Theſe people, who 
were called Mandurians, being terrified at the fight of 
our veſſels and our arms, fled to the mountains ; but as 
our ſoldiers were curious to ſee the country, and were 
frequently led far into it in purſuit of their game, they 
met with ſome of the fugitives, and were addreſſed by 
their chiefs to this effect: We have abandoned the 
pleaſant borders of the ſea, that you might poſſeſs them; 
and nothing remains for us but mountains that are inacceſ- 
ſible : it is, therefore, but equitable that of thoſe mountains 
you ſhould leave us the peaceable poſſeſſion. You are 
fallen into our hands, a wandering, diſperſed, and defence- 
leſs party; and we could now deſtroy you, without leav- 
ing to your companions a poſſibility of diſcovering your 
fate : but we will not dip our hands in the blood of thoſe 
who, though ſtrangers, partake of one common nature 
with ourſelves. Go then, in peace! Remember that you 
are indebted for your lives to our humanity ; and that a 
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people, whom you have ſtigmatized with the name of 
favages and barbarians, have given you this leſſon. of mo- 
deration and generoſity ! | 

Our people, thus diſmiſſed by the barbarians, came 
back to the camp, and told what had happened. The 
ſoldiers took fire at the relation; they diſdauined that 
Cretans ſhould owe their lives to a company of wunder- 
ing ſavages, who, in their opinion, were more like bears 
than men. They went out, therefore, to the chace in 
greater numbers, and better armed; they ſoon fell in 
with a party of the natives, and immediately attacked 
them : the conteſt was bloody ; the arrows flew on each 
fide, as thick as hail in a ſtorm; and the {avages were at 
length driven back to their mountains, whither our people 
did not dare to purſue them. 
A thort time afterwards they ſent two of the wiſeſt 
of their old men to me, demanding peace. They brought 
me ſuch preſents as they had, the ikins of wild beaſts and 
the fruits of the country. After they had given them, 
they addreſſed me in theſe terms: We hold, as thou 
ſeeſt, O king! in one hand the ſword, and an olive 
branch in the other; peace and war: chuſe either. Peace 
has the preference in our eſtimation ; it is for peace that 
we have yielded to thy people the delightful borders of 
the ſea, where the ſun renders the earth fertile, and ma- 
tures the moſt delicious fruits: peace is ſtill more ſwect 
than theſe fruits; and, for peace we have retired to the 
mountains that are covered with eternal ſnow, where 
Spring is decorated with no flowers, and Autumn is eu- 
riched with no fruit: we abhor that brutality which, 
under the ſpecious names of ambition and glory, deſolates 
the earth and deſtroys mankind, If thou haſt placed 
glory in carnage and deſolation, we do not envy but pity 
the deluſion ; and beſeech the Gods, that our minds may 
never be perverted by ſo dreadful a phrenzy. If the 
ſciences, which the Greeks learn with ſo much aſſiduity, 
and the politeneſs which they boaſt with ſuch conſcious 
ſuperiority, inſpire them with defires ſo ſanguinary and 
injurious, we think ourſelves happy to be without theſe 
advantages. It will be our glory to continue ignorant 
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and unpoliſhed, but juſt, humane, faithful, and difintereſt- 
ed; to be content with little; and to deſpiſe the falſe 
delicacy which makes it neceſſary to have much. We 
prize nothing but health, frugality, freedom, and vigour 
both of body and of mind : we cultivate only the love of 
virtue, the fear of the Gods, benevolence to our neizh- 
bours, zeal for our friends, and integrity to the world ; 
moderation in proſperity, fortitude in diſtreſs, courage to 
ſpeak truth in every ſituation, and a juſt abhorrence and 
contempt of flattery. Such are the people whom we of- 
fer thee as neighbours and allies! If thou ſhalt be fo 
bliaded by the Gods, in their diſpleaſure, as to reject 
them, experience ſhall teach thee, when it is too late, 
that thoſe whoſe moderation inclines them to peace, are 
moſt to be dreaded when compelled to war.” 

* While I liſtened to the untutored wiſdom of theſe 
children of Nature, I regarded them with a fixed atten- 
tion; yet my eye was ſtill unſatisfied. Their beards 
were long, juſt as they grew ; their hair was ſhorter, but 
white as ſnow; their eye-brows were thick, and their 
eyes piercing: their look was firm, their ſpeech deli berate 
and commanding, and their deportment ſimple and inge- 
nuous. They were covered only with ſome furs, which, 
being thrown looſely over them, were faſtened with a 
knot on the ſhoulder, and diſcovered muſcles of a bolder 
{well, and arms of more ſinewy ſtrength than thoſe af our 
wreſtlers. 

I told theſe ſingular envoys, that I was defirous of 
peace; and ſettled ſeveral articles of a treaty between 
us, with an honeſt intention to fulfil them, which we 
called upon the Gods to witneſs ; and having made them 
preſents in my turn, I diſmiſſed them. The Gods, how- 
ever, * had driven me from a kingdom that I was 
born to inherit, continued to perſecute me in this. Our 


hunting parties that were at this time out, and were, 

conſequently, ignorant of our treaty, met a numerous 

body of theſe poor ſavages, who had accompanied their 

envoys, as they were returning home, on the very day 

that the treaty had been concluded; and falliug upon 
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them with great fury, killed many of them, and purſued 
the reſt into the woods. The war was thus kindled ; 
and the barbarians have conceived an opinion, that we 
are not to be truſted either upon our promiſe or our 
oath. 
That they may be the better able to te ke the field 
againſt us, they have called in to their aſſiſtance the Lo- 
crians, the Apulians, the Lucanians, the Brutians, and 
the people of Crotona, Neritum, and Brunduſium. The 
Lucanians come to battle with chariots that are armed 
with ſcythes; the Apulians are covered with the ſkins of 
the wild beaſts they have lain, and are armed with maces 
that are covered with knots, and ſtuck full of iron ſpikes; 
they are of a gigantic ſtature ; and the laborious exer- 
ciſes to which they are addicted render them ſo brawny 
and robuſt, that their very appearance is terrifying, Ihe 
Locrians, who came antiently from Greece, have not yet 
loſt all traces of their origin; they are leſs ſavage than 
the reſt ; but they have added, to the regular diſcipline 
of the Greek troops, the native vigour of the barbarians, 
and the habitual hardineſs produced by conltant aQtvity 
and coarſe fare, which render them invincibie ; they are 
armed with a long {word ; and, for defence, carry a light 
target of wicker-work covered with ſkins. The Brutians 
are as light of foot as a roe, ſo that the gratis ſcarcely bends 
under them; nor is it eaſy to trace their ſleps even upon 
the ſand ; they ruſh upon their enemies almoſt before tlic 
are ſeen, and again vaniſh; with the fame rapidity. The 
Crotonians are formidable for archery : they carry ſuch 
hows as few Greeks are 4 to bend; and if ever they 
ſhould become candidat the Olympic games, they 
would certainly 75 the prize: their arrows are dip- 
ped in the juice & ſomie poiſonous herb, which is {aid to 
grow upon the banks of Avernus, and the wound which 
they give is mortal. As for the inhabitants of Neritum 
and Brunduſium, they have nothing to boaſt but corporal 
ſtrength and inſtinctive coyrage z but they make their 
onſet with a yell, which of all hands 3 is the moſt dread- 
ful; they make no bad uſe of the ſling, from which they 
diſcharge a ſhower of ſtones that darkens the air ; but 
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they fight altogether without order. You now know 
the origin of the war, and the nature of our enemies.“ 
After this explanation, Telemachus, who was impa- 
tient for a battle, thought only of taking the field. Men- 
tor again perceived and reſtrained his ardour. How 
comes it,“ ſaid he to Idomeneus, © that the Locrians, 
who are themſelves of Grecian origin, have taken up 
arms for the barbarians againſt the Grecks? How comes 
it, that ſo many colonies flouriſh upon the ſame coaſt, that 
are not threatened with the fame hoſtilities ? You fay, O 
idomeneus ! that the gods are not yet weary of perſecut- 
ing you; and I ſay, that they have not yet compleated 
your inſtruction. All the misfortunes that you have ſuf- 
tered hitherto have not taught you what ſhould be done 
to prevent a war, What you have yourſelf related of 
the candid integrity of theſe barbarians is ſufficient to 


ſhow, that you might have ſhared with them the bleſſings 


of peace; but pride and arrogance neceſlarily bring on 
the c1lamities of war. You might have changed hoſta- 
ges; and it would have been eaſy to have ſent ſome per- 
ſons, of proper authority, with the ambaſſadors, to have 
procured them a ſafe return. After the war had broken 
out, you might have put an end to it, by repreſenting to 
the ſufferers, that they were attacked by a party of your 
people who could have received no intelligence of the 
treaty which had been ju conciuded. Such ſureties 
ought to have been given them as they ſhould have re- 
quired ; and your ſubjects ſhou!d have been enjoined to 
keep the treaty inviolate, under the ſanction of the ſever- 
eſt puniſhments, But what farther has happened ſince 
the war broke out?“ 

= I thought it beneath us,” ſaid Idomeneus, “ to make 
any application to theſe barbarians, when they had pre- 
cipitately aalled together all their fighting men, and ſo- 
licited the aſſiſtance of all the neighbouring nations, to 
which they neceſſarily rendered us hateful and ſulpected. 
I thought the beſt thing I could do was ſuddenly to ſcize 
certain paſſes in the mountains that were not ſuftciently 
ſecured, which was accordingly done; and this has put 
the barbarians very much in our power, I have erected 
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towers in theſe paſſes, from which our people can fo an- 
noy the enemy, as effectually to prevent their invading 
our country from the mountains, while we can enter theirs, 
and ravage their principal ſettlements when we pleaſe. 
We are thus in a condition to defend ourſclves againſt ſu- 
perior force, and keep off the almoſt innumerable multi. 
tude of enemies that ſurrounds us, although our force is 
not equal; but as to peace, it ſcems at preſent to be im- 
poſſible. We cannot abandon theſe towers without ex- 
poſing ourſelves to invation ; and while we keep them, 
they are conſidered as fortreſſes, intended to reduce.the 
natives to a ſlate of fJavith ſubjection.“ 

I know, replied Mentor, that to the wiſdom of Ido- 
meneus Truth will be moſt welcome without ornament 
or diſguiſe, You are ſuperior to thoſe who, with equal 
weakneſs and timidity, turn away their eyes at her ap- 
proach z and not having courage to correct their faults, 
employ their authority to ſupport them. I will, then, 
freely tell you, that theſe {avages ſet you a noble example, 
when they came with propotitions of peace. Did they 
defire peace, becauſe they were not able to ſuſtain a war? 
did they want either courage or ſtrength to take the field 
againſt you? Certainly they did not; for their martial 
ſpirit is now equally manifeſt with the number and force 
of the allies. Why was not their example thought 
worthy of imitation ? You have been deceived into mil- 
fortune by falſe notions both of honour and ſhame : you 
have becn afraid of making your enemies proud, but have, 
without ſcruple, made them powerful, by an arrogant 
and injurious conduct which has united innumerable 
nations againſt you. To what purpoſe are theſe towers, 
of which you have ſo pompouſly diſplayed the advanta- 
ges, but to reduce all the ſurrounding nations to the ne- 
ceſſity either of periſhing. themſelves, or of deſtroying 
you to preſerve their freedom? You ' ereQed theſe 
towers for your ſecurity ; but they are really the ſource 
of your danger. A kingdom is beſt fortified by juſtice, 
moderation, and good faith; by which neighbouring 
ſtates are convinced that their territories will never 
be uſurped. The ſtrongeſt walls may give way, iron 
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various accidents which no ſagacity can furcieez and the 
beſt conducted war may be rendered unſucceſsful by 
the mere caprice and inconſtancy of Fortune: but the 
love and confidence of neighbouring ſtates, that have ex- 
perienced your moderation, will ſurround you with im- 
pregnable ſtrength, with bulwarks againſt which no force 
can prevail, and which temerity will ſeldom attack. If 
you ſhould be affailed by the folly and injuſtice of lome 
neighbouring power, all the reſt being intereſted in 
your preſervation, will unite in your detence : the aſſiſ- 
tance of united nations, who would find it their intereſt 
to ſupport yours, would give you advantages greaily ſu- 
perior to any that you can hope from the boattcd tow ers, 
which can only render irremediable thoſe evile they were 
intended to obviate. If yon had been careful, at kr, o 
prevent jealouſy in the neighbouring ſtates, your ing 
city would have flouriſhed in peace, and you would have 
become the arbiter of all the nations in Heſperia, Let 
us, however, at preſent, conſider only how the future can 
be made to atone for the paſt. You fay, there are many 
colonics ſettled upon this coaft from Greece; theſe, ſare- 
ly, are diſpoſed to ſuccour you : they cannot have forgot- 
ten the name of Minos, the fon of Jupiter; they cannot 
have forgotten your atchierements at the ſiege of Troy, 
where vou often lignalized yourſelf among the Grecian 
princes in the cauſe of Greece: why do you not engage 
theſe colonies in your intereſt?“ 

« 'Theſe colonies,” replied Idomeneus,“ have all re- 
ſolved to ſtand neuter: they have indeed fome inclina— 
tion to aſſiſt me; but the magnificent appearance of our 
city, while it is yet riſing from its foundation, has alarm- 
ed them. The Greeks, as well as the reſt of our neigh- 
bours, are apprehenfive that we have deſigns upon their 
liberty: they imagine, that, after having ſubdued the 
barbarians of the mountains, we ſhall puſh our ambition 
further. In a word, all are againſt us: thoſe who do nat 
openly attack us, ſecretly with to ſee us humbled ; and 
Jealouſy has left us without a fingle ally.” 

„ This is, indeed, a ftrange extremity,” faid Mentor: 
by attempting to appear powerful, you have ſubverted 
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your power; and, while you are the object of enmity 
and terror to your neighbours from without, your ſtrength 
is exhaufled within, to maintain a war which this enmity 
and terror have made neceſſary. You are, indeed, un- 
fortunate, to have incurred this calamity ; but ſtill more 
unfortunate to have derived from it but half the wiſdom 
it might have taught you. Is it neceſſary you ſhould loſe 
a ſecond Kingdom before you learn to foreſee thoſe evils 
which expoſe you to ſuch a loſs? Leave your preſent 
difliculties, however, to me; tell me only what Grecian 
cities there are upon this coaſt.“ 

* The principal,” ſaid Idomeneus, “ is Tarentum, 
which was founded about three years ago by Phalanthus, 
A great number of boys were born in Laconia of women 
that forgot their huſbands during their abſcnce in the 
Trojan war: when theſe huſbands came back, the women 
renounced their children to atone for their crime; and 
the boys being thus deſtitute both of father and mother, 
abanduncd themſelves as they grew up to the moſt cri- 
minal exceſſes, The laws being executed againſt them 
with great ſeverity, they formed themſelves into a body 
under Phalantllus, a bold, enterprifing, and ambitious 
chief; who, by various artifices, having gained the hearts 
of the young men, brought them to this coatt, where 
they have made another Lacedemon of Tarentum. On 
another ſpot, PhiloRtetes, who gained ſo much renown at 
the ſiege of Troy, by bringing thither the arrows of 
Hercules, has raiſed the walls of Petilia; leſs powerful, 
indeed, than Tarentum, but governed with much greater 
wiſdom. And, at a little diltance, there is Metapontum, 
2 city which the Pylians have founded under the direction 
of Neſtor.” 

Ho,“ ſaid Mentor, © have you Neſtor in Heſpe- 
ria? and could you not engage him in your intereſt? 
Neſtor, under whoſe eye you have ſo often fought before 
the walls of "Troy, and who was then your friend, engaged 
in a common cauſe, and endeared by mutual danger? 1 
have loſt him,” ſaid Idomeneus, ** by the artifices of theſe 
people, who are barbarians only in name; for they have 
had the cunning to perſuade him, Mat I intended to make 
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myſelf tyrant of Heſperia.” We will undeceive him,” 
replied Mentor; 'Telemachus ſaw him at Pylos before 
he founded this colony, and before we undertook to ſearch 
the world for Ulyſſes. By Nettor Ulyiles cannot be for. 
gotten; and he muſt fill remember the tendernef> whic' 
he exprefſed for Telemachus his ſon. Our principal care 
muit be to remove his ſuſpicions. This war has been 
kindled by the jealouſy which you have excited in your 
neighbours; and by removing that jealouly, it will be ex- 
tinguiſhed. Once more I intreat you to leave the ma- 
nagement of this affair to me.” 

Idomeneus was fo moved by this addreſs of Mentor, 
that he was at firſt unable to reply, and could on'y claſp 
him to his breaſt in an ecſtaly of ſpeechleſs tendernet; ; 
at laſt, though not without difficuly, he found words : 
Thou art,” ſaid he,“ the meſſenger of Heaven ! I feel 
thy wiſdom, and renounce my errors ; yet I. coufeſs, that 
the ſame freedom in another would have provoked my 
anger. I'hou only couldit have perfuaded me to {eek for 
peace; I bad reſol ved to perich, or to conquer; but it is 
better that I ſhould be guided by thy counſel than my 
own paſſions. How happy is IcJemachus, who, with ſuch 
a guide, can never wander as 1 have wandered! I truſt, 
with implicit confidence, to thee: to thee the gods have 
communicated celettial wiſdom; nor could the counſel of 
Minerva have been more ſalutary than thine. Go then; 
promiſe, conclude, concede, whatever my power can ful- 
fi, ratify, or give up: all that Mentor ſhall do Idomencus 
hall approve.” 

While Idomenens was vet ſpeaking, they were alarm— 
ed by a ſudden and confuſed noiſe; the rattling of cha- 
riots, the neighing of horſes, the ſhouts of men, and the 
lound of the trumpet. The people cried out, that the e- 
nemy had taken a great compals, and come down with- 
out attempting the paſſes that Idomeneus had ſecured, to 
beliege Salentum. The old men and the women were 
itruck with conſternation. ** Alas! ſaid they, have we 
then quitted our native country, the dear and fertile 
plains of Crete, and followed an unfortunate prince 
through all the dangers of the ſeas, to found a new city, 
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which, like Troy, ſhall be reduced to aſhes! From the 
walls, which were ſcarcely finiſhed, there appeared, in the 
vaſt plain below, the caſques, cuiraſſes, and ſhields of the 
enemy, Which glittered in the ſun, and almoſt dazzled the 
ſight : their ſpears covered the earth to the horizon; like 
the rich harveſts which Ceres, under the ſummer's ſun, 
ripens 1n the fields of Enna, to reward the labour of the 
huſbandman. Among theſe were diſcovered the chariots 
armed with ſcythes ; and all the different nations in the 
confederacy were, by their arms and habits, eafily to be 
diſtinguiſhed. 

Mentor, that he might view them to greater advantage, 
aſcended a high tower; and Idomeneus and Telemachus 
followed him. They preſently diſcovered Philoctetes on 
one fide, and Neſtor, who was eafily known by his ve- 
nerable age. with his ſon Piſiſtratus, on the other: How 
is this!“ cried Mentor, You ſuppoſed that Philoctetes 
and Neſtor would content themſelves with affording you 
no aſſiſtance; but you ſee that they are in arms againſt 
you; and, if I am not deceived, thoſe other troops that 
come on with ſo deliberate a pace, and in ſuch perfect 
order, are Lacedemonians, under the command of Pha- 
lanthus. All are againſt you; there is not a ſingle na- 
tion upon the coaſt of which you have not made an ene- 
my, without intending it.” 

Mentor, the moment he had made this diſcovery, de- 
ſcended haſtily from the tower, and went towards a gate 
of the city, on that fide towards which the enemy ad- 
vanced : he immediately ordered the centinel to open it; 
and Idomeneus, aftoniſhed at the commanding dignity of 
his deportment, did not dare to aſk his deſign. . He went 
out at the gate; and, making a fign with his hand that 
no body ſhould follow him, advanced directly towards the 
front of the enemy; who were aſtoniſhed to ſee a man, 
wholly unattended, preſent himſelf before them. While 
he was yet at a diſtance, he held out to them the branch 
of an olive, as a token of peace, When he was come 
near enough to be heard, he demanded that their chieſs 
{hould be aflembled ; and as ſoon as they were got toge- 
ther, he addreſſed theꝶi in theſe terms: 
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“I ſee before me the ſtrength of every nation that 
flouriſhes in this happy country; and I know, that the 
generous purpoſe of this aſſembly is the defence of a 
common cauſe; of that liberty, which is at once the 
birth-right, the happineſs, and the glory of mankind. 
I honour your zeal ; but permit me to point out an eaſy 
way, by which your liberty and honour may be preſerved, 
without the effuſion of blood. Among other princes in 
this aſſembly, I ſee Nettor; thy years and wildom, O 
Neſtor ! have acquainted thee with the calamities of war, 
eyen when it is undertaken with juſtice, and favoured by 
the gods. War is the moſt dreadful of all evils by which 
Heaven has afflicted man. Thou canſt never forget what 
was ſuffered by the Greeks during the ten years that they 
ſpent before the walls of Troy z what diviſions among 
their chiefs! what caprices of Fortune ! what carnage by 
the hand of Hector! what calamity in diſtant cities, du- 
ring the long abſence of their kings! and what misfor- 
tunes at their return! how ſome were ſhipwrecked on the 
promontory of Caphareus ; and ſome periſhed, with cir- 
cumſtances of yet more horror, in the boſom of their 
wives. The gods, doubtleſs, in their wrath, ſuffered them 
to be ſeduced by the falſe ſplendour of that expedition. 
May they never, O people of Heſperia ! diſtinguiſh you 
by ſo fatal a victory! Troy, indeed, is in aſhes ; but it 
would have been better for Greece if ſhe had ſtill flou- 
riſhed in all her glory, and Paris had ſtill enjoyed, with 
Helen, ſuch pleaſures as are permitted to infamy and 
guilt. Does not Philoctetes, who was ſo long wretched 
and abandoned in the iſle of Lemnos, fear the like cala- 
mities from a like war? Have not the people of Laconia 
ſuffered equally, by the long abſence of their princes, 
their captains, and their foldiers, who went to the ſiege 
of Troy? And is there a ſingle Grecian, at this hour, u- 
pon the coaſt of Heſperia, that 1s not a fugitive from his 
country in conſequence of that fatal expedition?“ 

During this addreſs, Mentor advanced towards the 
Pylians ; and Neſtor, recollecting his features, came for- 
ward to ſalute him. It is with great pleaſure,” ſaid 
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he, that I cnce more give my hand to Mentor. It i; 
many years fince I firſt faw you in Phocis : you was then 
only fifteen years old; but 1 perceived the dawning of 
that wiſdom which has fince been fo conſpicuous to the 
world. Tell us, however, Ly what chance you came hi. 
ther; and what expedicnt you bave thouglit of to pre- 
vent a war. Idomeneus has compelled vs to attack him, 
We demand only peice, which is our intereſt, and our 
defire : but it is impoſſible that peace fhould be ſecured 
till he is deſtroyed. He has violated all his engagements 
with the ncigbbouring people; and if we were now to 
conclude a treaty with him, it would ſerve no other end 
than to diſtolve our confederacy, upon which only vur 
ſafety depends. He has !uſciently manifeſted his un- 
bition to reduce every other nation to ſlavery; and we 
have no means to eſtabliſh our own liberty but the fub- 
verſion of his new kingdom. His want of public ſaith 
has reduced us to this alternative, either of putting «a 
end to his power, or receivirg his yoke, If you can 
ſhow that he may fill be truſted with ſafety, and aſſure 
us of peace in conſequence of a treaty, all the nations 
that you fee here confederated zgainſt him, will gladly 
tay down their arms, and we will confeſs that your wil 
dom is greater than ours.“ 

** You know,” replied Mentor,“ that UlyTes has 
entruſted his fon Telemachus to my care. The yours 
man, impatient to diſcover what was become of his fe- 
ther, went firſt to Pylos, where you received him with 
all the kindneſs that he had reaſon to expect from the 
friend of his father; and when he Jeft you, appointed 
your own fon to conduct him on his way. He went at- 
terwards many diſtant voyages by ſea; he has viſited Si- 
cily and Egypt, and the iſlands of Cyprus and Crete : 
the winds, or rather the gods, have at length thrown Lim 
upon this coaſt, as he was returning to Ithaca. We are 
come juſt in time to ſpare you the horrors of another 
war: for you ſhall not now truſt in Idomenevs, but in 
the ſon of Ulyſſes and myſelf, for the fulfilling of what- 
ever ſhall be ſtipulated in a treaty of peace.” 


a 
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During this conference between Mentor and Neſtor, 
in the midit of the conſcderate troops, Idomeneus and 
Telemachus, with all the Cretans under arms, were ſpec- 
tators of the ſcene from the walls of Salentum : they 
were very attentive to diſcover in what manner Mentor's 
diſcourſe was received; aud wiſhed they could have been 
preſent at the conference of two men, fo venerable for 
age and wiſdom. Neſtor had always been confidered 28 
ſuperior to the other princes of Greece in experimental 
knowledge and graceful elocution : it was he that reſtrain- 
ed the anger of Achilles, the pride of Agamemnon, the 
ferocity of Ajax, and the precipitate courage of Diome- 
des; perſuaſion, ſweet as honey, diſtilled from his lips ; 
and the ſound of his voice alone was ſufficient to excite 
attention: When Neſtor ſpoke, ſurrounding heroes 
were filent, and he only had the power of foothing diſ- 
cord into peace. He hegan now to feel the chilling 
influence of age; but his words were ſtill forcible and 
ſweet. He frequently related paſt events, that youth 
might be inſtructed by his experience: and though his 
ſpeech was ſomewhat flow, yet his narratives were pleaſ- 
ing. 
Put this venerable ſage, ſo admired by all Greece, ſeem- 
ed to loſe all his eloquence, and all his dignity, from the 
moment he appeared in competition with Mentor: in 
compariſon with him, he ſeemed to be withered and de- 
preſſed by age; for the vigour and a&ivity of Mentor 
appeared to have ſuffered no injury from time. In the 
elocution of Mentor, though he was grave and ſimple, 
there was a vivacity and authority, which began to be 
wanting in that of Neſtor; what he ſaid was ſhort, pre- 
ciſe, and nervous, he made no repetitions, and he ſpoke 
only to the point in queſtion. If it was neceſſary to 
mention the ſame thing more than once, either to incul- 
cate or perſuade, it was always by ſome happy ſimile or 
alluſion, He had allo the art of infinuating truth by a 
kind of nameleſs complaiſance and good humour, when 
it was neceſſary to accommodate himſelf to particular diſ- 
poſitions and capacities. There was lomething in the 


2pvearance of theſe perſons chat ſtrongly excited vencrar 
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tion and love among the multitude that ſurrounded them: 
the forces that were confederated againſt Salentum crowd- 
ed one upon another, that they might get a nearer view 
of their perſons, and catch up ſome fragment of their diſ- 
courſe ; and Idomeneus, and the people that were with 
him, fixed their eyes upon them with the utmoſt eager- 
neſs and ardour, to diſcover the purport of what they 
{aid by their geſtures and countenance, 
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TELEMACHUS ſeeing Mentor in the midſt of the allies, 
is impatient to know what paſſes between them : he 
cauſes the gates of Salentum to be opened, and joins 
his friend : his preſence inclines the allies to accept the 
terms that Mentor has offered on the part of Idome- 
neus: the allies enter Salentum as friends: Idomeneus 
confirms the propofitions of Mentor, hoflages are reci- 

; procally given, and all parties affiſt at a ſacrifice be- 
tween the city and the camp, as a ſolemn ratification cf 
the treaty. 


N the mean time, Telemachus, who could no longer 
reſtrain his impatience, diſengaged himſelf from the 
crowd, and running to the gate by which Mentor had 
gone out, commanded it tv be opened, with a tone of 


authority which was immediately obeyed. Idomeneus, 


who believed him to be (till landing by his fide, was, in 
a few moments, ſurpriſed to fee him running croſs the 
plain, and not far from the place where Neſtor ſtood. 
Neſtor immediately knew him ; and advanced with haſte 
in his looks, but with a flow and ncavy pace, to receive 
him. 7? eleimachus threw himſelf on his neck, and held 
him locked in his arms, without power to ſpeak : at laſt 
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he cried out, © O my father! I fear not to claim you by 
the deareſt tie! The loſs of him from whom 1 detive 
my birth, and the parental kindneſs which 1 have ex- 
perienced in you, give me a right to call you by that 
tender name. You are a father, whom I am again per- 
mitted to embrace! O might I once more be permitted 
thus to embrace UlyJes ! If any thing can atone for his 
loſs, it is the finding his wiſdom, his virtues, his tender- 
neſs in you.” a 

The affectionate ardour of this addreſs melted Ne ſtor 
into tears; and he was touched with a ſecret pleaſure at 
perceiving the ſame ex preſſion of tender ſenſibility in his 
young friend, which gave new grace to his countenance. 
The beauty, the ſweetneis, and the noble confidence, of 
this young ſtranger, who had without precaution ventur- 
ed among ſo many enemies, aſtoniſhed the allies, * Is 
not this the ſon of the old man,” ſaid they, who came 
to ſpeak with Neſtor ? We certainly ſee the ſame wit- 
dom at two ages; in one of them it is only in bloſſom, 
in the other it is matured into fruit.“ 

Mentor, who had with great pleaſure obſerved the 
tenderneſs with which Neſtor received Telemachus, a- 
vailed himſelf of a diſpoſition ſo favourable to his pur- 
pole. © Here is the ſon of Ulyſſes,” ſaid he, © fo dear to 
all Greece, and ſo tenderly beloved by you! I offer him 
as an hoſtage, as the deareſt pledge that can be given, 
for the accompliſhment of whatever, ſhall be promiſ- 
ed on the part of Idomencus. You cannot ſuppoſe that 
I would aggravate the loſs of the father by that of the fon, 
or expoſe myſelf to the reproaches of Penelope for hav- 
ing ſacrificed her child to the ambition of the new king 
of Saleatum- With this pledge, ye nations of Heſperia: 
voluntarily offered by himſelf, and ſent Hy the gods that 
are lovers of amity, I begin my propoſitions for eftablith- 
ing a laſting peace.“ 

At the name of peace a confoſed murmur was heard 
ſpreading from rank to rank; an inarticulate expreſſion 
of anger, which was with difficulty reſtrained ; for all 
that were prefent thought every moment loſt by which 
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the battle was delayed; they imagined that Mentor had 
no deſign but to ſoften their reſentment, and roh them of 
their prey. The Mandurians, in particular, could not 
bear to think of being again deceived ; and as they fear- 
ed that the eloquence of Mentor would — over their 
allies, they frequently atterapted to interrupt him; they 
began to ſuſpeX all the Greeks that were iu the feld; 
and Mentor, who perceived this lalpicion, immediately 
reſolved to increaſe it, that he might weaken the confe- 
deracy, by dividing it into factions, 

„ | confefG,” ſaid he, © that the Mandurians have rea- 
ſon to complain, and to inſiſt upon ſatisſaction for the in- 
Jury they have ſuffered ; but it is not equally reaſonable 
that the ancient inhabitants of rhe country ſhould regard 
all Grecks, who have eſtabliſhed colonies upon this coal, 
with ſulpicion and malignity: the Greeks, therefore, 
ought to maintain a firm union among themſelves, that 
they might be able to compel a proper treatment from 
the nations chat ſurround them; although they ouglit not, 
upon any pretence, to uſurp their territory. I knew that 
Idomeneus has unfortunately given ſufficient cauſe of jea- 
louſy ; but this jealouſy may eaſily be removed: Telema- 
chus and myſelf are both ready to become hoſtages for 
his future good faith, and to continue in your power till 
his ftipalations ſhall be fulfilled. I know,” ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the Mandurians, © that you are pro- 
voked at the Cretans having ſeized the paſſes of the moun- 
tains by ſurpriſe, and ſecured to themſelves the power of 
catering at pleaſure the country to which you have re- 
tired, that you might leave them the level country upon 
the ſea · coaſt: theſe paſſes the Cretans have fortified by 
high towers, ſtrongly garriſoned; theſe towers, then, are 
the immediate caule of the war: if there is any other, let 
it be aſſigned.“ 

The chief of the Mandurians then advanced, and ſpoke 
to the following effect: Whatever 1s the cauſe of the 
war, we have done every thing that was poſſible to avoid 
it: the gods are our witneſſes that we made uſe of every 
art to keep Peace among us, till ſhe was driven away by 
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the reſtleſs ambition of the Cretans, and the perfidy that 
made it impoſſible to truſt them, even on their oath. 
Theſe infatuated people have reduced us to the fatal ne- 
ceſſity of periſhing ourſelves, or deſtroying them. While 
they continue in poſſeſſion of the paſſes they have fortifi- 
ed, we (hall always apprehend a deſign to invade our ter- 
ritory, and enflave our perſons. If they had a fincere 
defire to live at peace with their neighbours, they would 
reſt ſatisfied with the country that we have voluntarily 
ceded to them : they would have formed no ambitious 
deſign againſt the liberty of others; and, conſequently, 
could never be folicitous to ſecure the avenues by which 
their territory could be invaded. But, wiſe as thou art, 
O full of days! thou knoweſt them not ; and it is by 
misfortune only that we know them: ceaſe then, O 
beloved of Heaven! to prevent ſo juſt and neceſſary a 
war, without which Heſperia muſt for ever deſpair of 
peace. They. are an ungrateful, a perfidious, and in- 
human people, whom the gods have ſent among us in 
their anger to interrupt our tranquility, and puniſh our 
offences : but the gods, when they have puniſhed, will a- 
venge us; and our enemies alſo ſhall experience that they 
are juſt,” 

At theſe words the whole aſſembly was moved: and 
it ſeemed as if Mars and Bellona were paſſing from rank 
to rank, and kindling, in every boſom, that rage of war 
which Mentor had laboured to extinguiſh, But he ad- 
dreſſed himſelf again to the aſſembly in theſe terms: 
„If I offered promiſes only, they might reaſonably be 
rejected; but what I offer you is certain and immediate 
advantage. If you are not content to receive Telema- 
chus and myſelf as hoſtages, twelve of the nobleſt and 
braveſt Cretans ſhall be delivered into your hands. It 
is, however, but juſt that hoſtages ſhould alſo be given 
on your part; for Idomeneus, though he defires peace, 
deſires it without fear, and without meanneſs ; he deſires 
peace upon the ſame principles on which you ſay you 
deſire it, wiſdom and moderation; not becauſe he de- 
fires to repoſe in voluptuous tranquillity, or is terrified 
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ready to periſſi or to conquer; but he prefers peace to 
the moſt ſplendid victory: he diſdains the fear of being 
vanquiſhed ; but he confeſſes that he fears to be unjuſt, 
and is not aſhamed to make atonemeats for his faults. 
He offers you peace with the ſword in his hand : but he 
would not haughtily impoſe it uport his own conditions; 
for he ſets no value upon a compuliory treaty, He de- 
fires a peace in which all parties ſhail be content, which 
ſhall put an end to all jealouſies, appeaſe all reſentment, 
and remove all diſtruſt: his ſentiments are juſt what 
you would wiſh them to be; and nothing is neceſſary 
but to convince you of this truth, which would not be 
difficult if you would hear me without prejudice and 
paſſion. Hear then, ye nations, diſtinguiſhed by valour ! 
and hear, ye chiefs, whom wiſdom has united! what I 
ſhall now offer on the part of Idomeneus. It is not juſt 
that he ſhould invade the territory of his neighbours, 
neither is it juſt that his territory ſhould be invaded ; he 
conſents that the towers by which he has fortified the 
paſſes, ſhould be garriſoned by neutral troops. You 
Neſtor, and you Philoctetes, are of Grecian origin « yet 
in this quarrel, you have declared againſt Idomeneus ; 
you cannot, therefore, be ſuſpected of — his 
intereſts ; you take part only in the common caufe, the 
peace and liberty of Heſperia, To you then the paſles, 
which have been the cauſe of the war, ſhall be confided : 
you have not leſs intereſt in preventing the original na- 
tives of Heſperia from deſtroying Salentum, a new colony 
like your own, than in preventing Idomeneus from uſur— 
ping the poſſeſſions of his neighbours : hold, then, the 
balance between them; and, initead of deſtroying by fire 
and ſword, a people whom you ought to cheriſh and to 
love, ſecure to yourſelves the glory of actiug at once as 
mediator and judge. You will, perhaps, tell me, that 
theſe conditions are too good to be fulfilled ; but I fall 


abundantly fatisfy you that Idomeneus is ſincere, The 


hoſtages which I have already mentioned ſhall *be reci- 
procally given, and detained till the paſſes ſhall be put 
Vor. I. Aa 
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into your hands. When the. ſecurity, not only of Salen. 
tum, but of all Heſperia, is at your diſcretion, will you 
not be content? Whom then can you diſtruſt but your. 
ſelves ? You do not dare to confide in Idomeneus ; but, 
as a proof that his intention is hofleſt, he is ready to con- 
fide in you ; he is ready to truft you with the quiet, the 
life, and the liberty, of himſelf and his people: if it is 
true that you defire only an equitable and laſting peace, 
ſuch a peace is now offered you upon terms that leave 
you no pretence to reject it. Let me, however, once 
more caution you againſt imagining that Idomeneus has 
made this propoſal from fear; his motives are prudence 
and equity; and conſcious to the rectitude of his intenti- 
on, he will be under no concern about your opinion, 
though you ſhould impute that to weakneſs, which he 
knows to proceed from virtue. He was, in the begin- 
ning, guilty of ſome faults; and he thinks it an honour 
to acknowledge them, by the offer of ſuch terms as an- 
ticipate your wiſhes. He who hopes that he ſhall be 
able to hide his faults, by affecting to ſupport them with 
arrogance and pride, diſcovers the moſt deplorable weak- 
neſs, the moſt deſpicable vanity, and the groſſeſt igno- 
rance of his own intereſt; but he who acknowledges his 
faults to an enemy, and offers reparation, gives the 
ſtrongeſt proof that he can never commit them again : 
and diſplays a wiſdom and fortitude which, if peace rs 
rejected, muſt make his enmity formidable. Beware, 
then, that the fault in the preſent quarrel does not be- 
come yours. If you reje@ Juſtice and Peace, when they 
tue for acceptance, be aſſured that the cauſe of Peace and 
Juſtice will be avenged ; and Idomeneus, who had juſt 
reaſon to fezr the diſpleaſure of the gods, will engage them 
in his favour againſt you. Telemachus and myſelf will 
take up arms in his defence; and I call all the powers 
both of heaven and of hell to witneſs that the propoſals 
whick I have now offered you are juſt.“ 

Mentor then lifted up the olive branch which he held 
in las havd, that the diſtaut multitude might behold the 
iz mbo] of peace. The chiefs, who ſaw him near, were 
ailonithed and dazzled with the celeſtial radiance that 
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ſparkled in his eyes; and perceived in him ſomething 
majeſtic and commanding, beyond all that fancy had 
given to created beings. The magic of his eloquence, at 
once ſv forcible and ſo ſweet, had, as it were, ſtolen away 
their hearts; its power was ſecret but irreſiſtible ; like 
that of the myſterious ſpells, which, in the dead ſilence 
of the night, arreſted the moon and the ſtars of heaven, 
calm the raging of the ſea, command the winds and the 
waves to be flill, and ſuſpend the moſt rapid rivers in 
their courſe, 

He appeared, in the midſt of this rude and impetu- 
ous multitude, like Bacchus ſurrounded by tygers, whoſe 
ferocity had been charmed away by the ſweetneſs of his 
voice, till they expreſſed their fondneſs by their ca- 
reſſes, and their ſubmiſſion by licking his feet. At firſt, 
the whole aſſembly was ſilent; the chiefs looked upon 
each other, unable to oppoſe the eloquence of Mentor, 
and wondering who he could be. Every eye of the 
ſurrounding multitude was immoveably fixed upon him 
and every tongue was held filent, for fear he ſhould 
have ſtill ſomething to ſay, which the words of another 
might prevent from being heard, Though they con- 
ceived nothing that could be added to what he had faid 
already, yet they wiſhed that he had not been lilent fo 
ſoon ; and his words might be faid to be engraven upon 
their hearts. His elocution made him nct only believed 
but beloved ; and held in ſuſpence all the faculties of 
thoſe that heard him, who ſcarce dared even to breathe, 
leſt they ſhould loſe the leaſt word which iſſued from his 
lips. 

; his filence was ſucceeded by a kind of low murmur, 
which gradually diffuſed itſelf through the whole aſſem- 
bly : it was not the confuſed ſound of inarticulate indig- 
nation, but rather the whiſper of gentleneſs and compla- 
cency, which were before filently expreſſed in eve 

countenance. The Mandurians, who had been ſo lately 
tranſported with rage, now let their weapons fall from 
their hands; and the fierce Phalanthus, with his Lace- 
demonians, wondered to find themſelyes ſoftened into 
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kindneſs: the reſt of the united nations began to ſigh 
after the peace, which had been held up before them : 
and Philoctetes, whoſe ſenſibility had been increaſed by 
misfortune, could not refrain from tears. Neſtor, who 
was ſo tranſported with admiration and delight at the dif- 
courſe of Mentor, that he was unable to ſpeak, embraced 
him with ineffable tenderneſs ; and the whole multitude 
cried out together, as if by a ſignal, O ſiranger! thy 
wiſdom has diſarmed us. Peace! Peace!“ In the firſt 
interval of filence, Neſtor attempted to ſpeak ; but the 
troops, fearing he might ſtart ſome difficulty, again cried 
out, with the utmoſt impatience, © Peace! Peace!“ and 
the chiefs found no way of putting them to filence, but 
by joining in the exclamation. | 

| Neſtor, perceiving that a ſet difcourſe could not be 
heard, contented himſelf with ſaying, © You ſee, O Men- 
tor ! what wonders the words of a good man can prodnce, 
When Wiſdom and Virtue ſpeak, every paſſion is calm : 
our reſentment, however juſt, is changed into friendſhip ; 
and our impatience for war into a deſire of perpetual 
peace. The peace that you have offered we accept.” 
The chiefs, at the ſame time, ſtretched out their hands, 
in token of their conſent. 

Mentor now ran towards the gate of Salentum to get 
it opened, and to acquaint Idomeneus that he might leave 
the city without fear. In the mean time, Neſtor went 
up to Telemachus and embraced him. My amiable 
young friend,“ ſaid he,“ thy father was the wiſeſt of all 
the princes of Greece; mayeſt thou be favoured with 
equal wiſdom, and with better fortune. The ſimilitude 
of your perfons is great; and the remembrance of Ulyt- 
ſes, which that has revived, contributed to ſoften our re- 
ſentment.” Phalanthus, though he was by nature fierce 
and unfeeling, and though he had never ſeen Ulyſſes, 
was notwithſtanding touched at his misfortunes, and thoſe 
of his ſon ; and the chiefs gathering round Telemachus, 
were preſſing him to relate his adventures, when Mentor 
returned with Idomeneus, and the Cretan youth who fol 
lowed in his train. f 
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At the ſight of Idomeneus the reſentment of the con- 
federate nations began to revive; but Mentor extin- 
guiſhed the fire before it broke out. Why do we delay,” 
faid he, © to conclude this ſacred alliance, which the 
powers of Heaven ſhall witneſs and defend? May the 
gods avenge its violation, by whomſoever it ſhall be vio- 
lated: and may the horrors of war, averted from the 
faithful and the innocent, deſcend upon the perjured and 
execrable head of him, whoſe ambition thall dare to 
| trample upon the ſacred rights of this alliance! may he 
be deteſted both in heaven and upon earth; may he de- 
rive no advantage from his perfidy; may the infernal 
furies, in the molt horrid forms, excite in his breaſt ever- 
laſting rage and deſpair. let him periſh without hope of 
burial : let his limbs be the prey of vultures and of dogs! 
When he deſcends to the infernal regions, may the gulf 
of Tartarus receive him; and may he there ſuffer ſeve- 
rer torments than thoſe of Tantalus, Ixion, and the Da- 
naides, for ever and for ever! But may this peace rather 
remain unſhaken, like the mountains of Atlas that ſuſ- 
tain the ſkies ! may it be revered by every nation upon 
earth, and its bleſſings deſcend from generation to gene- 
ration! may the names of thoſe who have made it be 
held in admiration and love by our lateſt poſterity ! let 
it ſtand as a model for every peace that ſhall be here- 
after founded upon equity and good faith! and let all 
nations, that deſire to ſecure happineſs by unanimity, fol- 
low the example of the people of Heſperia !” 

Idomeneus, and the reſt of the princes, then ratified 
the peace, upon the conditions that had been propoſed, 
by an oath: and twelve hoſtages were interchanged be- 
tween them. Telemachus, by his own choice, was one 
of theſe given by Idomeneus ; but the allies would not 
conſent that Mentor ſhould be another; inſiſting, that he 
ſhould remain with Idomeneus, that he might anſwer for 
his conduct, and ſuperintend his council, till his engage- 
ments ſhould be perfectly fulfilled. An hundred heifers, 
as white as ſnow, and an hundred bulls of the fame co- 
lour, having their horns gilt, and adorned with garlands 
of flowers, were then ſacrificed between the camp and 
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the city. The bellowing of the victims that fell under 
the ſacred knife reſounded from the neighbouring hills; 
their blood flowed in a ſmoking torrent on every fide; 
and the moſt exquifite wines were poured abundantly in 
Hbations to the gods: the aruſpices conſulted the entrails, 
ſtill panting with the remains of life; and the prieſts 
burnt an incenſe upon the altar, which roſe in a cloud of 
fragrance, and perfumed all the plain. 

In the mean time, the ſoldiers on both ſides forgot 
that they had been enemies, and began to entertain each 
other with their adventures: they reſigned themſelves to 
a pleaſing relaxation after their labours, and taſted the 
ſweets of peace by anticipation, Many of thoſe who 
had followed Idomeneus to the ſiege of Troy, recollected 
their acquaintance in the ſoldiers of Neſtor, with whom 
they fought in the {ame cauſe : they embraced each other 
with great affection, mutually related all that happened 
to them, after they had laid the magnificent city, that 
was the glory of Aſia, in ruins: they laid themſelves 
down upon the graſs, crowned themſelves with flowers, 
and rejoiced over the wine which had been brought in 
large vaſes from the city, to celebrate the bleſſings of the 
day. 

During this ſcene of cheerfulneſs and amity, Mentor 
cried out, as by a ſudden impulſe, © Henceforth, O ye 
kings and leaders! theſe aſſembled nations, although diſ- 
guiſed by various names, and governed by different chiefs, 
ſhall be one people! Thus do the gods, who love the 
creatures of their power, delight to become the band of 
union between them. What is the race of man, but one 
family widely ſcattered upon the earth! All men by na- 
ture are brothers, and ſhould be mutually endeared by a 
brother's love: accurſed be thoſe impious barbarians, who 
{eek for glory in the kindred blood, which differs but in 
name from their own! War, indeed, is ſometimes neceſ- 
ſary ; but the neceſſity of war is the reproach of man. 
Let ambitious royalty no more pretend that war is to be 
deſired as the means of glory; for nothing can be glori- 
ous that is inhuman, He that would acquire glory at 
the expence of huinanity is a monſter, aud not a man 
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nor can true glory be thus acquired: glory is nothing 
more than the radiance of virtue; and the virtue of a 
prince is moderation and benevolence. The incenſe of 
adulation may be offered to the vanity and the folly of a 
tyrant ; but even thoſe that offer it confeſs, in the ſecret 
language of their heart, that glory is leſs deſerved in pro- 
portion as it is difioneitly ſought. He ought to be light- 
ly eſteemed of men, by whom men are fo lightly eſteem- 
ed, that to gratify a brutal vanity, he will deluge the 
earth with their blood. Happy is the prince who loves 
his people, and is beloved by them; who has confidence 
in his neighbours, and whoſe neighbours have confidence 
in him; who is fo far from making war againſt them, 
that he prevents their making war againſt each other; 
and who can excite envy in foreign ſtates only by the 
happineſs which he diffuſes through his own ! Let your 
aſemblies, then, O ye powers of Heſperia! be frequent: 
let all the princes that are now preſent meet at leaſt once 
in three years, to confirm the preſent piece by a re-ite- 
rated vow ; to repeat your mutual promiſes, and delibe- 
rate upon your common intereſts, While you poſſeſs the 
plenty of this delightful country, united by the bands of 
peace, you will at home be glorious, and abroad invin- 
cible. Diſcord only, that internal fury, who aſcends from 
hell to torment 1nankind, can interrupt the felicity which 
is deſigned you by the Gods!“ 

Our readineſs to conclude peace,” replied Neſtor, 
* is a ſufficient teſtimony that we have been far from en- 
gaging in a war from vain-glory, or with an unjuſt defigu 
of aggrandizing ourſelves at the expence of our ncigh- 
bours. But ha can be done, when, among the princes 
that ſurround vs, there is one who acts by no law but 
his own intereſt, and loſes no opportunity of invading the 
dominions of others! Do not imagine that I am now 
ſpeaking of Idomeneus: for to him I no longer impute 
ſich a character: our danger now riſes only from Adraſ- 
tis the king of the Daunians. This tyrant deſpiſes the 
Gods, and believes that all the people upon earth are horu 
only to contribute to his glory by the moſt abject ſervi- 
tude: he does not defir2 ſubjects, to whom he would 
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ſtand in the double relation of king and father ; he de- 
fires only ſlaves and worſhippers, and has directed divine 
honours to be paid him. The blind caprice of Fortune 
has hitherto proſpered his undertakings. We were haſ⸗ 
tening to attack Salentum, that we might ſuppreſs a power 
in its infancy, likely to become formidable, and be at li- 
berty to turn our whole force againſt Adraſtus, who is 
already a powerful enemy. He has taken ſeveral towns 
from our allies, and has defeated the Crotonians in two 
' battles. He ſcruples nothing to gratify his ambition; 
and if he can cruſh his enemies, he cares not whether it 
be by fraud or force, He has amaſſed great treaſures; 
his troops arg well diſciplined, and inured to war: he has 
experienced officers, and is well ſerved : he ſuperintends 
himſelf whatever is done by his orders; he ſeverely pu- 
niſhes the leaſt fault, and rewards ſervices with great li- 
berality. He ſuſtains and animates his troops by his own 
courage; and if his conduct was regulated by equity and 
good faith, he would be a moſt accompliſhed prince : but 
he fears neither the vengeance of the Gods, nor the re- 
proaches of conſcience; and he conſiders reputation as a 
mere phantom, by which weak minds only can be influ- 
enced, In his eſtimation, there is no real and ſubſtantial 
good, but the poſſeſſion of great riches, the power of in- 
ſpiring terror, and of trampling mankind under foot. 
His army will very ſoon enter our dominions; and if we 
cannot acquire ſtrength to reſiſt him by a general confe- 
deracy, all hope of liberty muſt ceaſe for ever. It is not 
leſs the intereſt of Idomeneus, than of other powers, to 
oppoſe this tyrant, who will ſuffer nothing to be free that 
his power can enflave. If we ſhould be vanquiſhed, Sa- 
lentum muſt fall with us: let us, therefore, unite, for 
our common defence, without delay.” While Neſtor 
was thus ſpeaking, they advanced towards the city: far 
Idomeneus had invited all the kings and principal officers 
to paſs the night within the walls, 
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- NEST OR, in the name of the alfies, demands fucconrs of 
Iomeneus againſt their enemies the Daumans: Mentor, 
evho u defirous to eftabliſh proper regulations for the 
internal gevernment of Salentum, and to employ the 
people in agriculture, finds means to ſatisfy them with 
a hundred noble Cretans, under the command of Tele- 
machus. After their departure, Mentor proceeds to a 
minute examination of the city and the port; and hav- 
ing acquainted himſelf with every particular, he pre- 
vaili upon Idomeneus to mftitute new principles of go- 
ernment and commerce; to divide his people into ſe» 
ven claſſes, d Mainguiſbing them with reſpe® to their 
rank and quality by d. erent habits 5 to retrench luxu- 
ry and unneceſſary arts, and to employ the artificers in 
huſbandry, which he brings into juſt reputation. 


i allies had now pitched their tents, and the field 
was covered with rich pavilions of all colours, in 
which the weary Heſperians reſigned themſelves to ſleep. 
In the mean time, the princes and their retinue, having 
entered the city, were ſtruck with aſtoniſhment to ſee fo 
many magnificent buildings, which had rifen in fo ſhort a 
time; a city, of which fo formidable a war had retarded 


neither the growth nor the decoration, 
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They admired the wiſdom and vigilance of Idomene- 
us, who had founded fo ſplendid a kingdom; and con- 
cluding that the confederacy againſt the Daunians would 
acquire great ſtrength by the acceſſion of ſuch an ally, 
they invited him to come into it. Idomeneus thought it 
reaſonable to comply, and promiſed them troops; but as 
Mentor was perfectly acquainted with all that was necel. 
ſary to render a kingdom flouriſhing, he had reaſon to be- 
lieve that the power of Idomeneus was not ſo great in 
reality as in appearance; he therefore took him aſide, and 
add reſſed him to this effect: : 
Fou ſee that our endeavours have not been unſuc. 
celsful : we have ſecured Salentum from deſtruction, but 
you only can raiſe her to glory; the government of the 
people depends upon you; and it is your taſk to emulate 
the wiſdom of Minos, and ſhow that you are worthy of 
your deſcent. I continue to fpeak freely to you, ſuppoſ- 
ing that you love truth, and deſpiſe flattery, While 
theſe princes were praiſing your magnificence, I could 
not but refle& in filence upon your temerity.” At the 
word temerity Idomeneus changed countenance ; his eyes 
ſparkled, his cheeks glowed, and he was on the point of 
interrupting Mentor by expreſſions of reſentment. © 1 
ſee,” ſays Mentor, in a voice that was modeſt and re- 
ſpe&ful, though not faltering or irreſolute, “that the 
word temerity 1 given you offence; and I confeſs that, 
if it had been uſed by any other than myſelf, your diſ- 
pleaſure would have been juſt ; for there is a reſpe& due 
to kings; and they have a jealous ſenſibility, which even 
thoſe who reprove them ſhould be careful not to wound, 
Jo them the voice of Truth is ſufficiently diſpleaſing, 
however gentle the terms: but I hoped that you would 
have permitted me to ſpeak of your faults without a ſtu- 
died ſoftneſs of expreſſion ; that you would have indulged 
me in my deſign of accuſtoming you to hear things called 
by their names, and of teaching you to diſcover what 0- 
thers think, when their reſpect ſuppreſſes their words. 
If you would not refign yourſelf to voluntary deception, 


you muſt always conceive more than is ſaid, when the 


ſubject is to your diſadvantage, As to myſelf, Iam ready 
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to ſoften my expreſſions, if they muſt be ſoftened; but it 
would ſurely be more for your intereſt that a man, abſo- 
Jutely neutral in your affairs, without intereſt, connection, 
or dependance, ſhould, when he ſpeaks to you in private, 
ſpeak plain. No other will ever dare jo do it; you will 
be condemned to ſee truth imperfectly; you will be a 
ſtranger to her face, for ſhe will never appear before yoy 
but in a gaudy veil.” 

Idomeneus, whoſe firſt impatience had already ſubſid- 
ed, began now to be aſhamed of his weakneſs, © You 
ſee,” ſaid he to Mentor, what conſtant flattery will 
do. I owe to you the preſervation of my new king- 
dom ; and there is no truth that I ſhall not think myſelf 
happy to hear from your lips. Remember, with pity, 
that I have been long tainted with the poiſon of adula- 
tion; and that, even in my misfortunes, I was ſtill a 
ſtranger to truth. Alas! no man has ever loved me 
enough to ſay what he thought I ſhould be diſpleaſed to 
hear.“ 

The heart of Idomeneus melted as he ſpoke, the tears 
ſtarted to his eyes, and he embraced Mentor with great 
tenderneſs. It is with the utmoſt regret,” ſaid Men- 
tor, that I give you pain; but I am conſtrained; I 
cannot betray you by concealing truth. Could you act 
otherwile in my place? If you have always been deceiv- 
ed till now, it was becauſe you choſe to be deceived; it 
was becauſe you feared to find ſincerity in thoſe that were 
to give you counſel. Have you ſought thoſe who were 
molt diſintereſted, thoſe who were moſt likely to contra- 
dict you? Have you preferred ſuch as were leaſt devoted 
to your pleaſure and their own intereſt ; ſuch as appear- 
ed moſt capable of oppoſing your paſſions when they 
were irregular, and your ſentiments when they were un- 
Juſt ? When you have detected a flatterer, have you ba- 
niſhed him from your preſence, and withdrawn yeur con- 
fidence from thoſe whom you ſuſpected? Have you done 
what thoſe do that love truth, and deſerve to know it ? 
have you not fortitude to ſuffer the humiliation of hearing 
thoſe truths by which you are condemned? Let me make 
the experiment; 1 muſt again tell you, that what has 
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| gained you ſo much praiſe deſerves cenſure. While you 


ſulpend all theſe works of idle magnificence z renounce 


you are a king only in proportion as you have ſubjeQs to 


ſpect to the princes that have ſolicited me to join the 


are ſurrounded with enemies, and yet a foreigner in the 
n you dream only of adorning your new —. with 
magnificent buildings : to this, as you have confeſſed to 
me, you have ſacrificed your repoſe, and in this you have 
exhauſted your wealth. You have thought neither of 
augmenting your people, nor of cultivating the country. 
Does not your power depend, wholly upon a numerous 
people, and 2 country highly cultivated for their ſubſiſt- 
ence? A long peace is neceflry, at the firſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of a ſtate, for increaſing the people}; and you ought 
at preſent tothink of nothing but agriculture and legiſlation, 
You have been hurried, by a vain ambition, to the brink 
of a precipice ; and, to gain the appearance of being 
great, you have ſapped the foundation of ſubſtantial 

randeur. Let theſe errors be corrected without delay: 


he pomp that will reduce your new city to ruins: re- 
leaſe your people from fatigue, and endeavour to facilitate 
marriage, by procuring them plenty. Remember that 


govern ; and that the meaſure of your power is not the 
extent of your dominions, but the number of their in- 
habitants. Let your territory be fertile, however ſmall, 
and let it ſwarm with people at once well diſciplined 
and induſtrious ; and if you. can make theſe people love 
you, you will be more powerful, more happy, and more 
glorious, than all the conquerors that have ravaged the 
earth.” + 

„ What ſhall I do then,” ſdid Idomeneus, “ with re- 


confederacy ? fhall I confeſs to them the weakneſs of my 
ſtate ? It is, indeed, true, that I have negleQed agricul- 
ture, and even commerce, notwithſtanding the uncommon 
advantages of my ſituation ; I thought only of making a 
magnificent city; but muſt I, then, my dear Mentor, 
diſhonour myſelf in the preſence of ſo many kings, by 
acknowledging my indiſcretion ? If it muſt be done, I 
will do it; and I will do it readily, whatever mortifi- 
cation I ſuffer ; for you' have taught me, that a king 
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is born for his people, owes himſelf wholly to them, 
and ought always to prefer the public welfare to his own 
reputation.” _ 

„This ſentiment,” ſaid Mentor, © is worthy the fa- 


ther of his people; and for this, and not {or the vain 


magnificence of your city, I reverence you as a kin 
worthy of the name. But your honour muſt be prefer- 
ved, even for the advantage of your flate : leave this to 
me. I wilt make theſe princes believe that you are en- 
gaged to eſtabliſh Ulyſſes, if he is yet living, br lis (on, 
if he is dead, in the government of his Kingdom, and drive 
the ſuitors of Penelope from Ithaca by force. "They 
will at once perceive that this cannot be effected without 
numerous troops; and will, therefore, readily content 
that you ſhall at firſt afford them but a flight afliiiauce 
againſt the Daunians. “7% 

At theſe words Idomeneus appeared like a man ſuddeg- 
ly relieved from a burden that was cruſhing him by its 
weight. This, indeed,” ſaid he, © my dear , Mentor, 
will preſerve my reputation, and the honour of this ri- 
ſing city; by hiding its weakneſs from the neighbouring 
ſtates: but with what appearance of truth can it be pre 
tended that I am about to fend troops to Ithaca for the 
eſtabliſhment of Ulyſſes, or at leaſt of Telemachus, u ile 
Telemachus himſelf is engaged in a war againſt the Dau- 
nians ?”? „Be in no pain about that,” replied Mentor: 
„J will ſay nothing that is falſe, The veflels that you 
are fitting out to eſtabliſh your commerce will fh il to the 
coaſt of Epirus, and will effect two purpoſes at once: 
they will bring back the foreign merchants, whoa high 
duties have driven from Salentum; and they will ſeck 
intelligence of Ulyſſes; if che is ſlill hving, he cannot be 
far from the ſeas that di 
has been confidently re 


rted, that he has been jetn a- 
mong the Phenicians“ if Ulyfles ſhould not be found, 
your veſſels will renger an importayt ſervice to his jon: 
they will ſpread tertor with the name of Telemncbus, 
through all Ithaca, and the neighbouring country, where 
it is now believed that he is dead as well as his father: 
the ſuitors of Penelope will be ſtruck with aſtoniſhment 
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to learn, that he is returning with the forces of a power- 
rul ally; the Ithacans will be awed into obedience; and 
Penelope will be encouraged to perſiſt in her refuſal of a 
ſecond huſband. Thus will you render ſervice to Tele- 
machus, while he is rendering ſervice to you, by tekiog 
your place in the confederacy againſt the Daunians.” 
Happy is the king,” ſaid Idomenevs, ** that is favour- 
ed with ſuch counſel ; but doubly happy is he who feels 
its importance, and improves it to his advantage! A wiſe 
and faithful friend is better than a victorious army: yet 
kings too often withdraw their confidence from the 
faithful and the wife, of whoſe virtue they ſtand in awe, 
and reſign themſelves to flatterers, of whoſe perfidy 
they have no dread. I fell myſelf into that fatal error; 
and I will relate to you the misfortunes that I drew 
upon myſelf by a conneQtion with a falſe friend, who 
flattered my paſſions, in, hopes that, in my turn, I ſhiould 
gratify his.” 

Mentor found it eaſy to convince the allies, that Ido- 
meneus ought to take charge of the affairs of Telemachus, 
while Telemachus was, on his behalf, engaged in the 
confederacy ; and they were well ſatisfied to have among 
them the fon of the great Ulyſſes, with a hundred Cretan 
youths, whom Idomeneys had put under his command : 
theſe young men were the flower of the nobility, whom 
Idomeneus had brought from their native country, and 
whom Mentor had adviſed him to ſend in this expedition, 
It is neceſſary,” ſaid he, to increaſe the number of 
your people during peace; but, to prevent a national in- 
ſenſibility to military honour, and ignorance of military 
art, it is proper to ſend the young nobility into foreign 
ſervice. This, by connecting the idea of a ſoldier's charac- 
ter with that of noble deſcent and elevated rank, will 
be ſufficient to kindle and keep alive a national ſenſe of 
glory, a love of arms, a patience ef fatigue, a contempt of 
death, and even an experimental knowledge of the art of 
war.“ | 

The confederate princes departed from Salentum, well 
content with Idomeneus, and charmed with the wiſdom 


of Mentor. They were alſo highly pleated to be accom- 
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panied by Telemachus ; but Telemachus was overwhelm- 
ed with grief when he oame to part with his friend. While 
the kings were taking their leave of Idomeneus, and vow- 
ing to preſerve their alliance inviolable for ever, Mentor 
held Telemachus to his breaſt in a tranſport of ſilent ten- 
derneſs, and found him wet with his tears. I have no 
joy,” ſaid Telemachus, © in the ſearch of glory; I feet 
no paſſion but grief at our ſeparation z and think that the 
fatal time is returned, when the Egyptians forced me 
from your arms to a diſtant country, without hope of 
ſeeing you again.” Mentor ſoothed him with words of 
gentleneſs and comfort. This ſeparation,” ſaid he, “ is 
very different from that in Egypt; it is voluntary, it will 
be ſhort, and it will be rewarded with glory. You muſt 
love me, my ſon, with leſs tenderneſs, and more fortitude ; 
you mult accuſtom yourſelf to my abſence ; for the time 
is coming when we muſt part for ever! and you ſhould 
learn what is right, rather from the inſpiration of Wiſ. 
dom and Virtue, than from the preſence of Mentor, 

The goddeſs, who was concealed under the figure of 
Mentor, then covered Telemachus with her ægis, and 
diffuſed within him the ſpirit of wiſdom and foreſight, of 
intrepid courage, and gentle moderation, virtues which 
ſo rarely meet. Go,” faid the, © wherever you are cal. 
led by duty, without conſidering whether it be dangerous 
or ſafe : a prince may avoid danger with leſs diſgrace by 
declining a war, than by Keeping aloof in battle. The 
courage of him who commands others ſhould never be 
doubtful: if it is deſirable that a nation ſhould preſerve 
its prince, it is (till more deſirable that a prince ſhould 
preſerve his honour, Remember, that the commander of 
others ſhould alſo be their example, and excite the courage 
of his army by a diſplay of his own. Fear no danger, 
then, O Telemachus! but rather periſh in the combat 
than bring your valour into queſtion, The ſycophants 
who would appear molt forward in perſuading you not 
to expoſe yourſelf to danger, when danger is become ne- 
ceſſary, would be the firſt to whiſper that you wanted 
courage, if you ſhould take their advice. Do not, how- 
ever, incur danger unneceſſarily ; courage is a virtue only 
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in proportion as it is directed by prudence ; without pru- 
dence it is a ſenſęleſs contempt of life, a mere brutal ar- 
dour. Precipitate courage lecures no advantage he who, 
in danger, does not poſſeſs the perfeg tecollection of his 
mind, is rather furious than brave; and is ſuperior to fear 
only as he is incapable of thought; in proportion as he is 
free from perturbation he is timid; and if he does fly, is 
in confuſion : his mind is not at liberty to diſpenſe proper 
orders, nor to ſieze and improve the tranſient but important 


opportunities which ariſe in battle, of diſtreſſing the ene- 
my, and doing ſeryice to his country. If he has the ar- 
dour of a ſoldier, he has not the diſcernment of a com- 
mander ; neither has he that courage which is requiſite 
even in the private man; for the priyate man ought to 
preſerve in the heat of action ſuch preſence of mind as is 
neceſſaty to underſtand and obey the orders of his officer. 
He that expoſes himſelf ra(bly, interrupts the order and 
diſcipline of the troops, gives an example of pernicious 
temerity, and frequently expoſes the whole army to ir- 
retrievable diſadvantages. Thoſe who prefer the gra- 
tification of their own idle ambition to the ſecurity of 
2 common cauſe, deſerve rather puniſhment than re- 
ward. | 

„Be careful, my dear ſon, to avoid precipitation, even 
in the purſuit of glory; for glory is to be acquired only 
by waiting in patient tranquility for the moment of ad- 
vantage. Virtue is more revered, in proportion as ſhe 
appears to be quiet, placid, and unaſſuming. As the ne- 
ceſſity of expoſing yourſelf to danger encreaſes, ſo ſhould 
your expedients, your foreſight, and your courage. 
Remember alſo to avoid, whatever may draw upon you 
the envy of your aſſociates, and never let the ſucceſs of 
another excite envy in-you : give praiſe liberally to who- 
ever thall merit praiſe ; yet never commend a mixed cha- 
racter indiſeriminately: diſplay the good with pleaſure, 
hide the bad, and let it not be remembered but with com- 
paſſion. Never decide. in the preſence of old comman- 
ders, who have all the experience that you want: hear 
their opinions with deference, conſult them, ſolicit the 
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aſſiſtance of the moſt (ſkilful, and never be aſhamed to at- 
tribute your beſt actions to their counſel. | 

* Laſily, Never liſten to any diſcourſe which tends to 
make you jealous or miſtruſtful of other chiefs. Speak 
your mind to them with confidence and ingenuity. If 
you think their behaviour to you has been exceptionable, 
open your heart to them at once, and tell them why you 
think fo : if they are capable of feeling the noble genero- 
ſity of this conduct, they will be delighted with it: and 
you will find no difficulty in obtaining from them all the 
conceſſions that you can reaſonably expect. If their in- 
ſenſibility is fo groſs, that the rectitude of this behaviour 
is loſt upon them, you will, at leaſt, have gained an ex- 
perimental knowledge of what may be expected from 
them ; you will order matters fo, that you may have no 
more conteſt with them during the war; and you will 
have nothing to reproach yourſelf with on their account, 
But, above all, be careful never to drop the leaſt hint of 

our diſpleaſure before the ſycophants, who are ever buſy 
to ſow jealoufy and diviſion. I will remain here,” con- 
tinued Mentor, © to aſſiſt Idomeneus in taking thoſe 
meaſures which are indiſpenſibly neceſſary for the good of 
his people, and for completing the correction of thoſe 
faults, which evil counſellors and flatterers have ſeduced 
him to commit in the eſtabliſhment of his new king- 
dom,” 

At this flight cenſure of Idomeneus, Telemachns could 
not help expreſſing ſome ſurpriſe at his conduct, not with- 
out ſome mixture of contempt. But Mentor checked 
him in a tone of ſeverity: * Do you wonder,” ſaid he, 
* that the moſt eſtimable of men are men ſtill; and among 
the innumerable ſnares and perplexities which are inſepa- 
rable from royalty, diſcover ſome traces of human infirmi- 
ty? In Idomeneus, the ideas of pomp and magnificence 
have been planted and nurtured from his*youth; and where 
is the philoſopher who, in his place, would always have 
been ſuperior to flattery ? He has, indeed, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be too much influenced by thoſe in whom he con- 
faded; but the wiſeſt kings, whatever is their precaution, 
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are often deceived. A king cannot do every thing him- 
ſelf; he muſt, therefore, have miniſters, and in theſe mi- 
niſters he muſt confide : beſides, a king cannot know 
thoſe that ſurround him ſo well as they are known to 
others; for, in his preſence, they never appear without 
a maſk ; and every artifice that cunning can deviſe is 
practiſed to deceive him. Alas! my dear Telemachus, 
youu own experience will confirm this truth but too well. 
e never find either the virtues or abilities in mankind 
that we ſeek ; and with whatever diligence and penetra- 
tion we ſtudy their characters, we are every day miſtaken 
in our concluſions. We can never avail the public of all 
the virtues and abilities that we find; for the beſt men 
have their prejudices, their averſions, and their jealouſies; 
they will ſeldom give up any opiaion, however ſingular, 
or renounce any foible, however pernicious. The greater 
the dominion, the more numerous muſt be the miniſtry ; 
for there will be more than the prince cannot do himſelf, 
and therefore more than he muſt do by others: and the 
greater the number of thoſe to whom he muſt delegate 
his authority, the more liable he is to be ſomewhere miſ- 
taken in his choice, He who 1s a ſevere cenſor of kings 
to-day, would to-morrow govern much worſe than thoſe 
whom he condemns; and if he was intruſted with the 
ſame power, would commit the ſame faults, and many 
others much greater. A private ſtation, if a man has 
ſome degree of natural eloquence, conceals defects, diſ- 
plays ſhining talents to advantage, and makes him appear 
worthy of all the poſts that he does not fill: but authority 
brings a man's abilities to a ſevere teſt, and diſcovers great 
faults, which the ſhades of obſcurity concealed. Great- 
neſs reſembles thoſe glaſſes, which repreſent every object 
larger than it is; every defect ſeems to expand in an ele- 
vated ſituation z where things, in themſelves ſmall, are 
in their conſequences great, and the ſlighteſt faults excite 
vehement oppoſition, A prince is an individual, whoſe 
conduct the whole world is perpetually employed to 
watch, and diſpoſed to condemn. He is judged with the 
utmoſ{ rigour by thoie who can only gueſs at his ſitua- 
tion; who have not the leaſt ſenſe of the difficulties that 
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attend it; and who expect that, to anſwer their ideas of 
perfection, he ſhould be no longer a man. A king, how- 
ever, can be no more: his goodneſs and his wiſdom are 
bounded by his nature; he has humours, paſſions, and 
habits, which it is impoſſible he ſhould always ſurmount ; 
he is continually beſet by ſelf. intereſt and cunning ; he 
never finds the aſſiſtance that he ſeeks ; he is perpetually 
led into miſtakes, ſometimes by his own paſſions, and 
ſometimes by thoſe of his miniſters, and can ſcarce repair 
one fault before he falls into another. Such is the ſitua- 
tion even of thoſe kings who have moſt wiſdom and moſt 
virtue, and the longeſt and beſt reign is too ſhort, and 
too de fective, to corre, at the end, what is undeſignedly 
been done amiſs in the beginning. Such evils are inſepa- 
rable from royalty, and human weakneſs muſt ſink under 
ſuch a load. Kings ſhould be pitied and excuſed. 
Should not they be pitied who are called to the govern- 
ment of an innumerable multitude, whoſe wants are in- 
finite, and who cannot but keep every faculty of thoſe who 
would govern them well upon the ſtretch? or, to ſpeak 
freely, are not men to be pitied, for their neceſſary ſub- 
jection to a mortal like themſelves? A god only can 
fulfil the duties of dominion. The prince, however, is 
not leſs to be pitied than the people; a weak and im- 
perfect creature, the governor of a corrupt and deceitf 

multitude !” | 

But,“ ſaid Telemachus, with ſome vivacity, © Ido- 
meneus has already loſt Crete, the kingdom of his ancef- 
tors, by his indiſcretion ; and he would have loſt Salen- 
tum, which he is founding in its ſtead, if he had not been 
preſerved by your wiſdom.” 

I confels,” replied Mentor, © that Idomeneus has 
been guilty of great faults: but, look through Greece, 
and every other country upon earth, and ſee whether, 
among thoſe that are moſt improved, you can find one 
prince that is not, in many inſtances, inexcufable. The 
greateſt men have, in their natural diſpoſition, and the 
conſtitutional character of their minds, defects, which 
ſometimes miſlead them; and the beſt men are thoſe who 
have fortitude to acknowledge theſe defedts, and maks 
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conſcience of repairing the miſchiefs that they produce, 
Do you imagine that Ulyſſes, the great Ulyſſes your fa- 
ther, who is conſidered as an example by all the ſove- 
reigns of Greece, is without weaknels and imperfection? 
If he had not been favoured with the perpetual guidance 
and protection of Minerva, how often would he have 
funk under the dangers and difficulties to which the 
wanton malignity of Fortune has expoſed him ? How 
often has the goddeſs reſtrained and correted him, that 
he might walk on in the path of virtue till he arrived at 
glory! And when you thall ſce him reign in all the 
{plendour of his excellence in Ithaca, do not expect to 
find him perfect. He has been the admiration of Greece, 
of Aſia, and of all the iflands of the ſea, notwithſtanding 
his failings, which, among the ſhining wonders of his 
character, are forgotten, If you alſo can thus admire 
him, and, by a happy emulation of his wiſdom and his 
virtue, tranſplant them into your own boſom, you will 
need no other happineſs or honour, 

« Accuſlom yourſelf not to expect, from the greateſt 
men, more than human nature can effect: it is common 
for the inexperience and preſumption of youth to indulge 
a ſeverity of judgment, which leads them to condemn 
the characters they ought to imitate, and produces an 
hopeleſs indocility>» (You ought not only to love, and 
reſpect, and imitate your father, notwithſtanding his im- 
perfections; but vou ought alſo very highly to eſteem 
Idomeneus, notwithſtanding ſuch parts of his character 
and conduct as I have ſhown to deſerve cenſure, He is 
naturally ſincere, upright, equitable, kind, and munificent ; 
his courage is perfect; and he ſpontaneouſly deteſts fraud 
the moment he perceives it ; all his external qualifica- 
tions are great, and ſuitable to his rank ; his ingenuous 
diſpoſition to acknowledge his errors, his mild and pa- 
tient endurance of my ſevere reprehenfion, his fortitude 
againſt himſelf to make public reparations for his faults, 
and thus to place himſelf above the cenſure of others, 
are indubitable teilimonies that he has true greatneſs of 
mind. There are ſome faults, from which a man of 
lictle merit may be preſerved, by good fortune, or by 
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good counſel ; but it is only by one effort of the moſt ex- 
alted virtue that a king, who has been fo long ſeduced by 
flattery, can correct his faults: it is more glorious thus 
tc riſe, than never to have fallen. The faults of Idome- 
neus are ſuch as almoſt all kings have committed; but his 
reparation is ſuch as have been made by none. As for 
myſelf, while I reproved, I admired him; for he per- 
mitted my reproof: and do vou admire him alſo, my dear 
Telemachus! it is leſs for his reputation than your ad- 
vantage that I give you this counſel.” 

By this diſcourſe, Mentor made Telemachus ſenſible 
that he who judges with ſeverity of others endangers his 
own virtue; eſpecially if they are diſtreſſed by the per- 
plexities and difficulties of government. *© But it is 
now,” ſaid he, time to part. Farewell! I will wait 
here, my dear Telemachus, for your return, Remember, 
that thoſe who fear the gods have nothing to fear from 
men! You will be expoſed to extreme danger; but 
remember that you will never be forſaken by Minerva!“ 

At this moment Telemachus became conſcious to the 
preſence of the goddeſs ; and he would have known that 
it was the very voice of Minerva that had inſpired him 
with fortitude, if ſhe had not immediately recalled the 
image of Mentor to his mind, by addreſſing him in the 
character ſhe had aſſumed. *© Remember,” ſaid ſhe, 
© my ſon, the care which I took, during your infancy, 
to render you as wiſe and as brave as your father! do 
nothing that is unworthy of his example, or of my pre- 
cepts.” 

The ſun had already riſen and tinged the ſummits of 
the mountains with gold, when the confederate Kings de- 
parted from Salentum, and returned to their people. 
The troops that had been encamped round the city now 
began to march under their leaders; their pikes roſe 
like a foreſt on every ſide, their thields glittered in the 
ſun; and a cloud of duſt aſcended to the ſky. The 
kings were conducted to the plain by Idomencus and 
Mentor, who attended them to a conſiderable diſtance 
from the city. At laſt they parted, having given aud 
received reciprocal teſtimoaics of ſincere friendſhip. And 
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the allies, being now acquainted with the true charac- 
ter of Idomeneus, which had ſuffered ſo much by miſ- 
repreſentation, had no doubt but the peace would be 
laſting: they had, indeed, formed their judgment of 
him, not from his natural ſentiments, but from the per- 
nicious counſel of flatterers which he had implicitly 
taken, 

When the army was gone, Idomeneus led Mentor in- 
to every quarter of the city. Let us ſee,” ſaid Men- 
tor, © how many people you have, as well in the city as 
in the country; let us number the whole; and let us 
alſo examine how many of them are huſbandmen. Let 
us inquire how much corn, wine, oil, and other necel- 
ſaries, your lands will produce one year with another: 
we ſhall then know whether your country will ſubſiſt its 
inhabitants, and whether it will yield a ſurplus for foreign 
trade. Let us alſo ſce how many veſſels you have, and 
how many ſailors to man them, that we may be able to 
judge of your ſtrength.” He then viſited the port, and 
weat on board every veſſel; he informed himſelf of the 
ſeveral ports to which they traded, what merchandize 
they carried out, and what they brought back in return; 
what was the expence of the voyage ; what were the loans 
of the merchants to each other; and what trading focicties 
were eſtabliſhed among them, that he might know whether 
their articles were equitable, and faithfully obſerved, 
He alſo inquired, what was the riſk of the ſeveral voya- 
ges, and to what loſſes the trade was expoſed, that ſuch 
reſtrictions might be made as would prevent the ruin of 
the merchants, who ſometimes, from too eager a deſire of 
gain, undertake what they are not in a condition to ac- 
compliſh. 

H ordered that bankruptcy ſhould be puniſhed with 
great ſeverity, becauſe it is generally the effect of raſh- 
ncſs and indiicretion, if not of fraud; he alſo formed re- 
gulations by which bankruptcies might eaſily be prevent- 
el: he obliged the merchants to give an account of their 
effects, their profits, their expences, and their undertak- 
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ings, to magiſtrates eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe : he or- 
dered, that they ſhould never be permitted to riſk the 
property of another, nor more than half their own ; that 
they ſhould undertake by afſociation what they could 
not undertake fingly ; and that the obſervance of the 
conditions of ſuch aſſociation ſhould be inforced by ſevere 
penalties. He ordered allo, that trade ſhovid be perie&- 
ly open and free; and, inſtead of loading i: with im- 
poſts, that every merchant who brought the trade of a 


a reward, | 

Theſe regulations brought people in crowds from all 
parts, and the trade ot Salentum wes like the flux and 
reflux of the ſea; riches flowed in upon it with an im- 
petuous abundance, like wave impelling wave; every 
thing was freely brought in and carried cut of the port; 
every thing that was brought was uſeful, and every thing 
that was carried out left ſomething of greater advantage 
in its ſtead. Juſtice preſided over the port, which was 
the centre of innumerable nations, with inflexible feve- 
rity ; and from the lofty towers, that were at once its 
ornament and defence, treedom, integrity and honour 
ſeemed to call together the merchants of the remoteſt 
regions of the earth: and theſe merchants, whether they 
came from the ſhores of the Eaſt, where the ſun riſes 
from the parting wave to begin the day; or from that 
boundleſs ocean, where wearicd with his courſe, he ex- 
tinguiſhes his fires ; all lived together in Salentum, as 
in their native country, with ſecurity and peace. 

Mentor then viſited the magazines, warehouſes, and 
manufaQories, of the interior part of the city. He pro- 
hibited the ſale of all foreign commodities that might in- 
troduce luxury or effeminacy: he regulated the dreſe, 
and the proviſions, of the inhabitants of every rank; and 
the furniture, the fize, and ornaments, gf their houſes. 
He allo prohibited all ornamenits of ſilver 4nd Se 
know but one thing, faid he to Idomeneus, “that can 
render your people modeſt in their expences, the example 
of their prince: it is neceſſary that there ſhould be a q 
Certain dignity in your appearance ; but your authority | 
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vill be ſufficiently marked by the guards, and the great 
officers of your court, that will always attend you. As 
to your dreſs, be content with the fineſt cloth of a purple 
colour: let the dreſs of your principal officers be of cloth 
equally ne; and let your own be diltinguiſhed only by 
the colour, and a flight embroidery of gold round the 
edge: different colours will ſerve to diſtinguiſh different 
conditions, without either gold, or filver, or jewels; and 
let theſe conditions be regulated by birth. 

„Put the moſt ancient and illuſtrious nobility in the 
firſt rank; thoſe who are diſtinguiſhed by perſonal merit, 
and the authority of office, will be content to ſtand ſe- 
coud to thoſe who have been long in poſſefſion of here- 
ditary honour, Men who are not noble by deſcent will 
readily yield precedence to thoſe that are, if you take 
care not to encourage a falſe opinion of themſelves, by 
raifing them too ſuddenly and too high; and never fail 
to gratify thoſe with praiſe who are modeſt in proſperity. 
No diſtinction ſo little excites envy as that which is de- 
rived from anceſtors by a long deſcent. 

To ſtimulate virtue, and excite an emulation to ſerve 
the ate, it will be ſufficient to reward public merit with 
honorary diſtinctions, a crown, or a ſtatue, which may be 
made the foundation of à new nobility for the children of 
thoſe to whom they are decreed. 

The habit of perſons of the firſt rank may be white, 
bordered with a fringe of gold: they may allo be diſtin- 
guithed by a gold ring on their finger, and a medal of 
gold, imprefled with your image, hanging from their neck, 
Thoſe of the ſecond rank may be dreſſed in blue, with a 
fringe, and diſtinguiſhed by the ring without the medal, 
The third rank may be dreſſed in green, and wear the 
medal without either fringe or ring. The colour of the 
fourth claſs may be a full yellow ; the fifth a pale; the 
fixth a mixture of red and white; and the ſeventh a 
mixture of white and yellow. Dreſſes of theſe diffe- 
rent colours will ſufficiently diftinguſh the freemen of 
your ſtate into ſeven claſſes. The habit of ſlaves ſhould 
be dark grey: and thus, each will be diſtinguiſhed ac- 
carding to his condition, without expence ; and every art 
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which can only gratify pride will be baniſhed from Salen- 
tum. All the artificers who are now employed ſo much 
to the diſadvantage of their country, will betake them- 
{elves to ſuch arts as are uſeful, which are few; or to 
commerce, or agriculture. No change mult ever be fut- 
fered to take place, either in the quality of the ſtuff, or 
the form of the garment. Men are, by nature, formed 
for ſerious and important employments; and it is unwor- 
thy of them to invent affected novelties in the clothes 
that cover them; or to ſuffer the women, whom ſuch em- 
ploy ment would leſs diſgrace, to fall into an extravagance 
ſo contemptible and pernicious.” 

| "Thus Mentor, like a ({kilful gardener, who lops from 
his fruit-trees the uſeleſs wood, endeavoured to retrench 
the parade that inſenfibly corKpts the manners, and to 
reduce every thing to a frugal and noble ſimplicity. He 
regulated even the proviſions, not of the ſlaves only, but 
thoſe of the higheſt rank. What a ſhame is it,“ ſaid 
he, that men of exalted lations ſhould place their ſu- 
periority in eating ſuch food as effeminates the mind, 
and ſubverts the conſtitution ! they ought to value them- 
ſelves for the regulation of their own deſires, for their 
power of diſpenſing good to others, and for the reputati- 
on which the exerciſe of the private and public virtues 
will neceſſarily procure, To the ſober and temperate, 
the ſimpleſt food is always pleaſant, and the ſimpleſt food 
only can produce the moſt vigorous health, and give at 
once capacity and diſpoſition for the pureſt and the bigh- 
eſt enjoyments. Your meals ſhould conſiſt of the beſt 
food; but it ſhould always be plainly dreſſed: the art of 
cookery is the art of poiſoning mankind, by rendering ap- 
petite {till importunate when the wants of nature are ſup- 
plied.” 

Idomeneus eaſily conceived that he had done wrong, 
in ſuffering the inhabitants of this new city to corrupt 
and effeminate their manners, by violating the ſumptuary 
laws of Minos ; but Mentor further convinced him, that 
the revival of thoſe laws would produce little effect, if 
the king did not give them force by his example : he, 
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therefore, immediately regulated his own table, where 
he admitted only plain food, ſuch as he had eaten with 
other Grecian princes at the ſiege of 'Troy, with the 
fineſt bread, and a ſmall quantity of the wine of the 
country, which was generous and well-flavoured, No 
man dared to murmur at a regulation which the king 
impoſed upon himſelf; and the profuſicn and falſe delica- 
cy of the table were given up without a ſtruggle. 
Mentor ſuppreſſed alſo two kinds of muſic ; the ſoft and 
efeminate ſtrains, which diflolve the ſoul into languith- 
ment and deſire; and the Bacchanahan airs, that tranſport 
it with cauſeleſs, tumultuous, and opprobrious joy: he al- 
lowed only that ſacred and ſolemn harmony, which, in 
the temples of the gods, kindles devotion, and celebrates 
heroic virtue. To the temples alſo he confined the ſu- 
perb ornaments of architeQure, columns, pediments, and 
porticoes ; he gave models, in a ſimple but elegant ſtile 
of building, for houſes, that would contain a numerous 
family, on a moderate extent of ground; fo deſigned, 
that they ſhould be at once pleaſant and convenient; that 
they ſhould have a healthful aſpect, and apartments ſuffi- 
ciently ſeparated from each other: that order and decen- 
cy might be eaſily preſerved, and that they might be re- 
paired at a {mall expence. He ordered, that every houſe 
above the middling claſs ſhould have a hall, and a ſmall 
periſtyle, with ſeparate chambers, for all the free perſons 
of the family; but he prohibited, under ſevere penal. 
ties, the ſuperfluous number and magnificence of apart- 
ments that ottentation and luxury had introduced. Houles 
ereted upon thele models, according to the ſize of the 
family, ſerved to embelliſ one part of the city at a ſma!! 
expence, and give It a regular appearance; while the 
other part, which was already finiſhed according to the 
caprice and vanity of individuals, was, notwithitanding 
its magnificence, lels pleaſing and convenient. This 
city was built in a very ſhort time: becauſe the neigh- 
bouring coaſt of Greece furniſhed very ſkilful architects, 
and a great number of maſons repaired thither from Epi- 
rus, and other countries, upon the promiſe that, after 
they had finith:d their work, they ſhould be eftabliſiice 
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in the neighbourhood of Salentum, where land ſhould be 
granted them to clear, and where they would contribute 
to people the count ry. 

Painting and ſculpture were arts which Mentor thought 
ſhould by no means be proſcribed ; but he permitted the 
practice of them to few. He eſtabliſhed a ſchool under 
maſters of an exquiſite taſte, by whom the performances 
of the pupils were examined. * There ſhould be no me- 
diocrity,” ſays he, in the arts which are not neceiſary 
to life; and, conſequently, no youth ſhould be permitted 
to practiſe them but ſuch as have a genius to excel: o- 
thers were deſigned by nature for leſs noble cccupations, 
and may be very uſcfully employed in ſupplying the or- 
dinary wants of the community. Sculptors and painters 
ſhould be employed only to preſerve the memory of 
great men and great actions; and the repreſentations of 
whatever has been atchieved by heroic virtue, for the 
ſervice of the public ſhould be preſerved only in public 
buildings, or on the monuments of the dead.“ But what- 
ever was the moderation or frugality of Mentor, he in- 
dulged the ſtate of magnificence in the great buildings, 
that were intended for public ſports, the races of horſes 
and chariots, combats with the ceſtus, wreſtling, and a] 
other exerciſes which render the body more agile and 
vigorous. 

He ſuppreſſed a great number of traders that fold 
wrought ſtuffs of foreign manufacture; embruidery of 
an exceſſive price; vaſes of ſilver and gold, emboſſed 
with various figures in bas-reliet ; diſtilled liquors, and 
perfumes : he ordered allo, tkat the furniture of every 
houſe ſhould be plain and ſubſtantial, fo as not ſoon o 
weir out. The people of Salentum, therefore, who had 
been uſed to complain of being poor, began to perceive 
that they abounded in ſupertiuous riches; but that this 
ſaperfluity was of a deceitful! kind; that they were poor 
in propottion as they poſſeſſed it, and that, in proportion 
as they reliaquiſhed it only, they could be rich. To 
become truly rich,” ſaid they, © is to deſpiſe ſuch riches 
as exhauſt the ſtate; and to lefſen the number of our 
wants, by reducing them to the neceſſities of virtue.” 
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Mentor alſo took the firſt opportunity to viſit the ar- 
ſenals and magazines, and examine whether the arms, 
and other neceflaries of war, were in a good condition. 
Jo be always ready for war,” ſaid he, © is the ſureſt 
way to avoid it.” He found many things wanting, and 
immediately employed artificers in braſs and iron to ſup— 
ply the defects. Furnaces are immediately built; and 
{moke and flame aſcended in cloudy volumes, like thoſe 
that iſſue from the ſubterranean fires of Mount Etna : 
the hammer rings upon the anvil, which groans under the 
ſtroke; the neighbouring ſhores and mountains re-echo 
to the found ; and a ſpectator of theſe preparatives for 
war, made by a provident ſagacity during a profound 
peace, might have thought himſelf in that ifland, where 
Vulcan animates the Cyclops, by his example, to forge 
thunder for the father of the gods. 

Mentor then went with Idomeneus out of the city, 
and found a great extent of fertile country wholly un- 
cultivated ; beſides conſiderable tracts that were culti- 
vated but in part, through the negligence or poverty of 
the huſbandmen, or the want of ſpirit or the want of 
hands. This country,” ſaid he to the king, © is ready 
to enrich its inhabitants, but the inhabitants are not ſuf- 
ficient to cultivate the country ; let us, then, remove the 
ſuperfluous artificers from the city, whoſe profeſſions ſerve 
only to corrupt the manners of the people, and let us 
employ them in fertilizing theſe plains and hills. It is 
a misfortune that theſe men, having been employed in 
arts which require a ſedentary life, are unuſed to labour ; 
but we will try to remedy this evil; we will divide theſe 
uncultivated lands in lots among them, and call in the 
neighbouring people to their aſſiſlance, who will gla dy 
undertake the moſt laborious part of the work, upon con- 
dition that they ſhall reccive a certain proportion of the 
produce of the lands they clear: they may afterwards be 
made proprietors of part of it, and be thus incorporated 
with your pecple, who are by no means ſuthciently nu- 
merous: if they prove diligent and obedient to the laws, 
they will be good ſubjects, and increale your power. 
4 he artiſans, whom you ſhall tranſplant ſrom the city tc 
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the fields, will bring up their children to the labours of 


rural life; and the foreigners, whom you have employed 
to aſſiſt in building your city, have engaged to clear part 
of your lands, and become huſbandmen : theſe men, as 
ſoon as they have finiſhed the public buildings, you ſhould 
incorporate with your people; they will think themſelves 
happy to paſs their lives under a government fo gentle as 
that which you have now eſtabliſhed; and as they are 
robuſt and laborious, their example will animate the 
tranſplanted artificers, with whom they will be mixed, 
and, in a ſhort time, your country will abound with a 
vigorous race, wholly devoted to agriculture, 

* When this is done, be in no pain about the multi— 
plication of your people : they will, in a ſhort time, 
become innumerable, it you facilitate marriage ; and the 
moſt ſimple way of facilitating marriage is the molt effec- 
tual. All men are naturally inclined to marry ; and no- 
thing prevents them from indulging this inclination but 
the proſpe& of difficulty and diltrels ; if you do not load 
them with taxes, their family will never become a burden ; 
the earth is never ungrateful, but always affords ſuſte- 
nance to thoſe who diligently cultivate it; it refuſes its 
bounty only to thoſe who refuſe their labour. Huſband- 
men are always rich in proportion to the number of their 
children, if their prince does not make them poor ; for 
their children afford them ſome aſſiſtance even from their 
infancy : the youngeſt can drive the flock to paiture, 
thoſe that are further advanced can look after the cattle, 
and thoſe of the third ſtage can work with their father 
in the field. In the mean time, the girls aſſiſt the mother, 
who prepares a ſimple but wholeſome repaſt for thoſe 
that are abroad, when they return home fatigued with 
the labour of the day : ſhe milks her cows and her ſheep, 
and the pails overflow with longevity and health; ſhe 
brings out her little ſtores, her cheeſes, and her cheſnuts, 
with fruits that the has preſerved from decay ; ſhe piles 
up the ſocial fire, and the family gathers round it; every 
countenance brightens with the ſmile of innocence and 


peace; and ſome rural ditty diverts them till the night 


calls theru to reſt. He that attended the flock returns 
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with his pipe, and, when the family is got together, he 
{ings them {ome new ſong that he has learnt at the neigh- 
bouring village. "Thoſe "that have been at work in the 
fields come in with their plough, and the weary oxen, 
that hang down their heads, and move with a flow and 
heavy pace, notwithſtanding the gcad, which now urges 
them in vain. All the ſufferings of labour end with the 
day: the poppies which, at the command of the Gods, 
are ſcattercd over the earth by the hand of Sleep, charm 
away every care; ſweet enchantment lulls all nature into 
peace, and the weary relt without anticipating the troubles 
of to-morrow, Happy, indeed, are theſe unambitious, 
miſtruſtleſs, artleſs people, if the gods vouchſafe them a 
king that diſturbs not their blameleſs joy; end of whet 
horrid inhumanity are they guijty who, to gratify pride 
and ambition, wrett from them the ſweet product of the 
feld, which they owe to the liberality of Nature, and 
the ſweat of their brow ! In the fruitful lap of Nature 
there is inexhauſtible plenty for temperance and labour: 
if none were luxurious and 1dle, none would be wretched 
and poor.” 

„ Put what ſhall I do,” ſaid Idomeneus, © if the peo- 
ple that I ſcatter over this fertile country ſhould neglect 
to cultivate it?“ © You muſt do,“ faid Mentor,“ juſt 

contrary to what is commonly done: rapacious and in- 
confiderate princes think only of taxing thoſe who are 
moſt induſtrious to improve their lands; becauſe upon 
theſe, they ſuppoſe, a tax will be more eaſily levied ; 
and they ſpare thoſe whom idleneſs has made indigent, 
Reverſe this miſtaken and injurious conduct, which op- 
refſes virtue, rewards vice, and encourages a ſupineneſs 
that is equally fatal to the king and to the ſlate, Let 
your taxes be heavy upon thoſe who neglect the cultiva- 
tion of their lands; and add to your taxes fines, and other 
penalties, if it is neceſſary ; puniſh the negligent and the 
idle as you would the ſoldier who ſhould cefert his poſt. 
On the contrery, diſtinguiſh thoſe who, in proportion as 
their families multiply, cultivate their lands with the 
greater diligence, by ſpecial privileges and immunitics: 
every family will then become numerous; and every ove 
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will be animated to labour, not by the defſre of gain 
only, but of honour : the ſtate of huſbandry, being no 
longer wretched, will no longer be contemptible ; the 
plough, once more held in honour, will be guided by the 
victorious hands that have defended the country; and it 
will not be leſs glorious to cultivate a paternal inheritance 
in the ſecurity of peace, than to draw the [word in its 
defence when it is endangered by war, The whole coun- 
try will bloom around you : the golden ears of ripe corn 
will again crown the temples of Ceres; Bacchus will 
tread the grapes in rich claſters under his feet ; and wine, 
more delicious than nectar, will flow from the hills like 
a river; the vallies will reſound to the long of the ſhep- 
herds, who, diſperſed along the banks of a tranſparent 
ſtream, ſhall join their voices with the pipe; while their 
flocks ſhall frolic round them, and feuſt upon the flowery 
paſture without fear of the wolt. 

« O Idomeneus! will it not make you ſupremely hap- 
py to be the ſource of ſuch proſperity ; to ilretch your 
protection, like the ſhadow of a rock, over ſu many peo- 
ple, who will repoſe under it in ſecurity and peace? Will 
you not, in the conſciouſnels of this, enjoy a noble elation 
of mind, a calm ſenſe of ſuperior glory; luch as can ne— 
ver touch the boſom of the tyrant, who lives only to de- 
folate the earth, and who diſſuſes, not lefs through his 
own dominions than thofe which he conquers from others, 
carnage and tumult, horror and anguiſh, conjteruation, 
famine, and deſpair ? Happy, indeed, is the prince whom 
his own greatneſs of ſoul and the difttinguiſhing favour of 
the Gods, ſhall render thus the delight of his people, and 
the example of ſuccecding ages! The world, inſtcad of 
taking up arms to oppoſe his power, will be found pro- 
ſtrate at his feet, and ſuing to be ſubject to his domi- 
nion.“ 

* But,” ſaid Idomencus, when the people ſhall be 
thus bleffed with plenty and peace, will not their happi- 
neſs corrupt their manners ? will they not turn ag ainft 
me the very ſtrength I have given them?“ © There is 
no reaſon to fear that,” ſaid Mentor: “the 6 
of prodigal princes have ſuggeſted it as a preterce for 
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oppreſſion : but it may eaſily be prevented. The laws 
which we have eſtabliſhed with reſpect to agriculture 
will render life laborious ; and the people, notwithſtand- 
ing their plenty, will abound only in what is neceſſary: 
for we have prohibited the arts that furniſh ſuperfluities : 
and the plenty even of neceſſaries will be reſtrained 
within due bounds by the facility of marriage, and the 
multiplication of families. In proportion as a family be- 
comes numerous, their portion of land being {lill the 
ſame in extent, a more diligent cultivation will become 
neceſſary; and this will require inceſſant labour. Lux- - 
ury and idleneſs only render people infolent and rebel- 
lious: they will have bread, indeed, and they will have 
bread enough, but they will have nothing more except 
what they can gain from their own ground by the ſweat 
of their brow. 

That your people may continue. in this ſtate of me- 
diocrity, it will be neceflary that you ſhould now limit 
the exteat of ground that each family is to poſſeſs. We 
have, you Know, divided your people into ſeven claſſes, 
according to their different conditions; and each family 
in ech claſs mult be permitted to poſſeſs only ſuch an 
extent of ground as is abſolutely neceſſary to ſubſiſt it. 
This regulation being inviolably obſerved, the nobles can 
never get polleſhon of the lands of the poor: every one 
wil: have land, but ſo much only as will make a diligent 
cultivation neceſſary, If, in a long courſe of years, the 
people ſhould be ſo much increaſed, that land cannot be 
found fer them at home, they may be ſent to fosxm co- 
lonies abroad, which will be a new advantage to the mo- 
ther country. 

LI am of opinion, that care ſhould be taken even to 
prevent wine from being too common in your kingdom : 
if you find that too many vines are planted, you ſhould 
cauſe them to be grubbed up. Some of the moſt dreadful 
miſchiefs that afflict mankind proceed from wine; it is the 
cauſe of diſeaſe, quarrels, ſedition, idleneſs, averſion to la- 
bour, and every {pecies of domeſtic diſorder. Let wine, 
then, be conſidered a kind of medicine; or as a ſcarce 
liquor, to be uſed only at the facrifices of the gods, or in 
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ſeaſons of public feſtivity. Do not, however, flatter your- 
ſelf that this regulation can ever take place without the 
ſanction of your own example. 

© The laws of Minos, with reſpect to the education 
of children, muſt alſo be inviolably preſerved : public 
ſchools muſt be eſtabliſhed to teach them the fear of the 
gods, the love of their country, a reverence of the laws; 
and a preference of honour, not only to pleaſure, but to 
life. Magiſtrates muit be appointed to ſuperintend the 
conduct, not of every family only, but every perſon : you 
mutt keep alſo your own eye upon them; for you are a 
king only to be the thepherd cf your people, and to watch 
over your tiock night and day. By this unremitted vi— 
gilance you will prevert many diſorders, and many 
crimes; ſuch as you cannot prevent you muit immediate- 
ly puniſa with feverity; for, in this cale, ſeverity to the 
individual is clemency to the public; it ſtops thole irre- 
gularities at their ſource, which would deluge the country 
with miſery and guilt : the taking away of one life upon 
a proper occaſion will be the prelervation of many; and 
will make a prince ſuthciently feared, without general 
or frequent ſeverity. It is a deteſtable maxim, that the 
ſecurity of the prince depends only upon the oppreſſion 
of the people. Should no care be taken to improve 
their knowledge or their morals? Inſtead of being 
taught to love him whom they are born to obey, ſhould 
they be driven by terror to deipair ; and reduced to the 
dreadful neccfiity either of throwing off the yoke of their 
tyraat, or periſhing under its weight? Cau this be the 
way to reign with tranquility ? can this be the path that 
leatis to glory? 

© Rewember, that the ſovereign who is moſt abſolute 
is always leaſt powerful: he ferzes upon all, and his grafp 
is ruin. Ee is, indecd, the fole proprictor of whatever 
his Hate contains; but, for ther reuſon, his ſtate contains 
nothing of value; the felds are uncnitivated, and almoſt 
a deſert; the towns loie ſome of their few inhabitants 
every day; and tiade every day declines, Ihe king, 
who mult ccaſe to Le a king when he c aſes to have ſub- 
jets, and who 1s great only in the virtue of bis people, is 
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himſelf inſenſibly loſing his character and his power, as 
the number of his people, from whom alone both are 
derived, inſenſihly diminiſhes ; and his dominions are at 
length exhauſted of money and of men: the loſs of men 
is the greaceſt and the moſt irreparable he can ſuſtain. 
Abloivte po ver degrades every ſubject to a ſlave; the 
tyrant is flattered even to an appearance of adoration, and 
every one trembles at the glance of his eye; but, at the 
leaſt revolt, the enormous power periſhes by its own ex- 
ceſs. It derived no ſtrength from the love of the people; 
it wearied and provoked all that it could reach; and ren- 
dered cvery individual of the ſtate impatient of its conti- 
nuance. At the firſt ſtroke of oppoſition the idol is over- 
turned, broken to pieces, and trodden under foot; con- 
tempt, hatred, fear, reſentment, diſtruſt, and every other 
paſſion of the ſoul, unite againſt ſo hateful a deipotiſm, 
The king who, in his vain proſperity, found no man bold 
enough to tell bim the truth, in his adverſity finds no man 
kind enough to excule his faults, or to defend him againſt 
his enemies,” 

Idomeneus then haſted to diſtribute his uncultivated 
lands, to people them with uſeful artificers, and to carry 
all the counleis of Mentor into execution ; reſerving. for 
the builders, ſuch parts as had been allutied them, which 
they were not to cultivate till they had finiſhed the city. 
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